












New York, April 25, 1918 


Use New Process Noiseless Pinions on your 
noisy drives. 


With the whole world longing for peace, start in your own 
shops to eliminate the gear noises that war on the efficiency 
and productiveness of your employees. 


Our booklet ‘‘ Noiseless Gear Driving”’ is a real war manual 
that should be in the hands of every enemy of useless noise 
and vibration in machine drives. Send for your copy. 
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Canada’s Electric Steel Plant at Toronto 


Built in Fast Time to Augment Steel 
Supply and at the Same Time Utilize 
Steel Turnings from Munitions Plants 


of the Imperial Munitions Board of Canada, 
authorized the 
electric 


1 January, 1917, Sir Joseph Flavelle, chairman 


construction of 
furnaces at Toronto. 


ten Heroult 
Insufficient steel- 


making capacity in Canada and the large amount 
of steel turnings accumulating in all the muni- 





The Charging Floor 


Sections Lifted 


tions industries, together with available power 
from Niagara Falls, made the proposal a commer- 
cial possibility. Perin & Marshall, New York, 
were engaged as the consulting engineers, and the 
general direction of the plans for the plant were 
in charge of Col. David Carnegie, ordnance adviser 


,on by the British Government. 


Is Elevated Above the Pouring Floor and Is ¢ 


and member of the Imperial Munitions Board. 
The result is a plant which represents an im- 
portant part of the war work in Canada carried 
Briefly, it is a 
steel-making plant entirely electrical in operation, 
with an imposing row of electric furnaces of the 
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irnaces 


Times of Pouring 


general appearance of the steel department of the 
modern steel works. In the unusual features of 
conception, ownership, equipment, speed of erec- 
tion against big obstacles and in the raw mate- 
rials utilized, it is unique. It was built for the 
British Forgings, Ltd., which was organized as a 
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holding company, of which James Wood of Toronto’ tractors, Toronto, and also that of the Toronto 
is president. harbor commissioners, and the Hydro Electric 

Ground was broken on Feb. 1, at a time when Power Commission of Ontario. The engineers 
there was available the organization and equip- opened an office in Toronto, in charge of K. E. 
ment of Roger Miller & Sons, Ltd., general con- Humbert, and promised the first furnace by July 1 
and the rest at the rate of three per 
month thereafter. Steel was made in 
No. 1 furnage on June 16, 1917, and 
the remainder of the furnaces were 
completed on the following dates: 
Furnace No. 2, June 26; furnace No. 
3, June 30; furnace No. 4, July 7; 
furnace No. 5, July 11; furnaces Nos. 
6, 7 and 8, Aug. 11, and furnaces Nos. 
9 and 10, Aug. 18. 

All this was accomplished in the 
face of a severe Canadian winter with 
the attendant difficulties in securing 
materials and railroad shipments and 
in the inability to secure tools for a 
shop on the ground to take care of the 
usual fitting of parts purchased from 
several sources to insure quick de- 
livery. 

The site chosen for ti.e plant is 
what was formerly known as Ash- 
bridges Bay on Lake Ontario and was 
The Tilting Mechanism Accessible Directly from Pouring Floor Level only recently reclaimed by a hydraulic 
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Standard Gage Track 


sand fill, pumped from the lake. The plot is a part 
of the Toronto harbor development plans and was 
set aside for industrial plants. There is already 
located there a shell forging plant of the British 
Forgings, Ltd., an iron foundry and a shipyard. 
Tests on the site showed about 9 ft. of sand over- 
laying about 7 ft. of muck resting on gravel, 
which made necessary the driving of about 1500 
wooden piles for the building, the furnaces and 
the machinery foundations. 

Plans for the foundations were started on 
Jan. 26 and the first pile driver started driving 
steel and wooden sheeting on Feb. 1. 
Excavation to 7 ft. below cut-off fol- 
lowed closely and round pile driving 
was started on Feb. 12. Foundation 
work was started on March 1, under 
extreme winds and temperatures re- 
quiring special protection for the men 
and equipment from cold winds and 
blowing sand. This work was com- 
pleted on April 13, excepting the high 
piers for the furnace pivot bearings, 
which were omitted to permit the erec- 
tion of the building steel by the trave- 
ler. Five sheet pile drivers, two round 
pile drivers and two concrete mixers 
were used in this work. 

The building is 610 ft. long and 
required 1400 tons of steel. The main 
span for the furnaces and casting pit 
is 75 ft. wide with a lean-to for trans- 
formers and stock bins 25 ft. wide. 


There is also a stock-yard runway the 
full 


length of the building, having 





Low-Phosphorus Pig 


a span of 75 ft. Although the building was 
designed to use steel already in the contractor’s 
yards, it was found necessary to secure from 
the United States about 400 tons additional 
steel, principally plates for columns and crane 
girders. This material was delivered after con- 
siderable delay on account of railroad embargoes 
and heavy snows on the border. The first car of 
material for the building arrived in Toronto on 
March 1. 
Erection 


was started on March 20, and by 


panels of the building 


April 12 eight 25 ft. 6 in. 
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Making 
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The Size of the Building and the Character of 


were erected, making it possible to go ahead with 
the corrugated steel covering and the floors. The 
steel work was finally completed June 15. . 

The furnaces are of 6 tons’ capacity, erected 
with tilting mechanism on the casting floor level 
and the furnaces proper on a reinforced concrete 
charging floor 12 ft. above the casting floor. The 
tilting mechanism is the standard Heroult type, 
except that the lifting arms were lengthened 2 ft. 
to permit the erection of a steel brick-lined pan 
under the furnace shell, sloped toward the ladle 
pit so that in case of a break through the fur- 
nace no metal would reach the tilting mechanism, 
which is located directly under the furnaces. In 
front of each furnace there is a full-width opening 
in the charging floor for swinging the ladle, which 
is covered by a removable plate during the melt- 
ing period. 

Electric power consists of three-phase 25-cycle 
13,200-volt alternating current, supplied by the 
Hydro Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 
from one of the Niagara Falls stations. The prin- 
cipal electrical apparatus is located in the lean-to 
back of the furnaces on a reinforced concrete floor 
which is 10 ft. above the charging floor level. The 
primary current entering the transformer room 
passes through 13,200-volt electrolytic lightning 
arresters, 30,000-volt oil circuit breakers to 1500 
kva. water-cooled transformers. Each 


of these 


LZ lectrie Pom er lines 
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furnaces has one transformer which supplies cur- 
rent to the furnaces at 100 volts, through delta 
connected secondary bus-bars and 18 flexible 
cables of 2,000,000 c.m., six cables to a phase. 
Three electrodes are used per furnace, each 17 in. 
in diameter. 

The location of the transformers permits of a 
rigid support to struts between the building col- 
umns for the bus-bars and allows an advantageous 
loop to the flexible cables. The transformers are 
set on rails and a structural steel chair is pro- 
vided so that with the furnace tilted and cables 
disconnected they can be rolled out of the trans- 
former room and handled by cranes from the 
chair. The furnaces are equipped with Thury 
regulators located in the transformer room. In the 
rear of each furnace on the charging floor level is 
the furnace control switchboard, which carries 
the ammeters and the winch operating controllers 
“or raising and lowering the electrodes. 

The transformer room is inclosed with hollow 
tile and the roof is of reinforced concrete. The 
central bay of this room is partitioned and has a 
bay window projecting into the main building to 
allow a clear view of the furnaces. This room 
contains the main switchboards for the control 
and service switches and recording and indicating 
meters. Directly under this control room, but on 
the casting floor level, is located the general serv- 
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ice equipment consisting of a 60-cell storage bat- 
tery; 250-kw. and 300-kw. motor generator sets 
for 230 volts, direct current; a 250 cu. ft. capacity 
air compressor, oil pumps and electrical repair 
shop. Three 300-kva. service transformers are 
located in the transformer room. 

The scrap storage yard is 610 ft. long and has 
a capacity of about 12,000 tons. The yard is in- 
closed and commanded by two 10-ton 75-ft. span 
traveling cranes, each equipped with a 55-in. lift- 
ing magnet. 

The charging floor is extended into the storage 
yard so that scrap cars can be served by the yard 
crane. These 24-in. gage cars pass from weighing 
scales to a point between the furnaces, where 
they are dumped and the material hand-charged 
to the furnaces. Because of the size of the plant 
and the necessity for securing refractory mate- 
rials from the United States, large storage capac- 
ity has been arranged. The plan of the plant 
affords excellent opportunity for a system of bins 
located in the lean-to on the casting floor level. 
A narrow-gage track extends along the row of 
bins so that materials can be loaded into a car 
and conveyed to points underneath the hatches in 
the charging floor. An overhead runway for an 
electric hoist extends the full length of the trans- 
former floor, for hoisting stock from the general! 
storage bins to the charging floor, where it may 
be stored in bins located directly back of the fur- 
naces. These bins are separated from the fur- 
naces by a hollow tile wall and accommodate 
ferroalloys and fluxing materials for about one 
week’s run. 

On the charging floor level is also the super 
intendent’s office and the physical laboratory. 
Two 200-lb. motor driven test hammers are also 
located on this floor for hammering tests of the 
melts. Miscellaneous equipment includes grind- 
ing pan, ovens for baking sand tops and two 
24,000-gal. capacity oil storage tanks. 

The plant has been making 12-in. ingots and 
6-in. shells, all of which is being turned into muni- 
tions in Canada. The Hydro Electric Power Com- 
mission had the contract for electrical work, the 
Toronto Harbor Commissioners for the foundation 
work, and the Hamilton Bridge Company for the 
building steel. 


Ships Gas Burners for Nitrate Plant 


_ Freyn & Co., engineers and contractors, 645 Peo- 
ples’ Gas Building, Chicago, recently shipped an order 
for 50 3-in. Birkholz-Terbeck gas pressure burners con- 
tracted for by the United States War Department for 
use at the new nitrate plant which the Government is 
constructing at Sheffield, Ala. A feature of the burners 
is that they will operate on clean producer gas. 


The new officers of the Buckeye Twist Drill Co., Al- 
liance, Ohio, are O. F. Transue, president; W. H. Pur- 
cell, vice-president; F. E. Dussel, secretary and treas- 
urer; and A. A. Mulac, general manager, together with 
the following. board of directors: O. F. Transue, C. S. 
Hoover, E. B®: Rogers, F. E. Dussel, W. H. Purcell, A. 
A. Mulac and J. O. Whitaker. E. D. Rogers, the former 
president and majority stockholder, has sold all but a 
small portion of his holdings to the remaining stock- 
holders. 


Be = 

On Saturday? .rning, April 13, there was unfurled 
at the mills of th, Republic Iron & Steel Co., at Youngs- 
town, Ohio, a new service flag containing 847 stars, 
showing that this number of employees of the Republic 
company are now i active war service. 
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Training Women for War Work 


The training of women for work in war industries 
formed the subject of a paper by C. U. Carpenter, 
Ohmer Fare Register Co., Dayton, Ohio, at a meeting 
of the Cincinnati section of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers on March 21. The paper de- 
scribed the methods used by that company in training 
the several thousand women employed by it in the 
manufacture of time fuses for shrapnel and high ex- 
plosive shells, work in which the highest accuracy is 
required, and in parts of which the limits of error are 
not over 0.0015 in. The women have proved themselves 
to be remarkably proficient and in certain cases able to 
produce a larger quantity than men. 

The fundamental requisite for this success was 
stated to be the establishment of a training school, in 
which the women are trained for the particular job 
they are to perform before being sent into the shop on 
commercial production. When the women are sent 
directly into the shop to receive their training, the 
experiment is not highly successful. The women show 
extreme nervousness and the percentage of spoiled work 
is high. Furthermore as operators of adjoining ma- 
chines are depended on to instruct the new workers, 
the production of the trained operators suffers, and the 
learners receive only indifferent instruction. 

Another factor which contributes to the success of 
the training school is the use of women for instructors. 
Where men are employed to demenstrate the machine 
operations, a large percentage of the women refuse to 
believe that they can do the same work as a man. With 
women teaching them, however, the spirit of emulation 
is aroused and but a small fraction of the learners fail 
on account of a belief in an inability to master machine 
work. The women instructors, too, couch their instruc- 
tions in familiar language. As a single instance, the 
similarity between the action of a tool cutting metal to 
that of a knife in peeling potatoes was pointed out. 

The women workers are drawn from all grades. 
They include maids, school teachers, house workers, 
clerks—in fact women from every branch of industry. 
No attempt was made, after the training school was in 
full operation, to teach fundamental principles, as it 
was found that this only confuses, and serves no good 
purpose. The women are taught a single operation, 
and taught to perform that well. They are paid a wage 
of 20 cents per hour while learning, and as the per- 
centage of defective product turned out by the school 
is extremely low, the school more than pays for itself. 
An average of seven to ten days is spent in the school, 
after which the women are sent into the shop. Their 
work there is carefully watched by the foremen, and 
their instruction continues where necessary. 

The results of these methods are aimost unbelieve 
able. Where the best production of a certain piece had 
been, prior to systematic instruction, 9 pieces per hour, 
time study showed that a fair requirement would be 
35 pieces. Many of the women made over 50 pieces, 
some over 60, and one regularly turned out from 70 to 
74 pieces per hour. Some of the women became so 
proficient that they insisted upon setting their own 
tools. 

The women are paid a bonus upon all production 
above the standard set by time study, and precautions 
had to be taken to prevent their over-working. In the 
case of assembling operations a group bonus is paid, 
and divided among a group of workers assembling one 
part. The assemblers on each part are grouped at one 
assembly bench, each performing a single operation and 
passing the partially assembled piece down the line 
from one to the other. Any lagging by a single worker 
brings on her pressure from the entire group, inasmuch 
as she is thereby affecting the bonus earnings of all. 
This system, coupled with the training in the school, 
produces remarkable results. 

The women are used not only for assembling, but 
for the operation of screw machines, drill presses and 
lathes, and also for inspection. In all these capacities 
they prove themselves, for single operations, fully the 
equal of men. 








Favor Greater Power for the Government 


Chairman 


Jaruch and Others Advocate More Definite 
Control of Prices of Essential 


Products—Iron and 


Steel May Be Brought Within Scope of Pending Bill 


WASHINGTON, April 23.—Details of the Govern. 
ment’s plan for substituting ferroalloys and othe 
metals and minerals for imported products with a view 
to conserving shipping for war purposes, and the opin- 
ions of mining and metallurgical experts as to the 
practicability of the project, are set forth in a hearing 
before the House Committee on Mines and Mining on 
the Foster bill. This hearing was held in executive 
session a few days ago and the committee, having de- 
cided to report the bill with a favorable recommenda- 
tion, has now made public the testimony of all the wit- 
nesses, including Bernard M. Baruch, chairman of the 
War Industries Board; Pope Yeatman, chief of the 
non-ferrous section of the War Industries Board; 
William Young Westerfelt, chairman of the War Min- 
erals Committee; C. K. Leith, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Mineral Imports of the Shipping and War 
Trade Boards; Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the 
Interior; Dr. George Otis Smith, director of the United 
States Geological Survey; Van H. Manning, director 
of the Bureau of Mines; Dr. Joseph W. Richards, pro 
fessor of metallurgy at the Lehigh University and 
chairman of the Iron and Steel Committee, American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, and a number of State 
geologists and mining experts. 


More Legislation Demanded 


The general consensus of the testimony taken by the 


House Committee is to the effect that a sufficient saving 
can be made in shipping space by substituting domestic 
products, notably 

imported articles to justify a vigorous and systematic 
effort in this direction; that the 


manganese and 


cost of the domesti 


substitutes will probably substantially exceed that of 


the commodities now being imported; that comprehen- 


sive legislation is imperatively necessary to guarantee 


producers of the domestic minerals a reasonable returt 
on their investments for a period of at least two years 
to insure a distribution of the products that 
equitable as between manufacturers and that will con 


tribute in the highest degree to the prosecution of the 


war and to enable the Government to take over and 
develop, regardless of the resultant cost of the output 
virgin deposits or abandoned mines which it would be 
impracticable to induce private capital to exploit. A 
notable feature of the symposium of views gathered 
by the committee during the hearings is the fact that 
it does not contain the opinion of a single steel producer 
now actively engaged in business, the committee ap 
parently having decided not to consult the consumers 
of the various products covered by the proposed legi 

lation. The testimony of the metallurgical engineers 
who testified was chiefly directed to safeguards that 
should be provided for those engaged in developing the 
domestic deposits and referred but briefly to the diffi 
culties to be encountered by steel makers in shifting 
their sources of supply of ferroalloys and other min 
erals. It should be added, however, that the impression, 
as a whole, received by the committee from the hearing 
is that it will not be attempt to cut off all 
importations of the products discussed, notably manga- 
nese and chromite, imports of which on a relatively large 
scale must continue to be made. 


safe to 


Would Include Iron and Steel 


The importance of a collateral matter discussed at 
the hearing should not be ignored. Director Smith of 
the U. S. Geological Survey, and one or two other 
witnesses, favored legislation that would bring iron 
and steel under the same form of Federal control as 
that provided by the Foster bill for ferroalloys, and it 


chromite, for the 


will be 


was frankly stated that the reason iron and steel were 
excluded from the operation of the measure under dis- 
cussion was the fact that they are provided for in the 
Pomerene bill now pending in the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. In this connection it was pointed 
out that if, after the passage of the Foster bill, it 
should be deemed desirable to place iron and steel in 
the same category as the ferroalloys for the purpose of 
controlling price and distribution, the object could be 
readily accomplished by the passage of a simpl¢ supple- 
mental measure of a few lines. As the Pomerene bill 
cannot be said to be an administration measure, not- 
withstanding the fact that an amended draft has been 
ipproved by the Federal Trade Commission, it would 
appear likely that it will ultimately be abandoned, and 
that if it is decided that iron and steel must be con- 
trolled by law rather than by voluntary agreement with 
the producers, they will be added to the list of metals 
embraced in the Foster bill either by an amendment 
before that measure is approved or through the passage 
of a joint resolution at some later date. 


Shortag: of Some Products 


Mr. Baruch, whose testimony covered the general sub- 
ect very comprehensively, but without any attempt at 
technical detail, took a somewhat conservative position 
with respect to the problem involved. 
great 


“There is a very 
said, “of some of these minerals 
which cannot be replaced, in my opinion, from our own 
internal resources. In fact, this whole list is a list of 
metals whose production should be increased even for 
normal consumption. I am more familiar and have 
more particular attention to manganese, 
‘hromium, and platinum. The shortages of many of 
these things, in the opinion of those best able to judge, 
can be made up if a bill of this kind is passed, giving 
the authority, and with sufficient funds to develop 
deposits carrying these various minerals. As to some 
of these things, I do not know that we have any that 
‘an be produced in this country, for instance, a thing 
like tin, but I believe that practically all the others can 
be produced in some quantities, depending upon the 
imount of money and assistance that is given by the 
Covernment. 


shortage,” he 


viven 


Control by Price Fixing 


“In connection with this act I trust it will 
carry out this provision giving control by price fixing 
to prevent the manipulation and holding of not only 
what might be produced here, but what might be im- 
ported into the country. We are performing a large 
measure of control now, but I think it ought to be more 
lefinitely and legally fixed than it is. That control 
ow we derive from, the power of the Secretaries of 
War and Navy to commandeer, and the power of the 
President under section 120 of the National Defense act, 
and a considerable part of it through the voluntary 
action on the part of the manufacturers, when a case 

presented to them, to meet the situation. Under the 
War Trade Board they can control any importing and 
exporting, and our control of that situation is a control 
made up of the various activities of these Government 
functions. 


} 
aiso 


Essentials of Steel Manufacture 


“Now, taking up two of the most important items 
covered by this bill, namely, manganese and chromium, 
we must remember that steel and the many necessary 
articles included in the term ‘war materials’ could not 
be manufactured without these articles. The shutting 
off of manganese and chromium would stop our war 
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It is imperative, therefore, that there should 
be a sufficient supply of these materials. 

“Another matter of great importance is the question 
as to whether the Government has the power of dis- 
tribution, which should be carefully provided for in this 
bill. If the Government is to commandeer it must have 
the power of resale. If you take something over like 
tin, for example, and it thus comes into the Govern- 
ment’s hands, there is some doubt as to the power to 
resell it. There is great difficulty in selling anything 
that belongs to the Government. If we took over all 
the tin in the country under the provisions of the 
National Defense act, there is technical doubt as to 
whether we could sell it to a can maker or to any other 
manufacturer if the Government should not need all 
of it for war purposes. The pending bill, as I read it, 
seems to cover this question of price-fixing and distri- 
bution, but I feel that very special attention should be 
given to those points which are of the utmost im- 
portance. There are now before the House and Senate 
various bills regulating the prices and the distribution 
of certain commodities of great importance to the war 
program. There is a bill, for example, referring to 
iron and steel, but none of these bills that we have 
seen contains a feature of great importance, in my 
opinion, designed to stimulate the production of these 
articles by advancing money to the producers or guar- 
anteeing or fixing a minimum price.” 


program. 


Present Prices Satisfactory 


Representative James of Michigan asked Mr. 
Baruch whether the Government was now getting “a 
satisfactory price on iron and steel under the arrange- 
ment now in force,” to which Mr. Baruch replied in the 
affirmative, at the same time calling attention to the 
t that the agreement expires on June 30. 

Coming back to the subject of ferroalloys and other 
metals important war purposes, Mr. Baruch en- 
deavored to impress upon the committee the necessity 
for prompt action, declaring that we may at any time 
be thrown upon our own resources, which are not suffi- 
ciently developed to meet the situation. “I cannot use 
any adjective strong enough,” said he, “to convey to 
you my idea as to how necessary it is to take immediate 
action. Furthermore, I believe that in the end we won’t 
pay any more for the articles mentioned here by ad- 
vancing the money and producing them in this country, 
cut we will have built around us a wall that will defend 
us in the future and which may have to defend us i 
the present. We will help to keep this country within 
a defensive circle so that we will be independent of the 
est of the world. As we are paying the price we might 
as well get something for it and in my opinion in the 
ng run we will not pay any more than by depending 


upon outside sources.” 


for 


Guaranty of Price 


Replying to a suggestion by Representative James 
that there was nothing in the pending bill authorizing 
money advances to be made to producers for the de 
velopment of their properties, Mr. Baruch called atten- 
tion to the fact that the bill proposed a guaranty of 
price. “I think that is the most satisfactory method,” 
he said, “although I have had men come to me and say 
they ought to have an advance of money besides. Men 
who have had a large steel proposition under considera- 
tion, in referring to the domestic manganese supply, 
have said they would put up part of the money if they 
could get the balance and in addition they wanted a 
guaranty of price. I think the officials should have as 
much freedom as possible under the terms of the bill. 
I think it would be well to let the Government 
certain percentage of the value of these manganese 
propositions, but I would not advance more than one dol- 
lar for every three dollars actually expended for work, 
not for property; otherwise a man might claim he had 
a property worth $2,000,000 or $3,000,000 and secure a 
money advance on that basis.” 

Chairman Foster drew Mr. Baruch’s attention to the 
fact that the bill provides for licensing all dealers in 
ferroalloys and other metals covered. by the measure 
and asked whether a general blanket license under a 


loan a 
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Presidential proclamation would not sufficient to 
cover the matter. Mr. Baruch replied that in the light 
of his experience he was satisfied that the power to fix 
the price and distribute the articles and the fact that 
“vou could put a man in jail, which is the only thing 
that seems to have any effect, if the regulations were 
violated” would prove sufficient without 
licensing. 


be 


going into 


Indefinite Grant of Power 


“T would rather,” said Mr. Baruch, “have an indefi- 
nite than a definite provision of law. The broader pro- 
vision is more useful, as necessity may teach you some- 
thing different from what you have detailed in a re 
stricted statute. I think the situation is covered by 
the provision to the effect that ‘whenever it is in his 
judgment necessary for the effective prosecution of the 
war, the President is authorized and empowered to fix 
the prices of necessaries whenever and wherever sold, 
either by producer or dealer, to establish rules for the 
regulation of and to regulate the methods of produc 
tion, sale, shipment, distribution, apportionment, or 
storage thereof among dealers and consumers, domestic 
or foreign.” 

A member of the committee suggested that the 
Government might wish to examine the books of a 
producer or dealer before taking over an article and 
that unless the law specifically granted authority for 
such examination, the courts might hold that it could 
not legally be enforced, to which Mr. Baruch made the 
significant rejoinder: 


Mr. Baruch’s Plan 


“The way we have done in such cases is to take the 
article first and then let them show their books after- 
ward. As I understand it, under this bill the hand of 
the Government can reach out and take these things 
anywhere it finds them and put its price on them and 
distribute them, and it can say to any man just what 
he has got to do with them and what price he has got 
to take for them, and if he fails to follow any regula- 
tions that the Government provides he is subject to fine 
and imprisonment.” 

Replying to the question as to the number of dealers 
in manganese which it might be necessary to license 
under the provisions of the bill, Mr. Baruch said: 

“The number is not large. At present no 
allowed to import manganese except under 
through a certain committee of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, and there is presiding over that com 
mittee a chairman who is picked out by me, a man not 
in the business, who prescribes the rules and regula 
tions, keeps account of all the 
the prices paid and who is to receive it irrespective of 
who brings it in, thus insuring a fair distribution to 
the industry which is most in need of it at the time. 
In other practically licensing and 
distributing manganese other articles in the 
I have described ‘a 


one 15 
license 


manganese imported, 


words, we are now 


and way 


Increased Production Predicted 


Replying to the question as to how long it would be 
fore practical results could be secured under the terms 
of the Foster bill, Mr. Baruch that 
duction would follow immediately as the result, 


said increased pro 
not o! 
an increase in price, but of the guaranty that a reason 
able price would continue to be paid an adequate 
period to justify producers in increasing their output. 
“The price of manganese,” said Mr. Baruch, “is high 


enough now, but the producer does not know how lony 


for 


t will continue. Suppose the war stops. Here is the 
Anaconda Copper Co., which says, ‘We have this low 
grade manganese, and it would take an investment of 


$1,500,000. But have a certain amount of 
already there and we would only require five hundred 
or six hundred or seven hundred thousand dollars addi 
tional expenditure if we take what we have and put this 
money in. If can ferromanganese and make 
ourselves whole—we do want a profit—if we had 
a guaranty of $500,000 we would immediately get into 
They would produce about 10 per cent of 


rather think 


we power 


we sell 


not 


operation.’ 


our total consumption of manganese. I 
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they will do it anyhow, because Mr. Ryan is that kind 
of aman. The Anaconda company is rich and powerful 
and can do that, but there seem to be other companies 
throughout the country—innumerable corporations and 
individuals—who, if they were guaranteed a price cover- 
ing six months or a year or a year and a half, or two 
years, would greatly increase production.” 


Must Have Tonnage 


Mr. Baruch was questioned as to whether the Gov- 
ernment might not incur heavy liabilities under the 
Foster bill in the event that the war should terminate 
with large outstanding contracts and guarantees of fixed 
prices, to which he replied that he did not think the 
obligations would be important as compared with the 
ending of the war. “If the war doesn’t end,” he added, 
“we will have to do what is contemplated by this bill. 
We are up against the proposition that we have got 
to have the tonnage. We do not know when the high 
seas may close to us. If this thing had been done a 
year ago we would have gotten our money out by now, 
and if the war goes on six months this plan will not 
cost us anything. But whatever the cost is, it will be 
cheap because we will know we have many of the things 
necessary to protect us, and I am of the opinion that 
many of these enterprises will be developed to the point 
where they will stay after the war and give us within 
ourselves industries that will be worth while.” 

C. K. Leith, chairman of the Committee on Mineral 
Imports of the Shipping and War Trade Boards, de- 
scribed to the committee the methods employed in work- 
ing out an estimate of the shipping that could be saved 
through restricting imports of certain commodities. 
“Our shipping program which we have entered upon in 
advance,” he said, “anticipates a certain domestic pro- 
gram, and the only way we can see that this program 
can be efficiently carried out is through some such 
measures as are proposed in this bill. 

“We find, after canvassing the situation, that we 
think it is safe to assume that the domestic production 
of high-grade manganese ores, meaning thereby ore 
running about 40 per cent, can be reasonably increased 
during 1918 to 175,000 to 200,000 tons, as against 120,- 
000 tons last year. We find that the low-grade produc- 
tion, meaning thereby ore running between 15 and 40 
per cent, can be increased from in the neighborhood of 
650,000 tons to 850,000 tons, with possibilities beyond 
that. We find that the production from Cuba will be 
more than doubled. We are counting on a certain pro- 
duction from Central America. Adding together those 
different sources, we find it possible to cut the impor- 
tation from Brazil nearly in half, and that is proposed. 
That recommendation is on my desk waiting to go 
forward. 

“Now, some of the requirements, so far as manga- 
nese is concerned, are first, a guaranty of some sort of 
price arrangement so that the domestic producers will 
know where they stand. There are a great number of 
deposits, particularly of intermediate or low grade, 
which find a rather doubtful and obscure market, and 
with considerable quantities of imported materials in 
the market there has not been any great incentive for 
the producer to use any of these small and off-grade 
products. It is much better for them to take a large 
and high-grade supply where they feel the contract 
can be made. The result is that a considerable number 
of the producers of the country say, ‘We can produce 
ore, and will, but we can not get information as to 
what this ore is worth.’ 


Keep Things Moving 


“Other things are necessary in order to meet this 
program. One is that the railway administration co- 
operate in keeping the rails clear. As a part of the 
program to get a larger production of manganese, 
manganese and several other minerals were put upon 
the preferred list of the railroads Feb. 11, but two 
weeks afterward, just as the situation was beginning 
to ease up, Regional Director Smith put another 
embargo on manganese, pyrites, and so on, which was 
very discouraging. It resulted in closing down some of 
the principal manganese producers, some of their plants 
in Pennsylvania and Alabama. After a good deal of 
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effort that was raised last week. In the meantime, the 
producers are alarmed. One of them came to us and 
said that he was getting tired of coming to Washington 
on railroad embargoes; said it was a case of on again, 
off again, and unless they could see their way clear 
they did not want to fool with the proposition any 
further. 

“Now, that matter can be handled by other Govern- 
mental agencies, but it is nobody’s particular business 
to do it, and the railway administration has a thousand 
things to attend to every day. There ought to be some 
centralized administration, which I judge this bill would 
provide for. There would be a possibility of getting 
a clear understanding by the railroad administration to 
keep these vital minerals moving.” 


If the War Should End 


Pope Yeatman endorsed Mr. Leith’s statement, em- 
phasizing the fact that the War Industries Board was 
encountering great difficulty with small producers and 
with prospective producers over the question as to what 
would happen to them if the war should end. He 
thought the question of stability was of greater im- 
portance than of help from the Government. If stable 
prices could be assured, producers would go ahead 
readily and promptly provide a large output. 

Another point of great importance, Mr. Yeatman 
said, was proper distribution of both the imported and 
domestic output of such important articles as the ferro- 
alloys. 

“Since certain persons have learned that the Gov- 
ernment is proposing to cut off importations,” he said, 
“they have already attempted to collar the market— 
that is, to get hold of current importations and of 
production that is going forward now. To meet this 
situation some such law as is now proposed should be 
put into effect as quickly as possible.” 


Mr. Stoughton’s Testimony 


Bradley Stoughton, secretary of the American In- 
stitute of Mining Engineers, declared that something 
should be done to urge consumers to use more low- 
grade domestic ore.in the form of spiegeleisen as a sub- 
stitute for ferromanganese, which can only be made 
from high-grade ore. “A very large amount of ferro- 
manganese has been produced,” he said, “and I know 
from my 20 years’ connection with the steel industry 
that there will be a great demand for ferromanganese 
from those persons for whom it is not absolutely neces- 
sary. If they are strong enough to get it away from 
the others there will be considerable suffering, espe- 
cially among small steel castings plants which have 
very little capital, and which are obliged to have ferro- 
manganese.” 

Mr. Stoughton added that he thought if the steel 
manufacturers realized how necessary it was to con- 
serve chromium they would find some other substance 
with which to line their furnaces. He also drew atten- 
tion to the desirability of developing the use of molybde- 
num, 

Secretary of the Interior Lane made a general state- 
ment concerning the importance of saving tonnage for 
the purpose of increasing shipping available for trans- 
porting troops, war material and food to France, and 
said he regarded the manganese situation as one of the 
most important to be considered by the committee. 
He also called attention to the chromite deposits of 
California and Oregon, and urged that all domestic re- 
sources be utilized to help win the war. 


Stable Price Required 


Dr. George Otis Smith, director of the United States 
Geological Survey, told the committee what had been 
done in the way of estimating the deposits of war 
minerals in the United States and discussed the legis- 
lation necessary to induce American capitalists to ex- 
ploit these deposits on a large scale. The principal 


requirement, he said, was the fixing of a stable price 
which would guarantee producers a fair profit while 
at the same time furnish consumers a basis of cost that 
would not fluctuate. 

Director Manning of the Bureau of Mines submitted 
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to the committee a report on the war minerals of the 
United States, including estimates of current produc- 
tion of a score or more of the most important products. 
Referring to Senator Pomerene’s bill to control the 
output of iron and steel, he said that he thought the 
pending measure should be expanded to include all war 
metals. Iron and steel, he said, had been excluded from 
the Foster bill because they were covered by the 
Pomerene measure. Representing the Bureau of Mines 
he did not think it wise to undertake Governmental 
supervision of the iron and steel industry without con- 
trolling all other subsidiary industries including the 
ferroalloys; hence he strongly favored the Foster bill. 

Dr. Joseph W. Richards, chairman of the Iron and 
Steel Committee of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers, favored restricting the Foster bill to the 
metals and minerals enumerated therein, but added that 
later on it might be necessary to enlarge the statute so 
as to bring in other metals and ores. 

William Young Westerfelt, chairman of the War 
Minerals Committee, urged that the pending legislation 
be enacted at the earliest possible moment. 

Chairman Foster of the House Committee is hopeful 
that the House leaders will arrange for the early con- 
sideration of his bill and in the meantime has suc- 
ceeded in securing for it the attention of the Senate 
Committee on Mines and Mining, which it is believed 
will report it favorably as soon as the House has acted. 

W. L. C. 


Spring Meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute 


The regular spring meeting of the Iron and Steel 
Institute will be held in London, England, May 2 and 3. 
The following program of papers has been announced: 


Importance of Coke Hardness, by G. D 
Economic Value of the Jurassic Iron 
Britain, by Dr. F. H. Hatch 


Cochrane 


Ores of Great 


Fuel Economy in Blast Furnaces, by T. C. Hutchinson 

Economy in Gas Cleaning, by A. Lennox Leigh. 

Potash Recovery from Blast Furnaces, by Kenneth 
Chance. 

Manufacture of Portland Cement from Blast Furnace 
Slag, by E. H. Lewis 

Blast Furnace Bears, by Dr. J. E. Stead 

Technical Aspects of the Establishment of the Heavy 
Steel Industry in India, with Results of Some Researches 
Connected Therewith,’ by Dr. A. Macwilliam 


*Production of Sound Steel by Lateral Compression of the 
Top Portion of the Ingot, by B. Talbot. 

*Steel Ingot Defects, by J. N. Kilby. 

Notes on Inclusions in Steel 
E. Stead 

Non-metallic Inclusions in Steel, by A. McCance. 

A Cause of Brittleness in Mild Steel Boiler Plates, by 
Dr. W. Rosenhain and D. Hanson 

Effect of Mass on Heat Treatment, by E. F. Law 

Effect of Cold Work on the Divorce of Pearlite. by J. H 
Whiteley 

Effect of Cold Working on the Elastic Properties of Steel 


and Ferrite Lines, by Dr. J 


by J. A. Van den Broek. 

Iron, Carbon and Phosphorus, by Dr. J. E. Stead 

Damascene Steel, by Colonel N. Belaiew. 

Protection of lron with Paint against Atmospheric Cor 
rosion, by Dr. J. N. Friend 

Determination of Cobalt and Nickel in Cobalt Steel. by 
W. R. Schoeller and A. R. Powell 


*Probably not available for distribution 


The presidential address is to be delivered by C. 
Eugene Schneider. A report of the blast furnace of the 
committee will cover “Practical Points Affecting Yield 
and Efficiency of Blast Furnaces.” The autumn meeting 
is to be held Sept. 12 and 13. 


The National Bank of Commerce, New York, is dis- 
tributing a new book entitled “Export Trade Associa- 
tions.” This publication contains the complete text 
of the Webb Act, approved April 11, 1918, and an of- 
ficial summary of the report of the Federal Trade 
Commission on the development of foreign markets. 


The offices of the National Galvanizing Co., Inc., are 
now located at 1613 North Front Street, Philadelphia. 
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A Special Foundry Sand-Mixing Machine 


For mixing old and new molding sand, reclaiming 
used core sand and miscellaneous mixing in steel, gray 
iron, malleable and brass foundries, the National Engi- 
neering Co., 5 North La Salle Street, Chicago, has 
brought out an interesting form of machine. Among 
the advantages claimed for the mixer are an automatic 
discharge, thorough mixing of the material and low 
cost of operation. In addition to handling sand the 
machine can also be used for mixing daubings for 
ladles, electric steel furnaces, ete. 

The machine consists of a stationary circular pan 
with a central shaft to which a combination of plows 
and mullers is attached. This central shaft is operated 
by bevel gearing located underneath the machine where 
it is not likely to be affected by sand and grit, and as 
the shaft revolves the plows turn over and move the 
sand. The outer row of plows moves the sand toward 
the center, while the inner ones force it toward the 
pan rim and the mullers revolve on their own axis 


around the center of the pan at a point where the 
mixture is heaped up to the maximum height by the 
movement of the two sets of plows. 


The action of the 





4 Combination of Plows and Mullers Is Employed in a New 
Foundry Sand Mixing Machine to Insure the Thorough 
Incorporation of the Various Elements of the Mixture 


plows, together with the kneading and squeezing action 
of the mullers, it is explained, results in all of the 
elements of the mixture being thoroughly incorporated. 

After the sand has been thoroughly mixed a door 
located in the kottom of the pan is opened by pulling 
a lever on the side of the machine. The mixture is thus 
discharged through a chute and is carried away either 
by wheelbarrows or a sand box employed in connection 
with a traveling crane. 

Two sizes of machine are built, having capacities 
of from 3% to 4 and from 7 to 10 cu. ft., respectively, 
which includes the sand and the necessary coal dust 
when facing sand is being mixed or the binder required 
in connection with core sand. While the actual time 
required to produce a mixture depends upon conditions, 
core sand can be reclaimed in approximately 2 min., 
while 3 or 4 min. is necessary for facing sand, depend 
ing upon the condition of the sand and the toughness 
desired in the resulting mixture. When the machine 
is used for mixing facing sand, it is pointed out that 
the coal dust is thoroughly incorporated into and 
through the grains of the sand mixture, and weak or 
worn-out sand may be used for facing purposes by 
introducing sufficient new molding sand to give the 
mixture the necessary body or stiffness. Ground fire 
clay can be substituted for the new molding sand ir 
connection with the reclaiming of old core sand since 
this sand is sharp to begin with and ground fireclay 
will not, it is emphasized, injure the porosity or open 
ness of the sand mixture. 
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PRESIDENT TAKES HAND 


White House Insists Upon Uniform Price on 
Coal and Other Products 


WASHINGTON, April 23.—Presidential intervention 
has been necessary to settle a controversy between the 
Fuel Administration and the coal operators on the one 
hand and the Railroad Administration on the other, 
exceeding in bitterness any dispute that has occurred 
since the United States became involved in the war, 
and which may yet have a far-reaching effect upon all 
the industries of the country upon which the railroads 
are in any way dependent for materials and supplies. 
The trouble was precipitated a few days ago by an 
announcement of the purchasing division of the Rail- 
road Administration that the Government expected to 
buy during the coming year 130,000,000 tons of coal 
for the combined requirement of all the carriers under 
Federal supervision on the basis of cost plus a profit 
of 10c. per ton. Figuring on the margin the coal 
operators are now receiving, this would have meant a 
saving to the railroads of $40,000,000 per annum, and 
a corresponding cut in the profits of the coal producers. 
Circumstantial rumors to the effect that there was to 
be a similar slashing in the profits of all industries 
purveying to railroad requirements brought to Wash- 
ington representatives of scores of manufacturers who 
heretofore have had railroad material contracts, and the 
situation became decidedly tense, especially in view of 
the negotiations now on foot for the purchase by the 
Government on behalf of the carriers of approximately 
100,000 cars and a large number of locomotives, the 
bids fer which have not yet been made public. 

The project developed by the Purchasing Division 
of the Railroad Administration to give the railroads a 
preferred price on coal surprised the operators no more 
than it astonished Dr. Garfield, who immediately threw 
down the gauntlet to John Skelton Williams, chief of 
the Purchasing Division, declaring that he would resist 
the Railroad Administration’s plan to the utmost and, 
if necessary, would carry the matter to the White House. 
Dr. Garfield and his aides did not hesitate to warn the 
Railroad .Administration that the enforcement of a 
special price on railroad coal meant disaster not only 
to the industries of the country but to the most essential 
features of the war program. 

When this controversy had developed to a point that 
promised to force the resignation of one or more Gov- 
ernment officials, President Wilson, who had learned 
of the dispute, stepped in, overruled the Railroad Ad- 
ministration and issued an order to the effect that the 
railroads shall pay the regular controlled price for coal. 
While the President’s ruling was brief, it is understood 
that he supports Dr. Garfield in all his contentions, 
and especially that he holds that the principle of a 
uniform fixed price, from which there shall be no 
departure in favor of any interest, would be absolutely 
destroyed if the railroads were given preferential treat 
ment in the matter of obtaining coal. 

There is the liveliest interest here among thsoe con 
versant with this controversy as to how far the rail- 
road administration may attempt to extend the princi- 
ple underlying Mr. Williams’ coal-buying plan to other 
railroad purchases. It now seems probable that if an 
attempt is made to apply it to equipment and material 
purchased for the carriers a battle royal will be pre- 
cipitated between the railroad administration and the 
War Industries Board. A fundamental rule that has 
guided the board since it first began to negotiate with 
respect to prices of material has been that the Govern- 
ment of the United States, the allied governments of 
Europe and all private consumers in the United States 
shall be placed upon exactly the same footing and that 
all shall enjoy the benefits of any concessions the board 
may secure from manufacturers or producers in any 
line. 


The Republie Iron & Steel Co. has adopted the Orth 
roof in connection with all of its open-hearth furnaces 
at its Youngstown, Ohio, works. 
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STANDARDIZED LOCOMOTIVES 


Waste of Steel That Would Result from 
Present Plans 


The standardization of locomotives is receiving con- 
siderable attention in the equipment industry and among 
the railroads. No little opposition to it has developed 
from many quarters. Alba B. Johnson, president Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, recently delivered an address 
before the United States Chamber of Commerce at 
Chicago, in which he discussed this question. 

Mr. Johnson is opposed to standardizing locomotives. 
“Instead of simplifying the problem of locomotive 
maintenance the introduction of Government standards 
would complicate it,” he insists. “It may ke said that 
the workman who is responsible for the best workman- 
ship should be entitled to the selection of his own tools 
and similarly that the railroad manager who is re- 
sponsible for his record of efficiency and economy should 
be permitted the widest discretion in selecting loco- 
motives which he regards as best fitted for the condi- 
tions of service upon his line.” He urged that the 
question of standardizing should be considered with 
special care when the world-wide danger of this war 
is upon the country. 

Commenting on this subject, the Railway Age makes 
the following point as to the waste of iron and steel 
involved in such a plan: 

The waste in iron and steel that will be occasioned 
by the use of standard locomotives amounts to such a 
large sum that it must be given serious consideration, 
particularly when this material is in such demand for 
purely war purposes. The study has been carried 
further. If the requirements for Mikado, Santa Fé, 
Mallet, Pacific, Mountain and switching types of loco- 
motives last year were to be fulfilled with the proposed 
standards, of the weights given by Alba B. Johnson in 
a paper on the “Railroad Administration’s Motive 
Power Problems,” there would be over 25,000,000 Ib. 
more of material used than was used last 
year. The requirements this year will undoubtedly 
be twice those of last, and it can be safely said that if 
standard locomotives are adopted 50,000,000 lb. more 
of iron and steel will be used than would be necessary 
if the roads were permitted to order locomotives best 
suited for their requirements. Based on a cost price 
of 15c. per lb., this means that the increase in the cost 
for locomotives this year would amount to some $7,500,- 
000. Can the railroad administration afford such ex- 
travagance? Is there any excuse for such extrava- 
particularly when the adoption of standard 
locomotives will give many roads power which is un- 
suitable for their conditions and power which they are 
not prepared to maintain? Will any slight increase in 
the output of the locomotive builders warrant any such 
increase in the cost for locomotives? 


locomotive 


rance, 


Strike in Nova Scotia 


A dispatch from New Glasgow, N. S., states that 
3000 men are on strike and that all the big industries 
are idle, with the prospect that 2000 coal miners will 
strike in sympathy. The men are employed by the 
Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co., the Eastern Car Co., 
the Scotia Shipyards, the J. W. Cummings Shell Works 
and the Albion Machine Shops. They are nearly all 
steel workers and their demands are for increased 
wages, improved working conditions and full recogni- 
tion of the Federation of Labor. The miners in the 
Greenwood, Colborne and Tjorburn colleries, who are 
members of the Federation, have gone out in sympathy 
with the steel Unless the strike is speedily 
settled the miners in the colleries at Stellarton and 
Westville may come out, bringing the total up to 5000 
men. 


workers. 


Cotton & Co., Inc., 526 Marine Bank Building, Buf- 


falo, N. Y., has established New York offices at 37 Lib- 
erty Street, where it will specialize in the exportation 
of plantation supplies, machinery, metal products, etc. 

















Rapid Progress Now Being Madeat Hog Island 


Immense Shipyard on Delaware River Near Phila- 
delphia Is Nearing Completion and Lack of Suffi- 


cient Steel Is Only Factor Delaying Ship Construction 


assembling plant of the American International 

Shipbuilding Corporation, near Philadelphia, by 
a member of the staff of THE IRON AGE discloses sub- 
stantial progress not only in the completion of the ship- 
yard, but in the actual construction of ships. Eight 
keels have been laid and more shipways are ready for 
Lack of a sufficient supply of fabricated steel 
is delaying not only keel-laying but the work of com- 
pleting the hulls already started. 

Although plate and shape mills have been working 
at practically full capacity for several weeks on steel 
for shipbuilding, the full effect of this speeding up will 
not be felt at Hog Island for perhaps 30 days, at least, 
as the average interval from the time plates and shapes 


SURVEY of conditions at the Hog Island ship 


keels. 


ve View of the Hog Isiand Shipyard, 
leave the rolling mills until received at the shipyard 
ready for assembling is 60 days. In some instances 
this time can be bettered, but when the steel has to be 
sent to points as far west as Minneapolis, Minn., it 
takes even longer than 60 days to get it back to the 
shipyard in the fabricated sections. 

More than 35 fabricating shops are doing work for 
the Hog Island plant. Some are fairly close at hand, 
while others are at points so far distant that several 
weeks must be allowed for transportation of the steel 
from the mills to the shops, and a like period for its 
transportation to the shipyard. There has been not a 
little criticism of the action of the officials of the 
American International Shipbuilding Corporation in 
placing fabricating contracts over such a wide area, 
but their answer to this is that no other course was pos- 
sible if maximum ship production was to be obtained. 
Every available fabricating shop in the country, except 


Showing Completed Shipways on 
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those in the far West, is being utilized either by the 
Hog Island project or the Submarine Boat Corporation, 
whose shipyard is at Port Newark Terminal, N. J. 


Fabricated Plan Proves Successful 


There were many experienced steel men who pre- 
dicted that the fabricated method of producing ships 
would cause many difficulties. Among these they men- 
tioned the possibility that the sections from widely 
scattered fabricating shops, when received at the ship- 
yard, would not fit properly. The work at Hog Island 
has progressed sufficiently to convince skeptics that the 
fabricated plan of building ships presents no such 
obstacle. The blueprints and templets furnished to the 
fabricators have been followed most carefully and rivet 





Which Ships Have Been Start 


Eight of 


holes in the plates have seldom varied a fraction of a 
inch. In fact, the sections have fitted together so per 
fectly that it has not been deemed necessary, as was 
at first planned, to punch holes about 1/16 in. smaller 
than the size required for rivets, these holes to be 
reamed when the material reached the shipway. Now 
all holes are being punched to full size. 

Another objection to the fabricated ship in the 
minds of many well-informed shipping men was the 
extra weight of the ship, due to its flat-bottom construc- 
tion. It has been accurately figured out that only one 
half ounce of coal per mile for each additional ton of 
weight is burned in a ship of this type as compared 
with other types, and this slight disadvantage, it_is 
held, is not sufficient to weigh against the great advan- 
tage in large and rapid production made possible by the 
fabricating plan. 

Although it will be sufficient 


some months before a 
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number of the Hog Island ships take to the water to 
demonstrate their practicability and _ serviceability, 
it is the opinion of officials of the corporation who have 
been following the work closely that even in peace times 
the fabricated plan will continue as an important factor 
in the construction of merchant ships. 


First Launching in Three Months 


The first ship should be launched in about three 
months, possibly in less time if the steel supply reaches 
large proportions soon. After the first ship leaves the 
ways the launchings will come rapidly until ships are 


leaving the ways at the rate of one every other day. 
The fitting-out basin will accommodate 28 vessels, and 
while at first it may take four to six weeks to fit out a 
hull after it is launched, it is expected that before the 
will be partially 


work has progressed very far the ships 
fitted out while 
on the ways, and 
the completion of 
the fitting - out 
work will be ac- 
complished in a 
week to 10 days. 
There appear £4 

to be only two a a 
factors now which AS ie 7 ‘\ ~ a 
will delay rapid rs kar 
progress at Hog ; 
Island. One is the 
rapidity with 
which steel is re- 
ceived. The other 
is the question 
of skilled labor. 
The steel supply 
appears to be 
partially settled, 
and within a few 


A; 
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In the Upper Picture Workmen Are Shown Fitting 
sections have fitted remarkably well: in fact no trouble 
in which fabricating shops have followed blueprints 

Material for the 
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a Fabricated Section Into Place 
has been experienced, 
and templets. The 


shipways is brought on cars, which may be 
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weeks it ought to be coming in quantities large enough 
so that all shipways will be fully supplied, with reserve 
stocks on hand to protect against delays due to rail- 
road congestion or other causes. The labor situation js 
not fully solved, and it is admitted that it gives the 
officials of the shipbuilding corporation some worry. 
As the work increases it will be necessary to have suf- 
ficient numbers of skilled shipwrights ready to go on 
the shipways, and it can only be determined by actual 
conditions at the time whether the supply of skilled 
shipworkers will be fully up to the requirements. 


50 Ships May Be Built This Year 


It seems probable that the American International 
Shipbuilding Corporation will soon be able to show by 
actual results that it will be able to complete its big 
job as agreed with the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
The contract pro- 
vides for the com- 
pletion of 25 7500- 
ton “A” ships by 
Oct. 13, 1918, and 
25 8000-ton “B” 
ships by Dec. 13, 
1918. 

This achieve- 
Coe : er ment may not be 
ae fully accomplish- 
7h ed, but it is ex- 
bs Sr ie pected that the 

& 50 ships will be 
completed by the 
end of the year, 
after which time 
progress on the 
remaining = ships 
under contract 
should be fully 
up to the expec- 


So far in the work at Hog Is:end these 
this being no doubt due to the careful way 
picture shows the laying of floor sections 
seen on tracks at right of picture 


lower 
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tations expressed in the contract. The total number 
of ships under contract is 180, of which 120 are to be 
delivered by July 13, 1919. Then the other 60 ships, for 
which a contract was recently awarded, will be con- 
structed. 

No other shipyard in the world has ever attempted 
such a task, or one that in any way compares with it, 
and this fact should be borne in mind by those who 
criticise the shipbuilding company’s performance. One 
fact which has not been greatly emphasized is that the 
original estimate of $21,000,000 for construction of the 
plant was based on the expectation that the work would 
be started not later than July of last year, when as a 
matter of fact so much time was taken in Washington 
with preliminaries that the contract was not actually 
signed until Sept. 13, 1917. Neither did anyone expect 
that we would have a winter marked with such severity 
that even well- 
co-ordinated stee!] 
companies broke 
down under the 
strain. Despite 
this most unusual 
weather the work 
at Hog Island con- 
tinued throughout 
the winter with 
very few inter- 
ruptions. It was 
almost impossible 
to keep men at 
work, and _ one 
week more than 
36,000 men were 
employed, al- 
though the aver- 
age number on 
the job each day 
was only 26,000. 
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The Section of Steel Shown in the Upper Picture Came in This Shape from the Fabricating Shop. 
be noted one of the difficulties of fabricated construction, which will be relieved when the supply of steel improves. One of the 


arge plates for the bottom of the hull is missing. This is likely to happen when material is « 


Note the curved plates at sides of hull. These are 
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Officials of the corporation point out that it was 
these extraordinary conditions which made it impossible 
to keep within the original estimates. Prices for all 
material steadily advanced and every delay meant pay 
ing a higher price. Many purchases of machinery and 


other equipment greatly exceeded the original esti- 
mates, which were prepared shortly after war was 
declared. 


Comparisons That Shew Size of the Job 


An interesting comparison has been made by the 
American International Shipbuilding Corporation to 
show the size of its job compared with such other well- 
known undertakings as the Panama Canal, the New 
York dual subways, the Catskill Aqueduct, etc. The 
total cost of plan: and ships (based on 120 ships covered 
in the original contract) at Hog Island is about $220, 
000,000, which 
will be expended 
throughout the 22 
months of the 
contract at the 
rate of $10,000,- 
000 a month. On 
no other’ con 
struction job in 
the history of the 


world has_ such 
a record been 
equalled. The 
Panama Canal 


cost $350,000,000, 
an average ex 
expenditure of 
$2,760,000 per 
month. The New 
York dual sub 
Ways cost $282,- 
000,000, and this 


~aghe 


In the lower picture is to 


oming from many different shops 


which are flat bottom and } 


vertical sides 
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are not being used, the quality of plates known as 


manufacturers’ standard having been substituted for 


= oA all ship work. Though it passes Lloyd’s tests, it is 
z : 
So lower in carbon than standard ship plates and therefore 
‘hart Sho ne (sre t Public . ° ene 
= gv A . a : has less tensile strength, but its greater ductility offsets 
rs Works of the World Compared : : 
od ' | With the Hog Island Shipbuild this to a great extent. 
yp Th 4 ine Project. Areas rearenent tote About 3500 manufacturing plants scattered over the 
= | | cost, the two dimer showing United States are manufacturing various parts to go 
S 64 rate and period of nstructior into the Hog Island ships. Each one of these ships 
us respectivel Horizontal distances will require approximately 20,000 articles. 
25 | ‘nus represent duration of work The yard itself has been built on such a large scale 
°o that in ordinary times from two to three years would 
=a 4 probably have been required to complete it. It is the 
= } ° ° ° 
: largest shipyard in the world; in fact, it is as large as 
2 
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HOG PANAMA CANAL NEW YORK DUAL CATSKILL PENN_RR NEW YORK TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY — GARY STEEL PLANT 
ISLAND SUBWAYS AQUEDUCT TUNNELS & TERMINAL & CITY CONSTRUCTION 


money was spent at the rate of only $1,960,000 per 
month. The Catskill Aqueduct cost $176,000,000, which 
was expended at the rate of $1,600,000 per month. The 
accompanying chart gives other comparisons. 

Officials of the shipbuilding corporation point out in 
answer to criticisms of extravagance that they have 
been working under such high pressure as was not 
known on other large construction jobs; that they were 
obliged to procure their material and labor in rapidly 
rising markets, and that the unprecedented weather 
conditions created many costs counted upon in the 
estimates. 

This chronology of the work shows how progress has 
been made: 


not 


Contract signed Sept 1s 

Work of surve ng ground started Sept. 14 

First pay day for workmen was Sept when 1429 
plovees were ol! the rolls 

First keel laid on Feb. 12, just five months after the sig: 
ing of the contract (four month had been the estimate of 
the time required ) 

Probable date of first launching, about July 15 or Au 

Fift ships probably completed by Jar 1, 1919 


Million Tons of Ships in a Year 


It is predicted by George J. Baldwin, chairman of 
the board of directors of the corporation, that when 
launchings begin the production of ships at Hog Island 
will be at the rate of 1,000,000 tons per year, which is 
far in excess of the total production of all the shipyards 
of the country together before the war. 

This shipyard will require about 400,000 tons of steel 
per year, of which about 75 per cent is plates and the 
remainder shapes and bars. Lloyd specification plates 





for 
the 


Condition 
to This Time 


tapidity 
Supply 


of Ship 
of 


Construction Would 
Fabricated Material Has 


any five existing yards in the United States. The 50 
shipways operated in 10 groups of five each, each 
group being practically a shipyard in itself, having its 
own shop buildings, working staffs, etc., but all 10 
groups are operated by one central organization. The 
buildings now erected or in course of erection cover an 
area of 25 acres. 

One of the big jobs at the shipyard was to arrange 
for adequate yard tracks for handling incoming ma- 
terial. About 75 miles of tracks have been laid, the 
first coming to a classifying yard, and from 
this the heavier material, such as fabricated steel, goes 
to the storage yard or direct to the ships as may be 
required. Lighter or perishable material goes to ware 
houses, of which a large number have been constructed, 
each one for a different class of equipment. 

Some further idea of the immensity of the job may 
be gained from these facts: For general construction 
purposes throughout the yard 105,000,000 ft. of lumber 
have used, a sufficient quantity to make 350 
schooner loads, each carrying 300,000 ft. There has 
been installed 85,000 ft. of high-pressure water pipe, 
approximately 16 miles, and 120,000 ft. of domestic 
water piping, covering 23 miles. A complete sewerage 
system, capable of taking care of a population of 30,000, 
and requiring 13 miles of pipe, has been built. In the 
construction of the yard about 250 cars of material 
were received daily. Of steel cable 1,500,000 ft. have 
been used. Coal is required at the rate of 1000 tons 
daily. More than 60 locomotive cranes are required in 
the yard for the unloading of material. There are 


are 


] 


material 


been 


400 derricks, on steel towers, for handling steel on the 
shipways. 
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Standardized Industrial Trucks 


Standardization of parts is one of the most im- 
portant features in the construction of a line of storage 
battery trucks and tractors designed for heavy and 
long continuous service that has been brought out by 
the Baker, R & L Co., Cleveland. This company has 
manufactured electric passenger and industrial vehicles 
for many years and is adopting some of the production 
methods of the automobile industry in the manufac- 
ture of trucks and tractors for industrial uses, at the 
same time going a step farther than the automobile 
manufacturers in that it has standardized its parts so 
that they can be used on all models. The line includes 
two and four-wheel drive, four-wheel steer trucks and 
tractors and elevating platform trucks. They are de- 
signed so that all of the principal unit assemblies and 
parts can be used on all types. This not only reduces 
the manufacturing costs, but enables the user of differ- 
ent models to carry a much smaller stock of repair parts 
than would be necessary were repair parts and com 
plete unit assemblies not interchangeable. 

The drive is through a single reduction worm and 
wormwheel of heavy construction, mounted on annulat 
and ball thrust bearings. A heavy cast-steel axle hous- 
ing incloses the worm-reduction and the differential 
with their ball-bearings and supports, all of which are 
self-contained in a cast-steel carrier forming a cover to 
the steel axle. This combined cover and gear carrier 





A Storags 
of the 


Battery Tractor for hl 
Parts Standardized for Use on the 


dustrial Plants Having All 
Different 
This Nature 


Sizes or 
on Other Ex: 


juipment of 
is easily removable, while the axle is under the vehicle. 
Alloy steel axle shafts with universal joints mounted 
in line with the steering knuckle pivots transmit the 
driving power to the wheels, which run on large annular 
ball bearings. 

The truck is driven by a 24-volt, 4-hp. standard 
motor and the tractor by a 48-volt, 5-hp. motor. The 
motor is attached to the power axle, transmitting its 
torque directly to the worm and wormwheel.. The 
trailing axle on the two-wheel drive machine differs 
only from the driving axle in that the steering knuckle 
jaws are secured in a tubular axle center, the worm 
reduction, differential and driving mechanism being 
omitted. The axle center member is the only part 
which is not used in the power axle assembly, and the 
two axle assemblies are interchangeable. Thus it is 
possible to change a two-wheel into a four-wheel drive 
by adding the driving parts to the front axle and 
connecting both power axles to the motor through 
driving shafts and universal couplings. The elevating 
platform truck has the same standard parts as the 
other type of machine, except a special trailing axle on 
which the loading platform rests. This platform is 
elevated by an auxiliary motor of the same voltage as 
the driving motor. 

The batteries are accessible for flushing, and de- 
mountable sides of the battery compartments permit 
their easy removal. A wide range of battery equip- 
ment can be supplied to meet requirements. Four bat- 
tery units are used for driving the tractor and two for 
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Elevating Platform tadustrial Truck with a Single Reductio1 

Worm and Wormwheel Drive Mounted in a Self-contained 

Cast Steel Carrier that Can Be Easily Removed if Desired 
without Taking Out the Axl 


driving the truck. Each type has four speeds forward 
and reverse. A foot-operated automatic switch is pro- 
vided, requiring constant pressure when operating th 
machine, and when the driver dismounts the switch 
opens the circuit and applies a powerful brake, locking 
all four wheels. A four-wheel steeg provides a short 
turning radius and flexibility in handling. The tractor 
has %-in. steel plate bumpers, to which are attached 
three-step coupler castings to accommodate trailers of 
different heights. The wheels are interchangeable, and 
are fitted with 3%% x 20-in. solid rubber tires. The 
elevating truck has wheels with 5 x 9-in. tires in the 
rear under the elevating platform. The speed of each 
type is 7 miles per hr., without 
miles per hr. with load. 


running load, and 


Bolt Manufacturers Will Serve the Government 


Fifty-five manufacturers of bolts, nuts and rivets, 
comprising about 98 per cent of this industry, met at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, Wednesday, 


April 17, and elected a committee to deal with all mat 
ters pertaining to Government work. 
follows: 


This committe 
Charles J. Graham, Graham Nut Co., 
Pittsburgh, chairman; Oliver Iron & Steel Co., Pitts 
burgh; ] Steel Co., South Bethlehem, Pa.; 


IS as 


lehem 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co., Port Chester, 
N. Y.; Buffalo Bolt Co., Buffalo; Foster Bolt & Nut Co 
Cleveland; Falls Rivet Co., Kent, Ohio; Gary Screw & 
Bolt Co., Chicago, and the Townsend Co., New Brighton, 
Pa. 

The Quartermaster’s Department, 
ment, requires 129,000,000 carriage, 
tire bolts, 
mediately. 
to go over these 
quantities required 
stock, and the orders distributed among 
those manufacturers who had the stock. The remain 
ing 75 per cent will be allocated among the manufac 
turing plants according to their productive capacity 

The committee will be at the service of the Govern 
ment or the Allies during the wa) Mr. Graham, chai! 
man, will maintain No. 1936 
Woolworth Building, New 


: 
seth 


Wal Depart 
machine, stove and 


of which 25 per cent must be shipped im 
The first duty of the new committee was 
found that the 


furnished 


specifications. It 
immediately 


Was 
could be 


from were 


headquarters at 


York 


room 


David Evans & Co. and the office of th 
Chicago Steel Foundry Co. about April 25 will remove 
from the Rookery in Lasalle Street, Chicago, to 
1061 and 1062, McCormick Building, 332 Michiga: 
Avenue. Mr. Evans has been in the Rookery 23 years 
and by moving he joins the many iron firms once lo 
build 


sales 


sult 


cated in its neighborhood which are now in the 


ings facing the Lake. 


The Algoma Steel Corporation, Sault Ste. Mari 
Ont., placed its new blast furnace in operation a few 
days ago. This is an old stack that 
Midland, Ont., and has been rebuilt and its capacity 1 
creased about 400 tons per day. 


was removed fron 




















Foreign Trade and the Winning of the War 


Cincinnati Convention Brings Out the Con- 


tributions of Various 


Industries and Lays 


Plans for Larger Exports When Peace Comes 


lr was inevitable that with the momentous strug- 
| gle going on in Flanders the war spirit should 
dominate the fifth National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention, held at the Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, on 


April 18, 19 and 20. The slogan of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, whicr called and 
directed the convention, is “Greater prosperity 
through greater foreign trade,” but it was plain 
throughout all the proceedings at Cincinnati 


that the leaders in trade, transportation and 
finance understand perfectly that ways and means 
of winning the * war paramount. All 
plans for trade when peace comes are strictly sub- 
ordinate in all thinking, whether related to’ trade 
at home or to the larger standing in the export 
trade which the United States is sure to secure. 
About 1200 delegates were in attendance, represent- 
ing chambers of commerce, export organizations, 
banks, shipping and a large number of prominent 
manufacturing and trading companies. 

Utter uncertainty as to the length of the war 
suggested that any definite plans now laid for ex- 
port extension might need to be revised before the 
opportunity would come for their free execution. 
It was shown, however, that Germany with all her 
war burdens is awake to the necessity for planning 
for the years after the war; also that Great Britain 
has taken steps to organize her trade for the years 
following the making of peace. Thus both countries, 
while overwhelmed with the distress of war, have 
done far more toward organizing for overseas trade 
than has been thought of in the United States, 
where thus far comparatively little change can be 
traceable as yet to the war. 


are now 


These foreign trade conventions do not pass 
resolutions. Men of all political parties take part 
in them. There is no riding of hobbies and the 
Foreign Trade Council is not committed to one 
economic theory as against another. However, at 
each convention a committee is appointed, known as 
the general convention committee, which draws up 
a declaration aiming to catch up and express the 
spirit of the sessions and give to the public the pre- 
vailing sentiment of the general and group ses- 
sions. No better idea of the spirit of the Cincin- 
nati convention can be given than by putting at 
the outset of this report the declaration of prin- 
ciples presented by the general committee at the 
Saturday morning session. It is as follows: 


“The fifth National Foreign Trade Convention was 
assembled to consider the part of foreign trade in win- 
ning the war. Comprehensive reports were submitted 
from many of the basic elements of our overseas com- 


Declaration of Convention Sentiment 
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It was the first convention of the National For- 
eign Trade Council since the United States became 
a belligerent, but no previous convention has been 
held under conditions of greater uncertainty as to 
the time when the well-laid plans discussed at its 
sessions could be put into effect. Thomas L. Chad- 
bourne, counsellor to the War Trade Board, made 
his hearers very thoughtful when he intimated at 
the Thursday afternoon session that the war was 
likely to last from now on as many years as it has 
already lasted. 

The important place of the steel and metal- 
working industries in the foreign trade movement 
has been constantly recognized in the four years 
since the National Foreign Trade Council was or- 
ganized, James A. Farrell having been its chair- 
man from the beginning. It was further empha- 
sized at Cincinnati by the election of E. A. S. 
Clarke as convention president. Mr. Farrell’s ad- 
dress was an admirable summing up of the situa- 
tion as affected by all that has grown out of this 
country’s going to war. 

It was plain at Cincinnati that each year adds 
definitely to the American outfit for getting and 
holding export trade. Elementary questions that 
came up prominently, for example, at the St. Louis 
convention of 1915, are now little in evidence in the 
discussions at group meetings. 

It is to be said that the Government representa- 
tion at the convention was highly creditable and 
left a better impression of the way things are being 
bandled at Washington than has been given by 
recent revelations concerning some parts of the war 
program. 





merce, making clear the effective manner in which they 
are sustaining the war seryice of the nation. 

““New, enormous and imperative demand for materi- 
als for military necessity must be met, requiring read- 
justment of the busipess of the nation. Production must 
be stimulated, as millions of tons of commodities will 
be required. New shipyards are being built and the 
vessel construction is proceeding on a scale calling for 
the support of every department of American industry 
and of every productive interest. 


The Dominant Thought 


“With the United States bending every energy and 
pledging every resource to the defeat of the central 
powers, it was to be expected that the dominant thought 
of the convention would be how to make every plan for 
the extension of American exports count for the most 
toward the winning of the war. It has been recognized 
in all the deliberations that whatever is now done look- 
ing to larger-trade when peace comes must be subordi- 
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nated for the time being to measures that meantime 
will impose new and heavy penalties upon Germany and 
her allies. 

Exports Must Be Maintained 


“To play its part in winning the war, American for- 
eign trade must be maintained both as a support of na- 
tional credit and a source of materials required in mili- 
tary and naval operations. 

“The war needs of the Entente powers vastly ex- 
panded our commerce between 1914 and 1917. Our own 
entry into the war calls for the maintenance of trade 
with the great markets that are the economic if not the 
political allies of the nations fighting Germany. Latin 
America, Asia and Oceania are as dependent upon the 
United States for merchandise to sustain their produc- 
tivity as the United States is dependent upon them for 
essential war materials and food. Recognition of this 
mutual obligation and the least possible deviation from 
it, except what military advantage justifies, is shown by 
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achieved; but it is to be hoped that no restriction will 
be imposed or continued without consideration of its 
practicability within the mechanism of a commerce as 
well as in the organization of the War Trade 
at Washington. 


soard 
The exporters and importers should 
be and desire to be the active associates of the Gov- 
ernment in the enforcement of the war trade embargo 
laws. 

“In the granting of permission to export, preference 
may well be given, apart from products needed for war, 
to those which will tend in the largest degree to 
strengthen our manufacturers’ hold upon trade hereto- 
fore monopolized by the central powers. 


War Shipping as Merchant Marine 
“A merchant marine is being created of tonnage suf- 
ficient ultimately to provide for the maintenance of 
necessary exports and import trade during the war, 
and for any reasonable expansion of that trade after 


the war, provided that extra war costs of construction 





JAMES A. FARRELL E. A. S. CLARKE 0. K. DAVIS 
Chairman National Foreign President of the Convention Secretary National Foreign 
Trade Council Trade Council 


the experience of other nations at war to be sound war 
policy. 

“The imperative need of the hour is the presence 
in the North Atlantic of as great a tonnage as can be 
handled in military transport without weakening the 
lines of supply of our forces which originate in all the 
non-European Sacrifices necessary to this 
end will be gladly borne. The members of this con- 
vention, individually and through the National Foreign 


markets. 


Trade Council, stand ready to place at the Government’s 
disposal their experience and information, to the end 
that the determination of the essential character of the 
various trades and the necessary curtailment of the 
exports and imports shall be both practical and ef- 
fective. 


Export and Import Control 


“It should be remembered that the administration of 
the export and import license system at Washington is 
but a fraction of the labor involved. A greater part is 
the increased work and expense imposed upon exporters, 
importers, ship owners and the customs, all of whose 
staffs are depleted by war service, not to mention con- 
signees in foreign countries. 

“These requirements are and will continue to be 
cheerfully discharged where any practical result is 


be readjusted to accord with the costs (with due allow 
ance for depreciation) of the competing shipping of 
foreign nations after the war. Allowances also must 
be made for any extra costs of operation of these 
American steamers by reason of any handicap imposed 
by our shipping laws as compared with those of other 
nations. 

“The present congestion of Eastern ports is an im 
The Southern Atlantic 


and Gulf ports not now crowded should be more freely 


pediment to success in the war. 


utilized. The improvement and extension of inland wa- 
terways under a broad and economical national policy 
will afford the additional means of transportation essen- 
tial to supplement our railroad system and to insure 
the most effective utilization of our terminals and met 


chant marine. 


Webb-Pomerene Law 


the of the 
Webb-Pomerene law authorizing co-operation in export 


“This convention’ commends enactment 
trade, believing that it will assist effectively European 
reconstruction and the economic provision of supplies 
for other markets deprived for several years of their 
normal importations. Moreover, it is believed that the 
law provides a means by which manufacturers, mer- 


chants and producers of natural products, and more es- 
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pecially firms of moderate size may associate their re 


sources. We repeat our conviction that the future wel- 
fare of American foreign trade largely depends upon 
the participation in its benefits of a steadily increasing 
number of enterprises. Individually or in co-operation, 
the prospect of success of well-directed and sustained 
effort is reassuring. 

Our trade must depend for its future development 
primarily upon the efficiency of agricultural] and indus 
trial production, upon the enterprise of American mer- 
chants, manufacturers, shipping and banking, and upon 
the training of youth in our schools, colleges and uni 
National 


efforts in co 


versities. The Educational Committee of the 
Foreign Trade Council will continue its 
operation with Governmental and other agencies to 


this 


end. 
War Trade and Peace Trade 
“The best preparation for an effective after-the-war 
trade policy is adherence to sound business principles 
in the regulation and restriction of trade during the 
The War Trade 
with the diplomatic and consular services, the Depart- 


war. 3oard, the Department of State 


ment of Commerce, the Federal Reserve Board, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the Tariff Commission and the 
Shipping Board can assist American enterprise by the 
of 


collecting and disseminating more extensive and de- 


negotiation advantageous commercial treaties, by 


tailed information of foreign markets and suggesting 
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improved and 


financing, selling purchasing methods. 

“The failure of Congress to grant adequate appro- 
priations for foreign trade promotion through the diplo- 
matic and consular services and the Department of 
Commerce is a national reproach. 

“To meet world competition, American business must 
be relieved of disadvantages imposed by legislation and 
protected by Governmental action from possible dis- 
Whatever be 
States tariff 


hould possess adequate resources for the encourage- 


markets. its 


United 


foreign 
the 


crimination in un- 


derlying principles, system 
ment and protection of the foreign trade of the United 
States. To assure to the United States the continuance 
of the favorable treatment which our commerce enjoyed 
before the war and to protect American exports against 


should 


adopt the principle of a flexible or bargaining tariff. 


discrimination in foreign market Congress 


Trade Survey Favored 
“Valuable lessons are afforded by the preparation 
of other nations to investigate and inventory their na- 
tional assets in anticipation of the reconstruction era. 
The National Foreign Trade Council should urge imme- 
diately that the Government and foreign trade interests 
undertake a similar survey with special reference to 
sources of supply of imported raw materials, the eco- 
nomic situation likely to arise after the war and the 
exports necessary for the full employment of our labor, 


our factories and our merchant marine.” 


War Contributions of Industries to Foreign Trade 


It is the custom at these foreign trade meetings to 
elect a convention president. At previous conventions 
Alba B. Johnson, president Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
has presided, and in many respects his handling of these 
gatherings has been ideal. For the Cincinnati con- 
vention the choice fell upon E. A. S. Clarke, president 
of the Lackawanna Steel Co. Mr. Clarke’s remarks in 
taking the chair were brief, but his chief contribution 
to the valuable literature of the convention was a paper 
dealing with the part of the metal trades in the carry- 
ing on of the war, special reference being had to exports 
of iron and steel. Extracts from this paper follow: 


Iron and Steel in the War 


“The great increase in the production of iron and 
steel, while due in part to the full operation of existing 
facilities, is also, to a large extent, due to very consid- 
erable additions to existing plants, as well as to the 
construction of entirely new plants. These increases in 
capacity have naturally followed the lines indicated by 
demand, and it is gratifying to note, in view of the 
enormous demand that exists for ships, the plate-mak- 
ing capacity of the country has been nearly doubled. It 
now stands at about 6,000,000 tons per year, the equiva- 
lent of 18,000,000 deadweight tons of ships, with ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 tons of additional capacity under 
construction which will all be in operation before the 
end of the year. 

“Practically no new plants or mills have been built 
for the manufacture of shell steel. Shell steel, while 
not made in quantity in this country before, is a quality 
of steel not greatly different from other grades which 
have long been manufactured in the United States, and 
requires only careful, conscientious supervision for its 
successful manufacture. 


A Factor of Safety on Manganese 


“With the urgent demand for ships for military 
uses, the Government naturally desires to limit the 
shipping engaged in transporting manganese and 


chrome to the greatest extent possible, and the steel in- 
dustry is co-operating to that end. It has, however, 
seemed necessary to point out very strongly to the au- 
thorities at Washington that a reasonable margin for 
contingencies must be allowed. Ocean transportation is 
not a matter that can controlled can railroad 
transportation; and the time involved in voyages to 
Brazil and South Africa is also an important factor, 
since if a vessel is lost, the cargo can only be replaced 
after an extended time, and the industry may suffer 
severely meanwhile. It has seemed necessary, there- 
fore, to ask for more tonnage than a theoretical caleu- 
lation would indicate. 

“It is also fortunate that the principal users of man- 
ganese and chrome foresaw the present situation and 
made heavy purchases as a matter of protection, soon 
after the beginning of the war, much in excess of their 
immediate requirements, and involving very large 
amounts of capital. Many of them also purchased or 
chartered ships at heavy cost to insure the transporta- 
tion of these materials. ’*These large purchases also 
had the effect of stimulating production at the pro- 
ducing points, and we may be grateful for the broad 
vision which prompted these concerns to take such 
action, as otherwise stocks on hand would be materially 
less than they now are and less ships available for 
North Atlantic trade. 

“Research work in laboratories of the producers of 
metals as well as in private laboratories and those of 
colleges and public institutions have contributed to the 
increased production of metals and to the possibilities 
of using domestic raw materials of lower grades than 
the imported. 

“The steel industry has also very greatly increased 
the production of by-product coke, in the manufacture 
of which both benzol and toluol are produced. Benzol 
is the base material for the synthetic manufacture of 
earbolic acid from which picric acid, one of the neces- 
sary high explosives, is made. Toluol is the basic ma- 
terial from which tri-nitrate of toluol, known as TNT, 
another necessary high explosive, is made. Benzol and 
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toluol are also base materials for the manufacture of 
the aniline dyes. 

“Disregarding any question as to the wisdom of 
price fixing as a Government policy in time of war, the 
experience obtained in mobilizing the various lines of 
industry so that the requirements of the Government 
might be promptly met affords a valuable lesson to the 
country. It has demonstrated, more effectively than 
could have been expected a few years ago, the value of 
co-operation and co-ordination of effort, and the eco- 
nomic wastefulness of the unrelated efforts of the many, 
striving to accomplish separately results which can be 
so much more easily and effectively accomplished col- 
lectively. 


Europe Preparing for Trade After the War 


‘“‘When the war is over and the world again turns to 
peaceful pursuits and the rebuilding of the industries 
of the devastated countries, there will necessarily be 
intense competition for the trade of the copsuming 
countries. The manufacturing nations of Europe, ex- 
hausted by war and bearing heavy loads of debt and 
taxation, will be under the most pressing necessity of 
exporting as much of their products as possible, as a 
means of obtaining essential supplies of food and raw 
materials as well as of re-establishing their credit. Not- 
withstanding the tremendous struggle in which they are 
now engaged, the governments of all these nations are 
making the most thorough preparations for re-establish- 
ing and extending their foreign trade after the war, 
and with the assistance and advice of their leading busi- 
ness men—manufacturers, merchants, steamship own- 
ers and bankers—are studying and proposing solutions 
for the problems involved. 

“In Great Britain there is a Ministry of Reconstruc- 
tion, which has organized and appointed no less than 
eighty-seven different commissions and committees cov- 
ering practically every department of industry, finance 
and commerce, both foreign and domestic, besides many 
other matters connected with the return of the nation 
to normal conditions after the war. There are serving 
on these committees many of the foremost men in Great 
Britain, experts in their own particular lines, whose 
services are being given freely and to the best of their 
ability. 

“A large bank has already been chartered, with 
ample capital, for the express purpose of fostering, de- 
veloping and assisting foreign trade; and not the least 
of the purposes which it is intended to serve is that of 
furnishing accurate, reliable information as to the real 
nature and prospects of success of proposed foreign en- 
terprises, and as to the financial standing and credit of 
foreign buyers. 


Germany Actively Planning 


“Former Ambassador Gerard informs us that all Ger- 
man shipyards not needed for naval vessels are crowded 
with merchantmen under construction, and that German 
manufacturers are accumulating surplus products for 
the purpose of making a drive for foreign trade imme- 
diately the end of the war releases their ships. The 
German network of banks and commercial houses cov- 
ering South America is practically intact, and past ex- 
perience leaves no room for doubt as to the efficiency 
of its organization. We now know that it was largely 
organized with the assistance of the German Govern- 
ment, from whom it has received support in every 
practicable way. Co-operation and co-ordination of ef- 
fort have characterized German industry and trade 
for many years past and, notwithstanding the effects 
of the war, it will still be necessary for us to reckon 
with much the same persistent, intelligent and effective 
competition from German manufacturers and mer- 
chants as in the past. 

“In our own country, where, due to a greatly ex- 
panded productive capacity, we shall be in more urgent 
need of foreign outlets than ever before, no concerted 
effort has as yet been made either privately or under 
Government auspices, to study this subject intelligently 
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with a view to laying plans for an active campaign, 
with the exception of these conventions, and the work 
of the National Foreign Trade Council, the Manufactur 
ers’ Export Association, and similar associations of pri- 
vate individuals and companies. 


How Our Manufacturers Might Organiz:2 


“The assistance furnished to our Government in the 
working out of the many problems involved in meeting 
war requirements, by the co-operating committees of 
the American Iron and Steel Institute, suggests a 
method by which, under the Webb act, committees o1 
associations might assist in devising plans for meet 
ing world competition after the war, for resisting the 
foreign invasion of our own markets and for promoting 
the distribution and sale throughout the world of ou 
own products. 

“At present the work of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute in connection with war requirements is 
performed by a number of sub-committees subject to 
one general committee. 

“In other lines of industry, similar committees, each 
composed of members fully conversant with its particu- 
lar subject or department, reporting to a general com 
mittee on foreign trade, of the respective industries, 
might deal effectively and successfully with our export 
problems. To sub-committees might be assigned the 
duty of covering certain important phases of foreign 
commerce, such as credits, transportation and freight 
rates, port facilities, customs tariffs, ete. 

“In view of what is being done along similar lines 
by the Governments of the manufacturing nations of 
Europe, it would seem that our Government might well 
consider establishing a separate administrative depart 
ment, with a member of the Cabinet at its head (in 
effect, a Secretary for Foreign Trade), whose duty it 
would be to foster and assist in mobilizing the develop- 
ment and extension of the foreign trade of the United 
States, and to which the committees above suggested 
could make recommendations, 2nd under whose direc 
tion and supervision they might, if approved, be carried 
out.” 


What Other Industries Did 


Eight other short papers were given under the gen- 
eral head of war contributions of various factors of for- 
eign trade. These covered textiles, lumber, chemicals. 
automobiles, finance, oil, agriculture and coal. Henry 
Howard, vice-president Merrimac Chemical Co., Boston, 
emphasized the rapid growth of the American potash 
industry. Production in 1915 was 970 tons. This was 
increased in 1916 to 9720 and in 1917 to about 
42,000 tons, the output in the first half of that year be 
ing doubled in the second half. The paper on petro 
leum by A. C. Bedford, chairman Standard Oil Co., 
showed that the United States last year produced mors 
crude oil than ever before, the refineries being equipped 
not only to handle all that oil but all that could be got 
from Mexico. This in productior 
occurred with less increase in price than in any otherin 
dustry. John N. Willys, in a paper on foreign automo 
bile trade and the war, estimated that the armies on all 
fronts were using last year 300,000 motor vehicles. Ap 
proximately 20,000 trucks bought I 
United States Army, with 10,000 more ordered up t 
Feb. 1 this year. At that time requirements were 
sight for 10,000 to 15,000 more, for which orders had 
not been placed. A considerable part of the first 20,000 
had been delivered and sent to their destinations 

In telling of the part of coal in helping to win the 
war, J. H. Wheelwright, president Consolidation Coa 
Co., raised the question whether at the end of the war 
this country’s coal output would be sufficient to 
the demand made upon it by foreign countries 
American coals are supplied immediately foreign na 
tions might go back to their old sources of supply and 
it would be very difficult to get back this trade again 
The question will not be one of vessels, but of 
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the coal loaded on cars and transported to tidewater. 
The labor situation by that time may ease up, the paper 
suggesting that “many men who have left the coal min- 
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ing industry for work in munitions and kindred em- 
ployment will sooner or later be seeking their old voca 
tion.” 


Ways of Preparing for After-the-War Trade 


Four group meetings were held on Thursday even- 
ing devoted to organization and education for foreign 
trade after the war. At the meeting dealing with “Co- 
operation in Foreign Trade,” Gilbert H. Montague, who 
was the attorney of the American Manufacturers’ Ex- 
port Association in connection with the Webb-Pomerene 
bill, spoke of that legislation as likely to be an im- 
portant factor in the rehabilitation of Europe. In the 
early stages of that rehabilitation after the war he be- 
lieved that business would have to yield in large meas- 
ure to philanthropy. Only the most effective mobiliza- 
tion of available American manufacturing capacity cap 
begin to supply the most immediate and pressing needs 
of Europe after the war. Purchases in the United 
States for account of European reconstruction would 
undoubtedly be more or less centralized either in Gov- 
ernment agencies or in unofficial but non-competing 
buying agencies for foreign interests. In the speaker’s 
view “freedom instead of Governmental interference 
and restraint must be the world’s guiding principle in 
the future. Only in this way can be perpetuated those 
moral and material ties on which depend Amerijca’s po- 
litical and commercial future and that league of na- 
tions by which alone may be assured a lasting peace 
after the war.” 


District Co-operation for Export 


George H. Charls, American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, outlined one method by which manufac- 
turers might organize for foreign trade under the per- 
mission granted by the Webb act. He proposed a dis- 
trict export selling company and used for illustration 
the Ohio-Miami Valley district, with Cincinnati and 
suburbs as the chief center. Various cities in south- 
western Ohio and on the Ohio River would be included, 
with Richmond, Lawrenceburg and Aurora, Ind., and 
Ashland, Newport and Covington in Kentucky. The 
functions of the selling company were outlined at sume 
length. Chief of these was the organization of indi- 
vidual departments to handle the sale of the products of 
members in foreign fields, these departments to be di- 
vided geographically or according to kindred lines and 
each to be under the charge of an expert sales man- 
ager responsible only to the district manager. “The in- 
dividual manufacturers should at all times quote the 
company their lowest export prices, allowing the com- 
pany a commission, and agree to set aside a definite 
yearly amount of their product for export sales. They 
should further agree to extend such credit as the com- 
pany should recommend. The company would pay the 
manufacturer as it received payment from the foreign 
buyer.” 

The speaker estimated that the Ohio-Miami Valley 
district has a minimum of 500 concerns engaged in ex- 
port, business. “If each member would agree to sub- 
scribe for stock to the extent which would make its 
payments $500 per annum for five years, the district 
would have a fund of $250,000 per year to carry on this 
important work. This would give a capital stock of 
$1,250,000 paid up in five years.” The speaker pre- 
sented the advantages of his plan, important among 
which were the possibilities of carrying American 
stocks in foreign countries in American warehouses in- 
stead of relying on foreign houses to sell American 
goods—houses which might be controlled by foreign 
competitors. The district companies, he thought, might 
form the nucleus for national selling companies. 


Plans of European Competitors 


Papers had been prepared for this group meeting 
dealing with conditions affecting European competition 
in foreign markets after the war. One of these was by 
Philip B. Kennedy, commercial attaché at London, tell- 
ing of steps now being taken by various organizations 


in Great Britain to organize and “meet competition of 
combinations in Germany and the United States after 
the war.” The iron and steel committee in Great 
Britain had reported that only solidarity of action would 
enable British iron and steel manufacturers to hold 
their position in the markets of the world. Chauncey 
D. Snow, assistant chief Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, contributed a review of German or- 
ganization for renewed trade after peace. 

A paper by Charles M. Muchnic, vice-president of 
the American Locomotive Sales Corporation, dealt with 
the “Influence of Demobilization of War Industries Upon 
World Commerce.” He believed that the demobilization 
of war industries in all countries would find the United 
States best prepared to meet the demand for articles 
of peace from the countries that were destroyed and 
devastated by the war, as well as from the neutral na- 
tions of the world, which are at present unable to ob- 
tain the very necessities of their economic life. This 
country’s shipping program Mr. Muchnic considered a 
chief reason for optimism as to American participation 
in foreign trade after the war. He felt no apprehen- 
sion as to British or French competition and still less 
fear as to Germany, that country being as discredited 
in the Far East as in North and South America or any 
other civilized part of the world. “We have the good- 
will of the world, the material, the plant, organization, 
ships and foreign banks, and it is my belief that after 
the termination of the war we shall enter upon an era 
of world commerce which will eclipse all pre-war rec- 
ords or expectations.” 

James Bowron, president Gulf States Steel Co., 
urged a more sympathetic attitude on the part of the 
Government toward business as an essential in all plans 
for trade after the war. The Webb-Pomerene act in- 
dicated a beginning of better things in this regard. The 
development of German syndicates, so far as iron and 
steel were concerned, had been based on $3 a ton bonus 
given by the export organization. There was also the 
fact that westbound traffic paid the ocean freight, while 
on eastbound traffic from Germany there was practical- 
ly a ballast freight. There must be in the United 
States a policy of encouragement of business and of 
co-operation in business to meet that which had always 
prevailed in Germany. 


Export Business Training 


Commercial business training for foreign trade rep- 
resentatives was the keynote of nearly all addresses 
made at the meeting of the group on “Commercial 
Education for Foreign Trade.” H. E. Cole of the 
Standard Oil Co., who was chairman, described the 
school operated by his company for employees who are 
to be sent to different foreign fields. Briefly, the 
course covers a period of 14 weeks, a nominal salary 
being paid the.pupil during that time. A _ simple 
course in accounting is taught and letter-writing and 
other rudimentary matters come in for a share of atten- 
tion. Details as to the company’s methods of handling 
its foreign trade in different countries were explained. 
The school has now been in operation a sufficient time 
to prove it a success. 

One point brought out repeatedly was the necessity 
from a commercial point of view of teaching Russian 
in American colleges. It was stated by Glen L. Swig- 
gett of the Bureau of Education at Washington that 
out of 575 colleges only ten offer a course in Russian, 
and in only three is the course given from the spoken 
language standpoint. Attention was called to the fact 
that Germany is teaching thousands of her maimed 
soldiers Russian, with the idea of using them in her 
fight for Russian trade after the war. 
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Put Every Penny in Bonds 


Order Cabled by Myron C. Wick of Youngstown 


Ambulance Driver Gives Patriotic Instructions—Third Liberty Loan Campaign 
Continued with Enthusiasm—Detroit Largely Oversubscribed—Some Novel 
and Interesting Methods—Surprisingly Liberal Response from 
Many Foreign-Born Workers in Steel Plants 


UBSCRIPTIONS of the coun- 
try to the third Liberty loan 
passed the first billion-dollar 
line last Thursday. In the 
12 Federal Reserve districts 
in 10 business days the sub- 
scriptions amounted to 
$1,089,734,900, and it is 
clear that the $3,000,000,000 
will be raised, but it is hoped 
that the loan will be over- 
subscribed. Up to the pres- 
ent time small towns and 
cities and farming com- 
munities have been carrying 
away a large share of the 
honors, and in some districts 
excellent showings are being 

made in iron and steel, machinery and metal-working 

lines. In New York, for example, the Hardware, 

Metals and Allied Trade Division, despite the fact that 

the Central Advisory Committee organized two entirely 

new committees and assigned to them prospects from 
which the Hardware, Metals and Allied Trades secured 
more than $42,000,000 in the second Liberty campaign, 
that division in the second week of the present cam- 
paign was again in first place with the total then ex- 
ceeding the entire amount raised in the second cam- 
paign. 
The Machinery and Metal Trades Committee in 
New York is also making a remarkable showing. Its 
quota for the third loan is $20,000,000, which is nearly 
$7,000,000 in excess of that of the second loan. When 
the books were closed last Friday night the committee 
had raised about $6,750,000. Among the larger sub- 
scriptions taken by this committee were the following: 





American Locomotive Co............ .. $1,000,000 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co..........-. 500,000 
i OF OR eee eee er 500,000 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co..... 200,000 
Central Foundry Co...........ccccccecceces ; 100,000 
H. W. Johns-Manville Co.......ccesesceees- 600,000 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co..........+++: 125,000 
Locomotive Superheater Co. 300,000 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co.........66.eeeees 200,900 
Edgar Park of the Marlin-Rockwell Corpo- 

TREIOR. ccc cceevevess ctbedepae bes ba 300.000 
Henry W. Prentiss & Co...... 100.000 
Railway Steel Spring Co 500,000 
Singer Mfg. Co...... 400,000 


J. H. Williams & Co... 


eaee cowte 100,000 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation 


750,000 


Other New York subscriptions were as follows: 


Meow Torts Alp Te Cok occa cctcscvcscrcncies $300,000 
American Metal Co iseéds ‘ale 250,000 
EM Joseph (personal)... cccccccccccvcccovecs 100,000 
sie Tee COs . cacccwcsccianscdnaneneanes 1,000,000 


Hardware, Metal and Allied Trades Division 


In New York the organized forces of the Hardware, 
Metals and Allied Trades Division struck a pace at the 
start which will be maintained until the finish May 4. 
The chairman, George H. Richards, is enthusiastically 
supported by the entire committee of 26. He has for- 
gotten his own business for the month and is concen- 
trating every energy toward scoring a larger total 
than even the amount last October, which exceeded 


$42,000,000. The present committee, in addition to the 
field previously covered, has been asked by the head- 
quarters Liberty Loan Committee to include the pipe 
and fittings, valve, etc., trades for water, steam and gas. 
Added representatives on the committee are John S. 
Simmons, president of the John Simmons Co.; James G. 
Bateman, National Tube Co. and Farnham Yardley, 
Jenkins Brothers. 

The full committee, with usually 20 or more pres- 
ent, meets regularly and promptly at 12 noon each Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday during every week of the 
campaign, in the Governor’s room of the Hardware 
Club, where after a quick luncheon plans are discussed 
and action taken on current and future work, which is 
carefully outlined well in advance. With almost 5000 
names scattered over a wide territory, the work is so 
arranged as to embrace all of Greater New York by 
May 4, A sub-committee of three on ways and means, 
consisting of Bernard Ris, George F. Taylor of the Cor- 
bin Cabinet Lock Co., and A. Blackburn, with the H. & 
D. Folsom Arms Co., has assumed responsibility for at 
least five automobiles with chauffeurs per day for ap- 
proximately 75 automobile days in all, to be available 
in the near future when the corps of salesmen, which 
started from the Battery, reach upper Manhattan, the 
Bronx, Kings, Queens and Richmond boroughs. 

The selling staff is divided into groups of five each 
with a chairman, and the several chairmen are imme- 
diately directed by Nils Falk of the International Stee! 
Corporation. There is also a flying squadron of emer- 
gency men used to handling large transactions for spe- 
cial detail whenever and wherever needed. The first 
night of the campaign 3925 letters to the trade were 
mailed as a starter. Thereafter every night (except 
Saturday) outgoing letters from the chairman have been 
and will be mailed to each prospect for the following 
day preceding the salesman’s call, to notify the prospec- 
tive bond buyer of the visit. 


Heavy Subscriptions at Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, April 22.—Very heavy subscriptions 
to the third Liberty loan have been made by industrial 
concerns in the Pittsburgh and Youngstown districts. 
The Brier Hill Steel Co., at Youngstown, contributed 
$1,000,000. Among Pittsburgh subscriptions were: 
The Ohio Fuel Supply Co., $500,000; American Zine 
& Chemical Co., $50,000; Union Steel Castings Co., 
$100,000; Gulf Refining Co., $250,000; Standard Un- 
derground Cable Co., $200,000; Carnegie Hero Fund 
Co., $50,000. The Industrial Committee, which has 
charge of the solicitation of employees of manufacturing 
establishments, reports that subscriptions will be almost 
100 per cent in nearly every plant, and that a refusal 
to buy a bond is such a rarity as to cause comment. 

About 95 per cent of the 9000 employees of the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co. in the Youngstown district have 
bought Liberty bonds to an amount in excess of $746,- 
000, the men having surpassed the record they set out 
to make, which was $700,000. One hundred per cent 
subscriptions were made by employees in the Bessemer 
and open hearth steel plants, also in the shafting works; 
Hannah blast furnace and at the five Hazelton blast 
furnaces of the company at Hazelton, Ohio. 

Myron C. Wick, Jr., now driving an ambulance in 
France, who is related to several of the larger steel 
officials in the Youngstown district, cabled from France 
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as follows: “Put every penny of my income in Liberty 


bonds.” 
Employees of the Lloyd-Booth department of the 
United Engineering & Foundry Youngstown, 
have subscribed $50,000 of Liberty bonds. The 
Shenango Furnace Co., Pittsburgh, has subscribed for 


$1,000,000 of third Liberty loan bonds. 


Co., at 


over 


Over 4000 employees and officials of the Westing 
house Machine Co., a subsidiary of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., held celebration in the works 
at East Pittsburgh last Friday, celebrating sales of 


bonds to employees to amount in of $233,000. 
The dinner period was lengthened half a 
the enthusiastic officials and employers held 
through the streets of East Pittsburgh. 
Employees of Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio, have subscribed for more than 
$900,000 of third Liberty loan bonds and expect to make 
t more than $1,000,000 before this 


excess 
hour, and 
parade 


week ends. 


Pittsburgh Foundrymen Buy Liberty Bonds 


The monthly meeting of the 
men’s 


Pittsburgh Foundry- 
Association was held in the rooms of the Americus 
Club, Pittsburgh, Monday evening, April 15, and was 
preceded by a dinner. Major Edgar Allan Custer, chief 
of the inspection of all ordnance material 
made in the Pittsburgh district, spoke on “Semi-stee] 
Projectiles.” Isaac W. Frank, president of the United 
Engineering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, made an ad 
dress, urging all the members of the association pe 
sonally, and also their employees, 
loan bonds. 


in charge 


to purchase Liberty 
At the conclusion of his address the asso- 
instructed its board of trustees 
W. J. Brant, C. P. Gale and J. L. Uhler to invest its 
trust fund amounting to $5,200 (increased while the 
meeting was going on from $3,900 by new subscrip 
tions) in third Liberty loan bonds. 

Mr. Frank, whose company, the United Engineering 
& Foundry Co., is one of the charter members of the 
association, personally subscribed $500 to the trust fund 
and expressed the wish that it would be invested in the 
purchase of Liberty bonds, which was done at once. 
It is probable that the trust fund will be still further 
increased. 


ciation consisting of 


As Viewed at Washington 


WASHINGTON, April 22.—The official record of sub 
scriptions to the first billion of the third Liberty loan 
discloses some surprising “reversals of form.” New 
York City, with a total nearly twice that of any other 
community in the country, was credited with but 35 
per cent of its quota, while St. Louis was shown to have 
raised 71 per cent of its allotment. The record made 
by the Missouri metropolis is specially significant in 
view of its large German-American population, which 
additionally emphasizes the fact that the city ranking 
second, Dallas, Texas, had raised but 42 per cent of 
its quota. The district records for the first billion 
dollars show the following details: 


District Subscriptio Per Cent 


St. Louis $92,800,950 7 
Dallas .. : 22 959, 80K 
Chicago 180,040,800 ‘( 
Minneapolis .. 10.000.000 
Kansas City 19,131,000 7 
BOSTON. ..<k.. 11,770,700 ‘ 
New York . j 318,249,850 
San Francisco . --+» 70,844,350 
Philadelphia ....... 82.874.000 
Cleveland ; 95,950,000 
Richmond dare ems ©7048. 600 


Atlanta 7,064,850 i 


The work in New York is so thoroughly organized, 
and its districts so minutely divided that a large volume 
of subscriptions is still in reserve, and will not show 
in the totals until the final count is made. A similar 


statement is made on behalf of Boston and San Fran- 
cisco, which rank close to New York in the above table. 

Treasury officials who are following the progress of 
the loan with close attention express no disappointment 
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over the fact that the receipts are barely keeping pace 
with the calendar on the basis of a total of $3,000,000,- 
000, apparently holding out no special promise of a 
large over-subscription. They declare that the last 
week of the first and second loans produced totals far 
greater proportionately than any preceding weeks, and 
they predict that history will repeat itself as to the 
third The rally on Friday next is confidently 
counted upon to speed up the movement and to give 
t an impetus that will last until the end of the big 
drive. Conservative estimates put the over-subscription 
at from $1,000,000,000 to $1,500,000,000. 


joan, 


} 


Cleveland Industries Respond 


CLEVELAND, April 22.—Liberty loan subscriptions in 
Cleveland have come out in large volume during the 
week, and include large subscriptions from pig 
iron and ore firms and steel companies. Returns are 
beginning to come in showing the results of the canvass 
among employees in industrial plants, and the liberal 
response that is being made by the men is very grati- 
fying. Subscriptions from plant employees now num- 
ber over 75,000, and the industrial committee that set 
100,000 as its goal now hopes to secure subscriptions 
from 125,000 workmen. 

Employees of the Cleveland Hardware Co. have 
voluntarily adopted the slogan “A Bond or Your Job,” 
ind have subscribed $90,000. They expect a 100 per 
cent subscription. Employees of the Hydraulic Pressed 
Steel Co. have subscribed $114,000, and a subscription 
is expected from every man. Other subscriptions of 
plant employees include the following: National Lamp 
Works of the General Electric Co., $40,000; employees 
of Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co., $25,000; employees of 
the Cleveland Tool & Supply Co., $15,000; employees 
of Ohio Foundry Co., $12,150; employees of the Amer- 
ican Multigraph Co., $75,000; employees of Cleveland 
Wire Spring Co., $5,600. Among the larger Cleveland 
subscriptions are the following: 


past 


American Steel & Wire Co £2 000.000 
Pickands Mather & Co 1,000,000 
McKinney Steel Co 1,000,000 
M \ Hanna & Co n excess ot 1,000,000 

erican Shipbuilding Co 775.000 
Otis Steel Co 650,000 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co 500,000 
Pittsburgh Steamship Co 375.000 
Standard Parts Co 250,000 
Price McKinney 250,000 
R. L. Ireland ‘ 200,000 
Orlel Norton & Co 100,000 
Cleveland Steel Co 75.000 
Johnson & Jennings Co 0.000 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co 50.000 
Templar Motors Corporation 50,000 
Hyd Pressed Steel Co 35,000 
Cleveland Steel Castings Co : 25.000 
H. CC. Tack Co ’ 20,000 
Vichek Tool Co fi 20,000 
Steel Improvement & Forge Co. 15.000 
Euclid Crane & Hoist Co ° 10,000 
Cleveland Furnace Co — OO 





Record Subscriptions at Buffalo 


BuFFALO, April 22.—The chairman of the Steel In- 
dustries Committee on the Third Liberty loan—Henry 
D. Miles, president of the Buffalo Foundry & Machine 
Co.—reports splendid progress is being made in the 
raising of the amount allotted to the steel and machin- 
ery industries of the city. Between one-half and two- 
thirds of the allotment has already been secured, and 
the rest is in sight, and the committee is confident of 
complete success in going over the top with more than 
the entire amount desired. 

Reports from the shop canvass in the various plants 
are very satisfactory, and it is believed that subscrip- 
tions will be received from at least 80 per cent of all 
workingmen employed. A number of plants have re- 
ported that 100 per cent of employees have taken third 
loan bonds. The American Car & Foundry Co., having 
two plants in Buffalo and one at Depew (a manufac- 
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turing suburb), with 2300 employees, in all, has nearly 
every man signed up for at least one bond. The Seneca 
Iron & Steel Co., manufacturer of black and galvanized 
sheets, reports a subscription from every one of its 672 
employees. 

The Buffalo Union Furnace Co., which has just 
posted announcement of a 10 per cent to 15 per cent 
wage increase, included in the announcement the state- 
ment that it expected every man in its employ to take 
at least one $100 bond. The company employs about 
500 men. 

All plants report that employees’ subscriptions are 
running far above those for the second Liberty loan. 
This is, of course, natural, as workingmen are making 
higher pay than they would have dreamed of a short 
time ago; and it is stated by employers that bonds sold 
this time will “stay sold,” and none of them be turned 


The President’s 


WASHINGTON, April 23.—President Wilson sig- 
nalized the passing of the first billion dollar mark 
in the Third Liberty Loan by a proclamation set 
ting apart Friday, April 26, for a nation-wide 
rally, which the Administration hopes will carry 
the total close to the minimum limit of $3,000,000,- 
set by Secretary McAdoo, thereby guaranteeing a 
handsome oversubscription. The President’s proc- 
lamation, which contemplates a half holiday Fri 
day afternoon, is as follows: 

An enemy who has gressly abused the power of 
organized government and who seeks to dominate 
the world by the 
the rights of America and the liberty and life of 
all the earth. 


might of the sword challe nges 


free nations of the 


dé 


honor and rights of Ame rica and the 


Our brave sons are facing fire of battle iy 
fense of the 
liberty of nations. To sustain them and to assist 
our gallant associates in the war, a generous and 
patriotic people have been called upon to subscribe 


to the Third Libe rty Loan. 

Now, therefore, 1, Weodrow Wilson, President 
of the United States of America, do appoint Fri- 
day, the twenty-sixth day of April, one thousand 
nine hundred and eighteen, as Liberty Day. 

On the afternoon of that day, I re quest the 
pe ople of the thew 


respective communities and liberally ple dge aneu 


United States to assemble in 


back 
reason. 

I’rederick C. Deming, district sales agent for the 
Carnegie Steel Co., who is specially in charge of sub- 
scriptions from sales agency departments of the various 
steel industries, has been very active in securing a large 
total from such departments and has also been success 
ful in having his company set aside from its total sub- 
scription the amount of $25,000 to be credited to the 
Buffalo sales department of that company. 


on account of leaving employ or for any other 


Philadelphians at Work 


William Breeden, Philadelphia sales manager for 
the Lackawanna Steel chairman of what is 
known as group No. 1 in the Philadelphia Liberty loan 
campaign, this group including iron and steel com- 
panies, bridge builders, heating and ventilating con- 
tractors or equipment manufacturers, engineers and 
appraisers, metal and mining companies, machinery 
manufacturers and shipbuilders. Howard Wood, Alan 
Wood Iron & Steel Co., is chairman of group No. 1A, 
comprising iron and steel companies and bridge build- 
John I. Monroe, Joseph A. Kelly Co., is chairman 


is 


Co., 


ers. 
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of the machinery manufacturers’ group. Edgar S. 
McKaig, Widener Building, is chairman of the ship- 
builders’ group, and Herman Helm, Aluminum Co. of 
America, is chairman of the group comprising metal 
and mining companies. The city is being convassed 
thoroughly, every possible subscriber being card _ in- 
dexed and followed up until his subscription is obtained 
or a satisfactory report is filed as to why he does not 
subscribe. 


Chicago Going Strong 
CuicaGco, April 22.—The iron and steel and kindred 
trades have well and are going strong. How 
seriously the metal trades regard the taking of bonds 
is exemplified by the proprietor of a small shop who 
said his employees could do one of three things: Fight, 


done 


Proclamation 
their financial support to sustain the nation’s 
cause. 

Patriotic demonstrations should be held in 
every city, town and hamlet throughout the land 


the Secre tary of 
the Treasury and the the 


Liberty Loan committees organized by the Federal 


under the gene ral direction of 
immediate direction of 
reserve hanks. 

Let the nation’s response to the Third Liberty 
the de te? 
the pe r 


Loan express in unmistakable terms 


mination of America to fight for peace, 
justice. 


manent ot 


For 


pe ace 


the purpose of participating in Liberty 


Day ee lebrations, all é mployee Ss of the k ede ral 
Government thro ghout the country whose ser 
rices can he spare d maybe CTCUSE d at 12 o'clock. 


noon, Friday, the twenty-sixth of April. 
Remarkable proof of the unity of America in 
its fight against the Kaiser is indicated by the 
nature of the observance of Liberty Day as plan- 
ned by the Southern States. 
26, the day designated by the President, is a legal 


By coincidence, April 


holiday in Alabama, Florida, Georgia and Missis- 
sippi, this being Memorial Day in honor of the 
Confederate dead. In all of these Southern States, 


the observance will te turned into Liberty Loan 


in behalf of the cause for which 


demonstrations 
a united nation is now fighting. 


Of such 
many 


; 


course, n 
in 
From several directions 


buy bonds or hunt another job. oO 
choice is arbitrarily laid before the 
shops; it is not necessary. it 
is reported that the bonds go like hot cakes. The 
Western Electric Co. is in the Machinery Division, and 
already it has 17,000 subscribers. It originally took 
14,000 buttons, but quickly sent in a hurry call f 
5000 more. 

In the division which machi 
supplies there are not many big firms, but E. P. Welles, 
president Charles f the 


workers 


oT 


takes in 1e tools and 
Besly & Co., vice-chairman of 
division, is well pleased with the progress being made 
Of 197 names assigned this division 67 were those 
of branch establishments, and effort is still being made 
to have home offices allot a portion of their purchases 
The headquarters of the work is at the 


and a surprise is promised 


to 


to Chicago. 
Chicago Machinery Club, 
before many days. 

Some of the vice-chairmen of 
Division are a little slow in sendin 


the Iron and Steel 


their reports, but 


o 
s 


it is because they are busy adding to the volume of 
sales. 
C. F. Biggert, vice-president Wisconsin Steel Co., 


vice-chairman of the stee! works and rolling mill divi- 
sion, has caused a large office in the Harvester Building, 
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Michigan Avenue and Harrison Street, to be designated 
as the headquarters of the division and of some of 
the various vice-chairmen. At this office some one is 
in attendance at all times, and none has need to go 
away without getting any information desired. At 
the South Chicago plant of the Wisconsin Steel Co. 
meetings have been held and the resultant enthusiasm 
has caused bonds to be taken “like hot cakes.” 

S. J. Llewellyn, president Interstate Iron & Steel 
Co., chairman of the Iron and Steel Division, has reason 
to be pleased with the record of his own company, and 
his organization, like others, is not yet through. At 
the East Chicago Works, W. C. Davis, works manager, 
the total is $86,450, about $71 per employee; at the 
steel works at One Hundred and Eighteenth Street, 
George M. Smith, works manager, over $32,000 has 
been subscribed, while at the Grand Crossing plant, 
Walter C. Stone, works manager, the total is $28,000. 

Samuel Deutsch, a director of the Inland Steel Co., 
and formerly of the Ohio Iron & Metal Co., has been 
doing good work among the scrap trade and brass 
smelters and will bring in over $500,000, in all prob- 
ability. 

Up to April 20 Seymour Wheeler, treasurer Pick- 
ands, Brown & Co., reported over $200,000 for the 
Iroquois Iron Co., South Chicago. 

The uncompleted total of the Illinois Steel Co. is 
$1,694,000. 

The uncompleted total of the Ingalls-Shepard Forg- 
ing Co. is $322,800. 


Aetna Life Co-operative Plan 


Many Connecticut employers have entered into their 
third Liberty bond campaigns under the plan success- 
fully carried out by many manufacturers in past cam- 
paigns in conjunction with the Aetna Life Insurance 
Co., Hartford. By this plan the Aetna company buys 
the bonds for the subscribers, who pay 2 per cent 
with the subscription 3 per cent the first of the following 
month, and 5 per cent for 19 months thereafter. The 
employer takes the payments from the employees’ 
envelopes and sends them to the Aetna company. The 
company pays the subscriber the regular rate of interest 
on the bond. 

Among those who have adopted this plan are the 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford; the New 
Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol; Handy & Harman, Bridge- 
port; Henry & Wright Mfg. Co., Hartford; Wallace 
Barnes Co., Bristol; Collins Co., Collinsville; Matta- 
tuck Mfg. Co., Waterbury; Arrow Electric Co., Hart- 
ford; Whitney Mfg. Co., Hartford; Union Cutlery & 
Hardware Co., Unionville; Connecticut Electric Steel 
Co., Hartford; Cushman Chuck Co., Hartford; Corn- 
wall & Patterson Mfg. Co., Bridgeport; Asa S. Cook 
Co., Hartford; C. G. Garrigus Machine Co., Bristol; 
Rowe Co., Plantsville; Maxim Silencer Co., Hartford; 
Veeder Mfg. Co., Hartford; Capewell Horse Nail Co., 
Hartford; American Silver Co., Bristol; Jewell Belting 
Co., Hartford; Upson Nut Co., Unionville; Capitol 
Foundry Co., Hartford; Ainslie Machine & Tool Works, 
Hartford; Cooper Oven Thermometer Co., Pequabuck; 
S K F Ball Bearing Co., Hartford; Spencer Turbine 
Cleaner Co., Hartford; Bristol Brass Co., Bristol; Wil- 
cox & White Co., Meriden; Hartford Auto Parts Co., 
Hartford; Cutaway Harrow Co., Higganum; Eagle 
Lock Co., Terryville. 


Busy at Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 22.—Jefferson County 
(Birmingham District), which was allotted $5,365,000 
of Liberty loan bonds, had by the close of the second 
week of the drive directed by Harry W. Coffin, vice- 
president of the Alabama Co., subscribed very nearly 
$8,000,000, and was headed to the goal of $10,000,000 
set by Mr. Coffin before the drive began. Especially 
liberal have been the industrial concerns, large and 
small. Starting with the Tennessee company’s $1,250,- 
000 and the Republic company’s $250,000, subscribed 
during the first week, the second week was marked by 
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an $850,000 subscription by the Woodward Iron Co. 
and $250,000 by the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 


Among other subscriptions were the following: 


..««+ $90,000 
peux einwa ane 15,000 
Crane Co. employees and W. H. Kettig, mgr.. 15,000 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co. and employees 


American Steel & Wire Co...... 
Crane Co. 


COGS nv. ceeccaWidetiveccwrcadences dense 25,000 
Alabama City employees of the Gulf States 

PE ,  ekacasas etehakdeulsebadwesae ere 150,000 
Rig vad sca hee aeen wen he ne buh wees 5,000 
PO DATGSOROR COO) Ooi. ncnccciebevecéuceces 10,000 
ET UE Sade t ak ca whtebeswescecerecetes 15,000 
Muscle Shoals, nitrate plant employees, Shef- 

es Ms uckdcves Pc edi ad OV cave weneerekucos 85,000 
\. G. S. shops, 100 per cent subscription 
Chickashaw Shipbuilding Co., Mobile... - 100,000 
Hardie-Tynes Machinery employees 10,000 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co . 1,250,000 
Republic Iron & Steel Co........ 150,000 
RL EAK: ‘ch divewereduaekwans 100,000 
\labama Fuel & Iron Co.... aie 35,000 
\merican Cast Iron Pipe Co..... te 25,000 
[JORGE Wee SOO cawekwks ce vescressae cds ; 15,000 
Conners-Weyman Steel Co.......... 15,000 
StOel CUS CHOMBOR OOsiccivisccscccceasous 25,000 
Birmingham Machine and Foundry Co... 10,000 
Wimberley & Thomas.............. 10,000 
Youngs & Vann SeMGly CO. ccccscccrsccccdscs 25,000 

* Among the 100 per cent concerns, that is, those 


whose every principal and employee subscribed, were 
the Young & Vann Supply Co., the Concrete Steel Co. 
(all Germans), the Brownell Auto Co., the Carolina 
Portland Cement Co., the Stewart-Hilton Machine Co., 
and the Perry Supply Co. 


Some mining camp returns were as follows: Brook- 
side, $23,400; Lewisburg, $22,107; Sayre, $3,950; Wood- 
ward, $41,700. 

Subscriptions of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., 
Gulf States Steel, Woodward Iron and other concerns 
will enter into the second week’s total. 


Birmingham business men abandoned business from 
Monday until Saturday and stood steadfast in the ranks 
under Generalissimo Coffin. With a Sunday rest they 
re-entered the “second line” trenches Monday to double 
Birmingham’s quota. The subscription has been a pop- 
ular one, every employee in many stores and hundreds 
of negroes contributing their share, but the round-up 
will show that the industrial companies have been among 
the most generous. 


The Campaign in Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, April 22.—This city is now “over the 
top” $4,000,000 or more. The original quota of $20,- 
168,000 has been exceeded that much. At a luncheon 
of the team workers in the Hotel Sinton ballroom Fri- 
day, announcement was made that the allotment had 
been passed, but patriotic citizens present were not sat- 
isfied and additional subscriptions totaling nearly $3,- 
000,000 were made. Heading the list of these sub- 
seribers is Morris Pollak of the Pollak Steel Co., who 
bought $1,000,000 worth of bonds, making a total of $3,- 
000,000 now invested by that company in Liberty bonds. 
Other large subscribers at this meeting are George M. 
Verity, president.American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
town, Ohio, and Morris Joseph, vice-president Joseph 
Joseph & Brothers Co., each taking $250,000. Many in- 
dividuals and representatives of firms took advantage 
of the occasion to add to their holdings in amounts 
ranging from $100 to $100,000. 

James A. Farrell, chairman of the Foreign Trade 
Council, then in session here, was present at the 
luncheon as a guest of Robert S. Alter, chairman of the 
arrangements committee of the National Foreign Trade 
Convention. In addressing the gathering, Mr. Farrell 
said in part: “Our people finally are coming to realize 
the futility and insufficiency of the efforts of individ- 
uals, unless bound together in some common plan op- 
erating in a common interest. Your experience, your 
success in demonstrating the practical working Amer- 
icanism of your people in this national emergency, 
shows clearly that you too are learning the effective 
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value of getting together and pulling together when an 
unusual effort is required.” 

Mr. Farrell was so impressed with the spirit of the 
meeting that he made a personal subscription of $25,- 
000, to be counted in the Cincinnati quota. It is the 
announced purpose of the team workers to continue 
working as hard as before and not to stop until Cin- 
cinnati has at least doubled its allotted amount. 


Many Foreign Born Subscribe 


In the second Liberty loan campaign every work- 
man of the Northern Iron Co., Standish, N. Y., made 
a subscription, and in the present campaign the sub- 
scriptions are more than double the allotment. One- 
third of the Northern Iron Co.’s employees are foreign 
born, one-third negroes and one-third American born. 
An Austrian made a subscription of $1,100 and brought 
the money to Liberty loan headquarters in $20 bills. 
As a result of this patriotic response by the Northern 
Iron Co. employees Standish will receive a Liberty loan 
flag for having exceeded its allotted quota, which was 
$5,600. The amount raised to April 19 was $50,450. 


Detroit’s Large Oversubscription 


DetTROIT, April 22.—Detroit has registered a 42 per 
cent oversubscription of its $36,846,908 quota for the 
third Liberty loan. At the closing of the city’s official 
campaign, Thursday evening, $52,157,775 had been 
subscribed. The committee in charge of the campaign 
expects that more than $55,000,000 will be subscribed. 
This will give Detroit a 50 per cent oversubscription. 

Of the totals, factory employees, numbering 126,235, 
bought $20,200,000 worth of bonds; banks subscribed 
$12,059,300, school teams raised $4,228,750, and women’s 
teams $5,162,550. 

Among the larger industrial subscriptions were the 
following: 

Henry Ford and interests $6,000,000 
Great Lakes Engineering Co 
Packard Motor Car Co 
Fisher Body Corporation 


1,000,000 


e¢eeosecconse 600,000 


500,000 


Cee Se EOS nc cc anco een’ iukeeoeeuenes 500,000 
Hudson Motor Car Co 400,000 
Ces Dee Cae Cee, o's dst ade xuadtascccee 400,000 


Maxwell Motor Co. use hacer eeew awd 350,000 
Detroit Copper & Brass Rolling Mills.. 
Charcoal Iron Co. of America.. 
Detroit Shipbuilding Co 
Timken-Detroit Axle Co 
Michigan Copper & Brass Co 
Semet-Solvay Co. 

Northway Motor Co.. Poncwas ‘ 
Detroit Steel Products Co........... 
Michigan Smelting & Refining Co 
Detroit Iron & Steel Co. 

Buhl Malleable Co. ........... 
Hayes Mfg. Co.. ‘ 
Detroit Steel Castings Co... 
Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co 
Pittsburgh Shafting Co. 
Michigan Malleable Iron Co.. 
Continental Motors Corporation 


250,000 
250,000 
se moee 200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 


100,000 
100,000 


100,000 


Edmunds & Jones Corporation.............. 75,000 
Northern Engineering Works..* 75,000 
Detroit Stove Works 50,000 
Peninsular Stove Works 50,000 
Michigan Stamping Co.. 50,000 


Motor Products Corporation. 
General Aluminum & 
National Twist Drill Co 
Kelsey Wheel Co. 

Federal Motor Truck Co... 
Russel Wheel & Foundry Co 
Hupp Motor Car Corporation. 
Detroit Insulated Wire Co 
Sherwood Brass Co 


50,000 
Brass Co. 50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
40,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 


Detroit Lubricator Co., Penberty Injector Co., Murchey 
Machine & Tool Co., National Can Co., Detroit Twist Drill 
Co., Detroit Seamless Steel Tubes Co., United States Radi- 
ator Corp., Michigan Wire Cloth Automatic Products 
Co., each $25,000. 

Detroit Screw Works, Charles A. Strelinger Co., Parish 
Mfg. Co., and Detroit Forging Co., each $20,000. Murphy 
Iron Works, American Electric Heater Co., Detroit Gear & 
Machine Co., Russel Motor Axle Co., Gear Grinding Machine 


Ce. 
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Co,, Enterprise 
Muir Mfg. Co., 


Foundry Co., Kales Stamping Co., Jenks & 
Capitol Brass Co., Stroh Castings Co., Roberts 


3rass Mfg. Co., Mutual Electric & Machine Co., Lewis-Hall 
Iron Works, Palmer-Bee Co., Metalwood Mfg. Co., Haskins 
Mfg. Co., Gemmer Mfg. Co., Sherwood Metal Working Co., 
Peninsular Machinery Co., Great Western Smelting & Refin- 


ing Co., Swedish Crucible Steel Co., Art Stove Co., 
Blower Co., 


American 
Michigan Bolt & Nut Works, and the Michigan 


Steel Castings Co., subscribing between $10,000 and $20,000 


Metal Trades Lead 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., April 22.—The metal trades 
group leads all divisions in the amount of subscriptions 
thus far made to the third Liberty loan, maintaining 
a record consistently held throughout the first and sec- 
ond loan campaigns. The group, under the direction of 
Richard P. Tell, president and general manager Na- 
tional Brake & Electric Co., already has raised more 
than $2,500,000, and by the end of the campaign expects 
to exceed $3,500,000. 

The largest subscriber thus far reported by the 
metal trades or any other group is the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, at $500,000. The Falk Co. ranks 
second with a subscription of $250,000. Other large 
subscriptions reported are: 

Federal Pressed Steel Co., $125,000: Chain Belt Co., Cutler 
Hammer Mfg. Co., A. O. Smith Co., John Pritzlaff Hardware 
Co., $100,000; Newport Mining Co., $200,000; Milwaukee Coke 


& Gas Co., $168,000; Northwestern Iron Co., $50,000; North- 
western Malleable Iron Co., $50,000; Vilter Mfg. Co., $75,000; 
LeRoi Co., $20,000; Sivyer Steel Casting Co., $25,000; Inter- 


national Harvester Co., $40,000: 
$25,000; Milwaukee Corrugating Co., 
eling & Stamping Co., Mechanical Appliance Co 
$20,000; Wisconsin Malleable Iron Co., $20,000; United Shoe 


Machinery Corporation, $35,000; Johnson Service Co., 


Richardson-Phenix Co., 
$25,000; National Enam 
$25,000: 


$50,000 


A number of these concerns are making supple- 
mentary subscriptions, the Falk Co., for example, hav- 
ing purchased an additional $25,000 since making its 
initial subscription. 


Liberty Note 


Two thousand employees of the Schaw-Batcher 
Shipbuilding plant at South San Francisco participated 
in a Liberty day celebration at the company’s shipyards 
a few days ago. Flag raising ceremonies were fol- 
lowed by addresses. This company has a large contract 
for the United States Emergency Fleet Corporation. 


Will Build Shipyard at Milwaukee 


A new corporation to establish a shipyard at Mil- 
waukee for the construction of both steel and rein- 
forced concrete ships is being organized among local 
capitalists as the result of a conference between P. E. 
Pope, special representative of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, Washington, and members of the Society 
of Iron and Steel Fabricators and the Concrete Build- 
ers’ Association of Milwaukee. The company is to 
take contracts for both types of vessels and in the case 
of steel ships proposes to sublet the work of fabricating 
parts to the various steel construction concerns of Mil- 
waukee and vicinity, which now are fabricating parts 
for shipyards at distant points. It is stated that seven 
shops in Wisconsin at this time are fabricating steel 
parts for 3300-ton vessels, and are required to ship the 
material as far as Mobile, Ala., for assembling. By 
the establishment of a yard in Milwaukee, on Lake 
Michigan, vessels could be constructed complete and 
delivered at the Atlantic seaboard with cargoes. 


The Union Switch & Signal Co., Swissvale, Pa., has 
recently purchased equipment to increase the facilities 
of its forge shop. Its purchases include two 3000-lb. 
steam drop hammers and one 1800-lb. steam drop ham- 
mer and press, which, added to the company’s equip- 
ment of two 5000-lb. steam hammers and more than 
20 board drop hammers from 3000 Ib. down, will place 
it in a position to handle additional orders for forg- 
ings for automobiles, war trucks and airplane parts. 
The new equipment will be installed and in operation 
by June 15. 











Plan to Conserve Country’s Tin Supply 


Manufacturers and Officials Hold Important Con- 
ference at Washington—Methods Reducing Un.- 
necessary Use of the Valuable Metal Agreed Upon 


WASHINGTON, April 23.—The conservation of the tin 
supply of the United States with a view of obviating 
during the period of the war an acute shortage for any 
essential use has been the subject of an important series 
of conferences held during the past week at the offices 
of the Commercial Economy Board of the Council of 
National Defense. By special invitation, a large num- 
ber of manufacturers attended the various sessions, 
which were divided into groups arranged to give con- 
venient hearings to producers of bronze castings of all 
kinds, including steam and water fittings, electrical ap- 
pliances,etc.; manufacturers of babbitt metal and solder; 
makers of collapsible tubes and other containers of pure 
tin; dyers of silks employing tin salts in the processes, 
etc., etc. As a result of the very free exchange of 
views that characterized these conferences, the opinion 
is confidently expressed by the officials that it will be 
practicable, without serious interference with any im- 
portant industry, to effect economies and readjustments 
that will bring the requirements of the country within 
the limits of the prospective supply. 

The plan pursued by the Commercial Economy 
Board in handling the tin problem will commend itself 
to the business men of the entire country. No attempt 
is being made to draw hard and fast lines between the 
essential and non-essential industries, although of 
course due regard is being given to the necessity of 
providing an entirely adequate supply for all manufac- 
turers employed on war work. It is believed, however, 
that without cutting off any single group of manufac- 
turers, economies and substitutions can be made that 
will meet the situation. The changes in methods are 
not to be initiated by the Government, but are to be de- 
vised by the parties in interest and when the sugges- 
tions have been reduced to concrete form, it is under- 
stood they will be submitted to the respective trades 
for critifism before final adoption. In this way, all 
modifications of practice to be urged by the Government 
will be technically sound and the entire program of 
economies will have the moral support of practically all 
the parties concerned. 

The chief problem of the Commercial Economy 
Board is to devise a method by which the estimated re- 
quirements of 90,000 tons of tin during the coming year 
can be so curtailed as to come within the limits of the 
prospective supply, which is approximately 74,000 tons. 
The estimate of consumption is exclusive of some 12,000 
tons which the Government will require for special war 
purposes; hence it will be seen that the board is called 
upon to devise methods to effect savings aggregating 
approximately 25 per cent of the requirements now in 
sight. This is a heavy cut and can only be made as 
the result of co-operation all along the line. That such 
co-operation will be forthcoming, however, is fully as- 
sured by the fine spirit manifested at the conferences 
and the large number of practical suggestions which the 
board has already received from manufacturers and 
consumers. 

The allotment of tin plate for general purposes was 
not discussed at the conferences for the reason that that 
phase of the subject is exclusively within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Tin Conservation Committee appointed more 
than a, year ago by the Secretary of Commerce to 
handle certain phases of the tin question. The Com- 
mercial Economy Board has, however, conferred with 
certain manufacturers regarding the use of tin con- 
tainers and has worked out some reforms that are likely 
to be continued beyond the period of the war. One of 
the most important of these relates to the use of tin 
plate in the manufacture of containers for paint. As 
the result of the work done in this line, paint producers 
are preparing to substitute wooden packages for those 


of tin above five gal., to eliminate all packages smaller 
than half pints and to reduce materially the number 
of colors and shades to be made in ready-mixed paints. 
Experiments have demonstrated that the tin used in the 
manufacture of a 1-gal. can is approximately but 50 
per cent of the amount used in making the full line of 
containers holding an equal amount of paint, but rang- 
ing in size from the half-gallon to the two-ounce tin. 
While it is not practicable to make the entire possible 
saving by putting up paint in gallons, a very substan- 
tial economy can be effected by cutting out all the 
2 and 4-oz. cans and reducing the number of colors 
and shades, which correspondingly reduces the stocks 
retailers must carry. One manufacturer, as the result 
of his conferences with the board, has cut down his 
color card from 68 to 32 shades. 

The manufacturers of bronze castings, steam and 
water fittings, etc., have assured the board that changes 
can be made in their alloys by which substantial reduc- 
tions in the percentage of tin can be effected. Castings 
made for certain purposes require the maximum 
amount of tin now used, but it is conceded in a large 
tonnage more tin is now employed than is absolutely 
necessary. By making a careful study of the subject 
with a view to saving tin wherever possible, it is be- 
lieved that this industry will be able to contribute its 
full quota of economies calculated on the basis of the 
amount which must be saved in the country’s total con- 
sumption. 

The conference held with the manufacturers of bab- 
bitt metal was one of the most interesting sessions of 
the entire series. According to statements made by ex- 
perts present, the percentage of tin in babbitt metals 
runs all the way from 5 to 89 and while in some in- 
stances the maximum amount cannot well be reduced, 
yet it is more than probable that babbitt manufacturers 
can get along with 25 per cent less tin than they now 
use. The readjustment must, however, be made with 
great care. The bearings for motors for submarines, 
airplanes, and for certain other purposes must be the 
best that can be made and it is a question as to whether 
their tin content can be safely reduced. For many 
other purposes, however, far more tin is used in babbitt 
metal than is required and a serviceable grade can be 
made not only with less tin, but also at a materially 
reduced cost. In order to work this problem.out in the 
most practical way and with a view to standardizing 
babbitt metal for various purposes, a committee will 
be organized, made up of representatives of the United 
States Shippng Board, the Ordnance Bureau, the Bu- 
reau of Standards, and certain other Government or- 
ganizations, to work out formule for babbitt mixtures 
for variows specified purposes. It is believed that a 
classification can be devised under which four types 
of metal can be provided for, that is to say, metal con- 
taining no tin, that in which the tin content ranges 
from 5 to 10 per cent, that in which it ranges from 40 
to 50 per cent, and a very small class the demands of 
which are for from 75 to 85 per cent of tin. 

The conference with the manufacturers of solder 
also developed the fact that standardization for various 
purposes can be resorted to and a very substantial sav- 
ing effected. 

A very substantial amount of tin is used in an al- 
most pure state in the manufacture of collapsible tubes 
employed for a great variety of purposes, including 
flavoring extracts, shaving soaps, tooth pastes, and a 
long line of toilet and medicinal preparations, etc. Va- 
rious economies will be effected in the manufacture and 
use of these tubes. 

The negotiations between the United States and 
Holland to settle the controversy recently precipitated 
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by the seizure of Dutch vessels by this Government are 
being followed with close attention by those who are in- 
terested in the tin situation. The fact that the United 
States in the past year or two has depended upon the 
Dutch East Indies for an increasing percentage of its 
supply of tin adds to the importance of this phase of 
the matter. At present no Dutch vessels are sailing to 
American ports and while no export embargo has yet 
been placed upon tin, rubber or tobacco, the chief com- 
modities shipped from the Dutch East Indies to the 
United States, there have been numerous reports that 
these exports were about to be prohibited. The shut- 
ting off of direct commerce would not necessarily pre- 
vent shipments from Batavia to the Pacific Coast, as it 
would be practicable to send tin and other commodities 
to Singapore for transshipment in British vessels bound 
for the United States. Efforts have been made to in- 
duce the Dutch Government to agree to a modus vivendi 
covering the exportation of certain products pending 
the settlement of the ship controversy, but the officials 
at the Hague appear to be unwilling to separate the 
issues and it is possible that the position of the tin 
question will not be determined until the settlement of 
the entire dispute is reached. W. L. C. 


A Lathe for Two Sizes of Work 


The provision of means for handling work of two 
different sizes without the use of an additional spindle 
or the employment of a gap form of bed, is the special 
feature characterizing a new lathe that has been de- 
veloped and built by A. W. Needham, 72 Tenth Street, 
Long Island City, N. Y. By this arrangement it is 
possible to handle work having maximum diameters of 
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the faceplate gear is engaged, the back gears are 
thrown out of mesh by a clutch. The only other changes 
necessary to increase the swing of the lathe are the 
movement of the head and tailstocks toward the back 
of the lathe. This is accomplished by loosening four 
bolts and pushing the headstock back by a screw located 
beneath it and to the left of the shaft C. After the 
desired position has been reached the four bolts are 
tightened and the headstock is clamped in place, the 
same arrangement being pursued in connection with the 
tailstock. When the change from a lathe having a 
swing of 24 in. to one having a swing of 40 in. is made, 
the small faceplate shown is removed and the larger 
one illustrated at the right is substituted. 

The apron is designed so that the removal of four 
cap screws and the knocking out of the taper pins that 
hold the handwheels on their shafts enables the front 
plate to be removed, so that access to the gears may be 
obtained. Each stud in the apron, nevertheless, has the 
conventional double bearing support in spite of the 
provision for easy removal of the front plate, this being 
made possible by the employment of a spider. If it 
should become necessary at any time to remove one or 
more of the gears in the apron, this can be easily done 
without disturbing the apron by the simple act of re- 
moving the spider. A special arrangement of gibbing 
is employed for the apron to provide for the removal 
of the carriage bridge and the substitution of a special 
brace when large-diameter work is being handled. 

In all 42 feed changes are provided by three sets 
of change gears. A set of vertical gears controlled by 
the lever EF provides for three changes which are 
doubled by two change gears at the end of the feed- 


screw that are controlled by the lever F. The conven- 





Work Having Maximum Diameters of 24 and 40 In 
the Head and Tailstocks Having a Transverse 


24 and 40 in. with the same set of spindles. To secure 
this flexibility of operation the rear ways are located 
below the front ones and in addition the head and 
tailstocks and the tool post can be adjusted across the 
bed on cross slides. 

The headstock is of massive construction to provide 
the power required for handling large pieces of work 
and is arranged for three different drives, a direct one, 
through the back gear located at the front of the 
spindle or through an internal gear on the faceplate, 
which provides the additional power required when 
heavy work that necessitates the use of a large face- 
plate is being handled. In designing these different 
driving arrangements, consideration has been given to 
the safety of the operator. In addition to locating the 
back gear, as has been stated, in front of the spindle, 
there are no exposed revolving gears. In the view at 
the left the lathe is arranged for driving in the con- 
ventional way and the gear A, which meshes with the 
one on the back gear shaft behind the guard B, does 
not rotate in the position shown. When it is desired to 
drive through the faceplate gear, the shaft C is rotated 
by the handle attached to its upper end and the pinion 
at the lower end meshes with the rack D cut in the 
horizontal sliding shaft. This movement of the shaft, 
of course, causes the rack D to travel toward the right, 
and also brings the gear A in back of the guard B 
and meshes it with its mate on the back gear shaft. As 
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New Lathe with But One Set of Spindles, 
feing Set Lower to Make This Possible 


tional arrangement of gears which provides seven 
changes is housed in the gearbox G, thus making it 
possible to secure anyone of the 42 different changes 
by the manipulation of one or more of the different sets 
of gears. 


Will Move Blast Furnace 


The Missouri Iron and Steel Corporation has com- 
pleted plans for the removal to Brandsville, Mo., of the 
furnace of the Jefferson Iron Co., Jefferson, Tex., which 
it has purchased. The Missouri company will develop 
about 8,000 acres of ore lands in Howell and Oregon 
counties and will operate from St. Louis offices in the 
International Life Building. *The officers of the com- 
pany, which is capitalized at $6,000,000, are W. R. 
Haight, president, Brandsville; Theo. F. Philippi, vice 
president, East St. Louis, Ills.; Hicks Clark, secretary, 
and Frank J. Sturart, treasurer, both of St. Louis. John 
P. Marshall is furnace superintendent at Brandsville. 


The St. Louis Chamber of Commerce has under- 
taken the organization of a corporation under which the 
metal trades concerns of the city will co-operate in the 
handling of Government contracts and will maintain a 
representative at Washington who will keep the St. 
Louis establishments in touch with the business 
in hand and coming out from the various offices 
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Gear Makers Plan to Establish Standards 


Commercial Practices Also to Be Regulated by 
American Gear Manufacturers’ Association— 
Uniform Cost Accounting a Topic of Meeting 


LANS to bring about gear standardization and uni- 
Pisrnivy of commercial practices in marketing gears 

were developed at a meeting of 
held at the Greenbrier at White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., April 18, 19 and 20. Thirteen months ago at 
Lakewood, N. J., was formed the nucleus of what is 
known as the American Gear Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. The association now has member companies from 
coast to coast, and in February, when the president of- 
fered the services of the association to the Government, 
it was explained in a letter then sent to different Gov- 
ernment agencies that the total capitalization of the 
member companies was $21,000,000; the total value of 
their annual output was $33,000,000, and the total num- 
ber of men employed was 18,500. 

Several facts became apparent at the meeting. One 
was the strong co-operative spirit shown by men who 
were not acquainted with one another a year ago. 
Another was a pronounced desire to correct manufac- 
turing evils, such as an unnecessarily large variety 
of gears and gears based on doubtful engineering bases, 
such to be ameliorated through standardization. A 
third was the frequently expressed hope that unfair 
conditions interposed by customers, this calling for an 
ee agreement on commercial practices, could 
be dofie away with. A lack of unanimity at present 
among the members as to the details of these standards, 
particularly those of manufacturing or engineering i:m- 
port, was taken in itself as indicating the need of 
standards. The close application by the members to 
the technical as well as to the other features of the 
meeting, in a resort famous as the mecca for rest 
seekers, and the protracted committee meetings held 
between sessions, were striking facts for a yearling 
among associations. 

The standardization matter was the outstanding 
topic. A general committee had been appointed with 
B. F. Waterman, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., as general chairman. Mr. Waterman out- 
lined the program of standardization in a report, which 
was later taken up in committee meeting. No stand- 
ards were settled on, but instead the way was pre- 
pared for prosecuting the work for consideration at a 
subsequent meeting. A committee was appointed to 
establish the commercial standards, and the associa- 
tion also took action to provide for as much co-operation 
with other associations dealing with various problems 
of standardization as possible, and a number of tech- 
nical papers were presented. 

Many ladies accompanied the participants in the 
meeting and a committee under the direction of J. C. 
McQuiston, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., pro- 
vided for numerous entertainment diversions and a 
banquet on Friday night. At this it may be said in 
passing John N. Willys, Willys-Overland Co., spoke, 
expressing himself as gratified that in the appointment 
of Charles M. Schwab as director-general of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation there was an indication that 
because a man is wealthy and the head of a big busi- 
ness is no longer apparently a bar to his serving the 
Government in a leading capacity. 


Officers 


gear makers 


The sessions were presided over by F. W. Sinram, 
Van Dorn & Dutton Co., Cleveland, president of the 
association. The officers are selected by an executive 
committee, which is elected by executive representatives 
of the member companies and Mr. Sinram was re-elected 
for the ensuing year, as was the vice-president, H. E. 
Eberhardt, Newark Gear Cutting Machine Co., New- 
ark,-N. J. Frank D. Hamlin, Earle Gear & Machine 


Co., Philadelphia, secretary, now becomes also treas- 
urer, the former treasurer, Frank Horsburgh, Hors- 
burgh & Scott Co., Cleveland, requesting to be relieved 
of membership on the executive committee even after re- 
election to that governing board. The executive com- 
mittee for the ensuing year is as follows: 

To serve for three years: F. W. Sinram, H. E. Eber 
hardt and Frank D. Hamlin. 

To serve for two years: Milton Rupert, R. D. Nut 
tall Co., Pittsburgh; Frank Burgess, Boston Gear 
Works, Norfolk Downs, Mass.; G. L. Markland, Jr., 
Philadelphia Gear Works, Philadelphia. 

To serve for one year: E. J. Frost, Frost Gear & 
Forge Co., Jackson, Mich.; H. W. Chapin, Brown Lipe 
Chapin Co., Syracuse; William Ganschow, William 
Ganschow Co., Chicago. 


President Sinram’s Address 


President Sinram, in his opening address, urged 
standardization as the answer to the condition under 
which many users of gears are producing their own 
requirements when they should be buying from the 
established gear makers, who are admittedly special- 
ists. “Summarized,” he said, “our association aims for 
the development and improvement of the gear industry 
and the standardization of gear design, manufacture 
and application. . . . A gear standard to be a recog- 
nized standard should be an A. G. M. A. standard.” 
He paid a tribute to B. F. Waterman, Brown & Sharpe 
Mfg. Co., “chairman of our general standardization 
committee—one admirably equipped for the task before 
him; one with a clear vision of the possibilities and 
difficulties and the support of his principals. 

“With a limited number of exceptions the repre- 
sentative gear specialists,” he said, “are now identified 
with the association, no small achievement for one year 
—and in these times.” He outlined as subjects which 
might well be considered by the association: a stand- 
ardized form of contract; a bureau to adjust contro- 
versies as to product between suppliers and purchasers; 
periodic collection and dissemination of data pertaining 
to labor, and uniform cost accounting. He urged the 
use on stationery and in advertising by member com- 
panies of the association monogram here reproduced. 


The Plan for Standardization 


The standardization matter was touched on to a 
greater or less degree in all the sessions. As a part 
of its report the committee om the subject had the fol- 
lowing in part to say régarding subdivisions of the 
work: 

Bevel Gears.—Within the last few years this type 
of gear has been very highly developed, due principally 
to a perhaps greater advance in machinery for produc- 
ing them, this machinery being the invention and prod- 
uct of two of our member companies. They have 
developed formulae for calculating the dimensions of 
bevel gears, differing from the usual or standard prac- 
tice. Reference is here made to the long addendum 
and the circular type gears, and these formulae for 
calculating might be made standard whereby all of us 
may calculate alike the dimensions for these gears, as 
their growing use for general gearing demands that 
long addendum or circular type gears be made to some 
standard and not continue to be special types as they 
are now. There are now, as in the past, and will be in 
the future, many bevel gears cut with rotary cutters, 
and some consideration might be given to the proper 
cutters to use in cutting them. 

Worm Gears.—Within the last few years worm 
gears have come into their own, and are being used 
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to transmit greater powers at higher speeds than was 
thought possible previously, but even now, with this 
great development, the design is not based upon com- 
plete analysis. There are so many conditions that enter 
into the design of worm gears that it is almost impos- 
sible to design a drive with any certainty of success 
unless we have before us a very similar successful de- 
sign. There is a great lack of uniformity in calculating 
the dimensions of both the worm and the wheel, and 
also in the method of producing the worms, as well as 
in selecting the material from which to make them. 
To those of us who make or use hobs, it is known that 
the hob must be as near like the worm as possible 
and oftentimes when a customer sends in the wheel to 
be hobbed, intending to cut the worm himself, the ques- 
tion will arise, especially with multiple-threaded worms, 
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Machine Co., 
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F. W. Sinram, Van Dorn & 
vice-president. Upper Right: Frank D 
Frank Horsburgh, Horsburgh & Scott Co 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R 


Dutton Co., 
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just how the worm will be cut, whether with a tool or 
with a cutter. And even when we know a tool was used, 
was it made straight-sided on the normal or on the 
axis? If a cutter was used, was it straight-sided or 
was it formed to produce a straight axial section? 

Herring-Bone Gears.—It can be said of herring-bone 
gears, as of the others, that their greatest development 
has come only recently. The sub-committee should take 
the initiative in determining what degree of accuracy 
should be demanded. 

Sprockets.—This is another highly specialized branch 
of gearing and out of our control, in so far as the 
success of the drive depends in part on the chain which 
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we do not make. Any work this committee does should 
receive the sanction of the chain manufacturers. Chain 
manufacturers may welcome the aid that this associa- 
tion can give them to make more successful the use of 
their product. 

Composition Gearing.—Until recently these gears 
were usually made of rawhide or fibre, but now the two 
largest electric companies have developed a fabric com- 
position. The working standards for any of this ma- 


terial will be different from those used for metal, and 
the committee will be governed by those who are most 
familiar with these gears. 

Hardening and Heat-Treating Committee.—The sub- 
committee on this subject “has it in its power to do as 
much or more than any other committee to help clear 
the atmosphere on a most important subject. 


We all 
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Earle Gear & Machine Co., Philadelphia, secretary-treasurer 
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know that the best and most durable gears are those 
that are properly heat treated or hardened, and if they 
can suggest or develop standard methods to handle the 
various steels that are used for gears they will perform 
a service of inestimable value to every manufacturer 
and user. We believe that any steel manufacturer 
would be glad to help them in their work, for it would 
be to their profit to do so.” 

In order that the committee may develop a standard 
that will fit conditions in plants of all the members the 
committee proposes inquiry and data sheets which are 
to be filled in by the member companies, and the 
digested information thus resubmitted 


obtained to be 
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until there is some degree of unanimity. A standard itemize everything which had béen done in such a case 


will be approved by a vote in 
companies. 


writing by the member 


Besides Mr. Waterman, the committee is composed 
of F. Schneider, Van Dorn & Dutton Co., Cleveland; 
Frank Burgess; W. H. Diefendorf, New Process Gear 
Corporation, Syracuse, and John Jackson, Simonds Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburgh. The chairman of sub-committees are 
as follows: Bevel and spiral gears, Andrew C. Gleason, 
Gleason Works, Rochester, N. Y.; spur gearing, F. E. 
Eberhardt, Newark Gear Cutting Machine Co.; worm 
gears, Frank Burgess; gearing, John 
Christensen, Cincinnati Gear Co., Cincinnati; gears and 
pinions for electric railroads and mines, W. H. Phillips, 
R. D. Nuttall Co. 


composition 


Standardization Items 


The discussion at the different sessions of the stand 
ardization question turned on details and on the whole 
was regarded as in the nature of enlightenment of the 
committee in its concededly heavy task. The need of 
a nomenclature was urged, thus to bring about a pre- 
ciseness of definition so that such a term as pressure 
angle in speaking of worm gears will always have the 
one definite meaning. Standard keyways and holes i 
gears were touched on as likely to get consideration. 
The cost in money involved in standardization was re 
ferred to by mentioning how in standardizing one type 
of alternating-current motor in a range of sizes from 
5 to 75 hp. some 7280 designs had to be changed. It 
was emphasized that the buyers who insist on some- 
thing other than the standard article should pay 15 to 
20 per cent extra. When the customer demands no 
backlash, however, the order, it was the general opinion, 
should not be taken. 

A machine for ascertaining the accuracy of a cutter 
was advocated by Mr. Frost. It is apparent, he said, 
that the trouble often rests with the cutter. Such a de- 
vice, he suggested, might be made at the expense of the 
association and used as an inspection instrument. The 
work could be done in the name of the American Gear 
Manufacturers’ Association and a report obtained as to 
whether a cutter will give a true involute curve or one 
that is truly central. Patterning after the American 
Drop Forge Association, he thought it worth while to 
publish a handbook calculated to give to gear users 
some idea as to what they should expect and in that 
way obviate questions and disputes. E. S. Sawtelle, 
Tool Steel Gear & Machine Co., Cincinnati, thought the 
suggestion a good one and told of rotary cutters from 
two different manufacturers showing different outlines 
discernible to the naked eye. There is a need of de- 
veloping such a standard device with the co-operatio) 
of the cutter makers. 


The Matter of Commercial Standards 


Out of the discussion of the advisability of associa- 
tion. action looking to the betterment of commercial 
practices, a commercial standardization committee of 
five was voted into existence, and Milton Rupert was 
appointed chairman and William Ganschow and E. J. 
Frost members, the remaining two, the president stated, 
to be appointed later. Mr. Frost was one of the first to 
introduce the subject, emphasizing that the matter of 
finish should be specified and also the limits to which the 
cutting should be held, including the matter of back- 
lash and the temperature conditions under which such 
limits would be binding. A system of symbols should 
be developed, he said, so that all would be talking the 
same language. In the case of shipments, the measure 
of protection from rusting should be covered. 

Mr. Ganschow believed it would be desirable to have 
a booklet of A. G. M. A. standards to be employed at the 
incipiency of a contract and that arrangements should 
be stipulated to take care of controversial points by 
means of arbitration. The association should rule, it 
was also the view of a number, against shipments f.o.b. 
destination, as at the plant of the buyer. Mr. Burgess 
argued that some definite basis should be arrived at for 
charging a customer for work in various stages of com- 
pletion on the receipt of orders to hold up work in 


process. Mr. Ganschow said it was his practice to 


and also in case of cancellations and a bill was accord- 
ingly rendered. The matter of rejections could, he 
added, be regulated in a reasonable way; the customer 
who furnishes his own blanks for cutting is exceedingly 
lenient in passing material with large blowholes, while 
he will reject a gear with a small pinhole which does 
not affect strength to a measureable extent when he has 
no monetary interest in the raw material. 

In summing up at the Saturday morning session 
for the commercial standards committee, Mr. Frost in- 
dicated that the committee plans to study the practices 
of handling returned goods; the payment of freight 
thereon; the time limit for inspection; hold-ups of ship- 
ment; cancellations; alterations; the accepting of notes; 
trade acceptances; conducting disputes; quoting for a 
definite number of days; consequential damages; de- 
fective workmanship; infringements. A request was 
made that consideration be given to the practice of buy- 
ers using one gear maker’s engineering study as the 
basis of general bidding by his competitors. As to the 
matter of hold-ups, Mr. Diefendorf held that otherwise 
complete gears should be hardened, thus to save them 
against abrasion and similarly the gear maker, as a 
measure of self protection, should do such work as re- 
moving burrs. 


Co-operation with Other Associations 


The resolution which was offered by a committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose, Messrs. Waterman, Burgess 
and Hamlin, looking to co-operative effort with other 
organizations concerned in the development of stand- 
ards, was as follows: 

“Recognizing the desirability of co-operation in or- 
der to prevent conflict and the putting of more than one 
standard before the public, the American Gear Manu- 
facturers’ Association is willing and anxious to co- 
with other organizations interested in the 
standardization of apparatus wherein gears are used 
and in the betterment of conditions in the industries 
which may use gears.” 


operate 


A War Helpfulness Proposal 


In taking up Government work, Mr. Gleason urged 
the making of inquiries as to what others already so 
engaged are doing, thus to cut corners for war service. 
In view of the lessened demand for passenger auto- 
mobiles, he pointed out that spiral gear cutting ma- 
chines were available for roughing bevel gears, as for 
airplanes, that general manufacturers of bevel gears 
could concentrate on spiral gear making and thus re- 
lease the straight gear machines. 


Uniform Cost Accounting 


\ paper on uniform cost accounting was read by J. 
H. Dunn, Nuttall Co., Pittsburgh. The Government, he 
said, has for some time encouraged uniform cost ac- 
counting for industries, and it is not impossible that a 
uniform system for industries of the same character 
may at some time be made compulsory. In any event, 
it will be well worth while to review the cost account- 
ing situation existing in the gear manufacturing indus- 
try and measure as, far as possible the advantages that 
may be gained by adjusting our methods so that they 
may be uniform in principle. 

A questionnaire regarding individual cost methods 
of the members gave the following information: About 
80 per cent prepare a monthly financial statement of 
assets and liabilities and earnings and expenses. 

All keep a separate record of the cost of each order. 

About 60 per cent, when an order consists of several 
items or one unit consisting of several items, keep a 
record.of the cost of each item; 20 per cent do not. 

All report using previous experience or records of 
similar jobs as a basis for estimating costs. 

All compare actual costs and estimated costs. 

The majority use a time-stamping clock in recording 
the time and direct labor cost on each operation on a 
job. Practically all have a time report for each job. 

About 50 per cent are on day work; 40 per cent both 
day work and piece work; 10 per cent piece work only. 
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The actual or estimated cost value of material is 
used, although several members report adding per- 
centages to material costs to cover losses of material. 

A large majority report shop overhead expenses dis- 
tributed on a percentage basis of direct labor. Other 
methods reported are productive hours and machine 
rates. 

A separate shop expense account showing of what 


the total overhead expense consists is kept by 80 per 


cent. 

The practice is general of basing depreciation on the 
probable life of the equipment and including same in 
costs as an overhead expense. 

A reserve for depreciation and adjustment ‘of in- 
ventories is set aside by 30 per cent. 

Most state that inventories come close to book values. 
A few mention definite percentages of 1, 4, 5 and 10 per 
cent. 

Expenses on account of defective workmanship and 
material are charged by 70 per cent as overhead and 
by 50 per cent as direct costs. 

The business is divided departmentally into variots 
classes and statements showing the results of each de- 
partment are prepared by 75 per cent. 

Selling, administrative and general expenses are 
combined with the shop overhead and distributed as one 
total by 75 per cent and distributed as separate items 
by the remainder. 

The distribution of expenses is 50 per cent produc- 
tive labor, 25 per cent shop cost and 25 per cent selling 
price. 

The general recommendation as to a uniform cost 
system is that the matter be referred to a committee of 
members. One member suggests the employment of a 
public accountant. It is also suggested by some mem- 
bers that before uniformity of cost systems will be of 
benefit standards must be established in the data re- 
quired by the manufacturer and upon which he bases his 
sales price. Also production standards must be estab- 
lished for accuracy and finish. 

The replies, Mr. Dunn said, indicate that a very con- 
siderable difference in cost figures for the same job 
could be traced .to different methods used in compiling 
the figures. He added, further, that he did not believe 
there were enough of them to make them representative 
of the industry. 

In the discussion Mr. Diefendorf told how the quota- 
tion of his company includes a lump sum covering in 
part the design and making of special fixtures and the 
privilege of use of the tool special for the job. The 
price, he said, does not include the total cost of the 
fixture, as they would never get the contract if it did, 
and this fixture becomes his company’s property just as 
does the die belong to forging concerns. It was 
brought out that a system of blank forms used for cost 
accounting may be obtained for a nominal sum from 


the Electric Manufacturers’ Council. 


Women in Gear Making 


Women workers, especially in inspection work, gave 
10 to 15 per cent more product than men in the Cro- 
foot Gear Works, Cambridge, Mass. Even better per 
formance was reported in the plant of the New Process 
Gear Corporation. They are paid the same wages as 
men. They start in at the same rate as the young 
man, who is preferred to the older man, as nothing has 
to be unlearned and they can be taught as the company 
would like. The labor committee of the association was 
asked to keep the members informed. 


Bronze and Cast-Iron Gears 


The question of cast iron as compared with bronze 
gears was discussed briefly. Mr. Gleason said that if 
cast iron is once worked into a good bearing, it will 
prove satisfactory, but the bronze will stand more abuse 
and for this reason is more generally used. As to worm 
gears, he prophesied that worms will eventually be 
hardened and ground and said that a machine is now 
available for grinding. Mr. Waterman described some 
efficiency tests of worm gearing. At a full load of 50 
hp. over 10 hr. the temperature, which attained 325 to 
340 deg. Fahr., showed a rapid increase first and then 
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gradually dropped 4 or 5 deg. at the end of 7 hr. When 
the input was 23 hp., the gearing failed in one or two 
hours, flakes of bronze coming off. With 50 hp. trans- 
mitted the pressure normal was about 4000 lb. per sq. 
in., and with 23 hp. about 7000 hp. at lower rubbing 
speed but resulting in a breaking down of the metal. 
He emphasized that care should be taken that the gear 
is not started under full load. Mr. Hamlin told how 
success alone had come in using a high viscosity oil 
such as castor oil, this applying to the case of the 
Panama Canal gate operating mechanisms and the land- 
ing bridge of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad at Staten 
Island, New York. 

In this connection it was mentioned that the noise 
sometimes attributed to conditions of backlash are 
traceable to vibrations in the housings. 


The Metric System 


A committee, in response to a communication from 
the American Institute of Weights and Measures, was 
appointed to report on the action to be taken with re- 
gard to the threatening compulsory metric system legis- 
lation. This committee is composed of J. E. Gleason, 
Gleason Works, Rochester; B. F. Waterman and Frank 
Burgess. Some views were expressed that the metric 
system is to come, but the bill in Congress committees 
should allow a further five years for the inevitable ex- 
pensive changes. 

Papers were read on “Hardening and Heat Treating 
of Gears” by C. R. Poole, Frost Gear & Forge Co., and 
on “Hobs and Hobbing Machines” by Messrs. Hoffman 
and Edgar of the Barber Coleman Co., but owing to lack 
of space consideration of these must be deferred until 
a later issue. An address was also made by F. N. 
Shepherd, manager of the field division of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States of America, of 
which the association is a member. 

Among those present. in addition to those already 
mentioned were the following: F. G. Eppley, Albaugh- 
Dover Co., Marshall Boulevard, Chicago; S. J. Sorensen, 
Cincinnati Gear Co. C. E. Crofoot, Crofoot Gear 
Works, Cambridge, Mass.; J. B. Foote, Foote Brothers 
Gear & Machine Co., Chicago; Charles F. Goedke, Wil- 
liam Ganschow Co., Chicago; Warren G. Jones, W. A. 
Jones Foundry & Machine Co., Chicago; W. H. Phillips, 
R. D. Nuttall Co., Pittsburgh; Russell C. Ball, Philadel- 
phia Gear Works, Philadelphia; J. Clayton O’Brien, 
Pittsburgh Gear & Machine Co., Pittsburgh, and H. G 
Turley, Turley Gear & Machine Co., St. Louis 


British Purchase of Australian Copper 


The prime minister of Australia anonunced on Feb. 
6 that the Copper Producers’ Association had accepted 
an offer from the British Government to June 30, 1918, 
for the Australian output of copper, with the exceptior 
of what was required for local consumption or had been 
sold under existing contracts. The amount involved in 
the contract will be approximately $10,462,975. The 
price to be paid for electrolytic copper will be $525.58 
per ton, and for other kinds $515.85 per ton f.o.b. Syd- 
ney. If the proportion of the other kinds exceeds one 
fourth of the total, the British Government requires ar 
abatement in price of $19.47 per ton, thus reducing the 
price for the excess to $506.11 per ton. The maximum 
quantity that may be delivered under the contract is 
20,000 tons, and the minimum is 15,000 tons. If the 
maximum is exceeded, the surplus will be taken by the 
Government at a price to be negotiated. If the mini 
mum is not reached the Government may claim delivery 
of the deficiency at the contract price later, but has not 


the right to bring action for breach of contract 


A prize competition in the interest of safety has 
been instituted by the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Each month prizes 
of $5, $3 and $2 are paid for original safety cartocns 
sent to the safety department. Expertness in drawing 
is not expected, but. instead the idea expressed will be 
taken into consideration as well as the itself 


open to employees of the company. 


drawing 
















Director General Schwab Acts Vigorously 


Decides to Establish Headquarters at Philadelphia 
—Steel Plate Problem Receives Prompt Attention 


WASHINGTON, April 23.—Charles M. Schwab’s first 
week as Director General of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration has produced two very important decisions. 
The executive offices of the Fleet Corporation, including 
a staff of 1500 people, will be transferred to Philadel- 
phia and the personnel expanded to nearly 3000. A 
working arrangement with the War Industries Board 
has been effected under which full consideration will be 
given in the matter of steel plate supply both to the 
shipyards and to the rolling stock program of the 
Railroad Administration. In handling both these mat- 
ters, Mr. Schwab has employed characteristically direct 
methods and his decisions have been heartily endorsed 
by all the interested officials, who make no effort to 
conceal their great satisfaction at his ready assumption 
of responsibilities, the magnitude of which doubtless 
has been the chief reason for so much delay in reaching 
determinations in the past. Chairman Hurley, through- 
out the week, has been in receipt of a steady stream 
of congratulatory letters and telegrams from all parts 
of the country expressing unqualified approval of his 
action in summoning Mr. Schwab to his aid, many of 
these communications declaring in effect that the chair- 
man of the board has shown himself to be a big man 
in that he has met a big crisis in a big way. 

Mr. Schwab’s determination to take the headquar- 
ters of the Emergency Fleet Corporation to Philadel- 
phia is not a novel idea, the plan having first been con- 
ceived by Admiral Harris during his short seven-day 
incumbency of the post of general manager. In the 
admiral’s case, however, the plan was made without 
consulting the chairman or the directors of the 
Shipping Board and involved large expenditures 
for which at that time there was no authority. Mr. 
Schwab has freely consulted Mr. Hurley, Mr. Piez and 
other officials of the board and, while his commission 
as director general specifically clothes him with au- 
thority to make even so important a change as that 
now in prospect, all his associates have hastened to 
approve the project and to offer their full co-operation 
in its execution. 


Mr. Schwab’s Idea of the Job 


At the outset, Mr. Schwab announced that he in- 
tended to “eat and sleep” with the shipbuilding program 
and that his new job would make him the field agent of 
the Fleet Corporation rather than its resident director 
either in Washington or elsewhere. The records of the 
Fleet Corporation show that there are 370 ways in the 
shipyards of the country, of which 211 are in the New 
York, Delaware and Baltimore districts, 126 being lo- 
cated in the Delaware district alone. The yards which 
include these ways are now working on contracts ag- 
gregating 4,344,202 deadweight tons of shipping, an 
amount exceeding seven years’ output of the biggest 
shipbuilding year recorded in the history of the coun- 
try prior to our entry into the war. To keep in con- 
stant touch with all this construction Mr. Schwab re- 
gards as a man’s size job and he feels that he cannot 
be too close to the center of it. In heartily approving 
Mr. Schwab’s decision Chairman Hurley made the fol- 
lowing official statement: 


It is obviously the part of wisdom to bring the directing 


mind and guiding hand of the construction program in close 
and permanent touch with the actual work going on in the 
shipyards. Nearly 50 per cent of the work now in progress is 
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within a short radius of Philadelphia, and there the principal 
office of the Director General of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration will be located. He will have ample quarters, and 
the heads of departments with their clerical staffs who are 
identified with the construction work will be transferred from 
Washington to Philadelphia. 

Mr. Schwab desires this, and is confident it will bring about 
a great quickening in the progress of the work. It will per- 
mit a prompter solution of all practical problems as they 
arise, and in addition, by his proximity to the scene of actual 
can maintain constantly his appeal for the 
greatest degree of cooperation and effort on the part of our 
byilding forces 


operations, he 


The Housing Problem 

The transfer of the Emergency Fleet Corporation’s 
office to Philadelphia, which will be made as soon as 
quarters in that city can be secured, will effect the 
first definite separation of the business of the corpora- 
tion from that of the United States Shipping Board 
made since the big shipbuilding program was first 
launched. Every branch of the construction work will go 
with Mr. Schwab, and it is understood that he will also 
take with him the Housing Bureau under the direction of 
Mr. Flannery. The housing question is so intimately as- 
sociated with the labor problem that Mr. Schwab believes 
the Director of Housing should be in as close touch 
with the leading shipyards as the director general him- 
self. The $50,000,000 appropriation for this work is 
now available and construction will begin at once at 
the leading yards where living accommodations are the 
most difficult to obtain. A large percentage of the 
housing fund will be expended within a 100-mile radius 
of the Philadelphia headquarters of the Fleet Corpora- 
tion. 


The Letting of Contracts 


The Shipping Board will continue as heretofore to 
let contracts for ships, but it will be a feature of the 
routine that before contracts are signed they will be 
approved by the new director general. Ship plans have 
now been so thoroughly standardized, however, that 
the matter of placing new contracts will depend almost 
wholly upon the responsibility of parties offering to 
build ships and to some extent upon the desirability of 
the proposed shipyard location from the standpoint of 
the entire building program. Aside from the more or 
less experimental project of building a fleet of concrete 
cargo vessels, all contracts made hereafter are likely 
to cover steel ships only. There would be a disposition 
to order more wooden ships in yards adequately fitted 
up for their construction but for the fact that it is be- 
lieved the entire output of engines, boilers and auxil- 
iaries which can be obtained in this country during the 
coming year will be required for steel ships. 


Where the Trouble Has Been 


Mr. Schwab’s prompt action in getting in touch with 
the War Industries Board relative to the steel plate 
problem indicates that he appreciates the importance 
of speeding up the work in the fabricated shipyards 
which, according to statements made recently to the 
Senate Committee on Commerce, has been delayed for 
lack of material from the fabricating shops. Mr. 
Replogle, in charge of steel distribution for the War 
Industries Board, has made it clear, however, that the 
trouble has not been with the plate mills or with the 
fabricators, but has been chiefly due to the failure of 
the Shipping Board to supply the War Industries Board 
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with the information necessary to enable Mr. Replogle 
indicate to the fabricators the sequence in which 
plate deliveries are desired at Hog Island and the other 
fabricated yards. It has also been made clear by Mr. 
Replogle that the shipyards have failed to promptly 
specify to the fabricators against the contracts allotted 
by the War Industries Board. The result of these fail 
ures and of the inefficiency of the Shipping Board’s 
follow-up system has been to tie up a very large ton- 
nage of plates in the hands of the fabricators. 


to 


Specifications in Advance 


Mr. Schwab has now arranged to have the shipyards 
furnish the fabricators with detailed specifications well 
in advance of requirements, and Mr. Replogle will be 
promptly supplied with the necessary data to enable 
him to keep plates and shapes moving from the fabri- 
cators to the yards in the sequence in which they will 
be required. As soon it 
stocks of plates will 
accumulated in 
the yards, so that the 
ship builders’ will 
have adequate banks 
on which to draw for 
all necessary steel. 


is practicable to do so, 


as 


pe 


The question of 
priority, which has 
been so much dis- 


cussed of late, will 
not further embar- 
rass the shipbuilding 
program. The Pri- 
orities Committee 
has. classified 
proximately 75 pei 
cent of the ship- 
building material as 
AA1, which will give 
it the right of way 
over all material ex- 
cept that required 
for certain naval 
construction with 
which it will move on 


ap- 
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could be substantially curtailed. The neeJ for locomo- 
tives admitted to greater than 
experts here declaring that existing rolling 
stock could be rendered far more efficient if the motive 
power were adequate. It is not likely, therefore, that 
any reduction will be made in the number of locomo- 
tives ordered, although there may be a readjustment of 
delivery dates to meet the exigencies of the steel plate 
situation. The pruning knife is to be freely used on the 
car program, however, and the opinion is expressed by 
experts of the War Industries Board that it will be 
practicable to reduce the estimated total of 575,000 
tons of plates by 25 or 30 per cent. This would release 
sufficient plates to build nearly 450,000 tons of ships, 
or approximately 15 per cent of the probable output of 
the American yards for 1918, 
servative estimates, is figured 


is be even for cars, 


railroad 


which, according to con- 
at 3,000,000 tons. 
culation as to the product 
current year under the 
speeding-up influ- 
ence of Mr. Schwab’s 
The 
Director General has 
modestly declined to 
hazard any _ esti- 
mates, promising 
only to do his best. 
The optimism of the 
officials of the Ship- 
ping Board rap 
idly returning under 
the exhilarating in- 
fluence of Mr. 
Schwab’s_ co-opera- 
tion, and predictions 
ranging from 4,000,- 
000 to 6,000,000 tons 
are now freely haz- 
arded. It is proba- 
ble that, after Mr. 
Schwab has had time 
make a careful 
survey of the situa- 
tion, he will furnish 


Already there is much spe 
the shipyards during the 


of 


direction. new 


1S 


to 


the board with a 
even terms. It is statement of the 
understood that the tonnage which in his 
ill-advised plan of opinion can be 
shipping plates from counted upon both 
Eastern mills to fab- during the current 
ricating shops in the EDWARD N. HURLEY, CHAIRMAN OF THE U. S. SHIPPING BOARD ealendar year and 
Middle West and (LEFT), AND CHARLES M. SCHWAB, DIRECTOR GENERAL OF THE the fiscal year which 
then back to the EMERGENCY FLEET CORPORATION. begins July 1 next. 
Atlantic coast ship- “We are willing to take orders from Mr. Schwab,” said Mr. Hurley The Shi pping 
yards, which Mr. — pend = = Mr Ss ans 8 ee ae cotett in ee Board announces 
Replogle so sharply organization has been launched that 34 new ships, 
criticized in his testi- aggregating 105,000 


mony before the Senate Commerce Committee, has been 
abandoned, and it is said that the routing of material 
with a view to relieving the freight situation as much 
as possible will be a matter to which Mr. Schwab will 
give his personal attention and in which, because 
of his long experience, he will be able to effect some 
important reforms. 


Car Program Curtailed 


As the result of Mr. Schwab’s conference with the 
War Industries Board, there will be a radical readjust- 
ment of the Railroad Administration’s program for 
building 100,000 cars and a large number of locomo- 
tives. The board, more than a fortnight ago, advised 
the Director General of Railroads that it would be dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to furnish plates’ up to the 
tonnage contemplated and suggested that, while it 
would be impracticable to cut the amount of steel 
needed for locomotives, the quantity required for cars 


tons, completed during the winter and spring at the 
Great Lakes yards, have been allocated to the trans- 
Atlantic trade. With the breaking up of the ice in the 
Lakes, they will be sent through the locks. The first 
of these new ships are due to move in the coming week. 
The bureau of operations of the Shipping Board-has 
been notified that cargoes are already being put aboard 
the new ships. 

The Shipping Board requisitioned these vessels in 
the early stages of their construction. All of them 
had been contracted for over-seas trade. They are of 
the Frederickstadt type, so-called—the well-known Lake 
type ship, averaging about 3100 tons, 261 feet over all, 
13.6 ft. beam and 20 ft. in depth. No alterations 
them will be required for passage through the locks. 

3efore the in, the Shipping 
moved a total of 43 ships, including 24 of new construc 
tion, from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic coast. 

W.L.C. 


in 


ice season set soard 
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Welfare Work in a Machine Shop 


Welfare work of comprehensive scope is being con 
ducted by a special department of the Textile Machine 
Works, Reading, Pa., manufacturer of braiding and 
insulating machinery and knitting machines, and its 
two allied textile companies, In its medical department 
it employs the services of a doctor and an assistant, 
whose duties are to look after the health of the em- 
ployees of the three plants, rendering first aid and 
medical assistance if desired. No charge is made to 
any of the employees for this service, nor is any loss 
of time reckoned against them when consulting o1 
visiting the doctor at his office. The only requirement 
is that a card making an appointment for a certain 
hour shall be secured from the foreman. 

In the dental department the company has engaged 
a dentist of good reputation and an assistant. This 
department is open five mornings a week, and all work 
is done by appointment, similar to the practice in the 
dental profession. The charge for this work is made 
on a basis of the prevailing local fees for first-class 
work, less a discount of 25 per cent. No deduction is 
made for the loss of time when having dental work 
done, nor is any charge made for examination or clean- 
ing. In addition to this each employee who has dental 
work done is supplied with a box of tooth paste and a 
teoth brush. 

An ocular department, which is open only two after- 
noons a week, is conducted on the same lines as the 
dental department, with the charge based on the cur- 
rent prices for the work less the same discount as 
given by the dental department, and the same consid- 
eration as regards loss of time. An X-ray outfit that 
can be used in any of the three departments is now 
being installed. 

Recently the three plants have taken out group 
insurance for each of their employees who has been 
in their service for a period six months or longer 
Since this feature was installed on Oct. 31, 1917, two 
deaths have occurred in the machine department of the 
Textile Machine Works and a payment of $700 was 
made in one instance and $250 in the other. 

Within the past two months the welfare department 
has also begun the organization of a brass band and ex- 
pects to have from 60 to 75 members. In its garden 
department very satisfactory results were obtained 
last year. The plan adopted was to furnish the ground, 
fertilize and cultivate it, and supply the seed. The 
enly thing the employees were asked to do was to 
furnish the labor for cultivating the crops. 


Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers 


The next monthly meeting of the Cleveland section of 
the Association of Iron & Steel Electrical Engineers 
will be held in the Union League rooms, Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, on Saturday, April 27. T. F. Baily of the 
Electric Furnace Co. is to read a paper on “Electric 
Soaking Pits, Annealing and Heat Treating Furnaces, 
and Furnaces for Melting Non-ferrous Metals.” 

A joint technical session of the Pittsburgh and Cleve- 
land district sections will be held on Saturday, May 18, 
at Youngstown, Ohio. An inspection of the Ohio works, 
and also of the new bar, band and small shape mills at 
the McDonald works of the Carnegie Steel Co. will take 
place. 

The Philadelphia section will meet in the Majestic 
Hotel Saturday, May 4. H. A. Lewis and W. H. Burr 
of the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa., 
are to present a paper on “Electrically Operated Door 
Hoists for Open Hearth Furnaces.” Major William A. 
Garrett is also to make an address on “Some of My 
Observations in France.” 

The twelfth annual convention of the Association of 
Iron & Steel Electrical Engineers will be held in the 
Southern Hotel, Baltimore, Sept. 9 to 13. 


The National Conference of Employment Managers 
will take place at Rochester, N. Y., on May 6 and 7. 
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First Australian Steel Plates 


The first steel plates manufactured in Australia 
were shown to William M. Hughes, prime minister, and 
an official party, in the latter part of February, at the 
Broken Hill Proprietary Co.’s steel plant, Newcastle, 
N. S. W. The visit related to the Australian war- 
time mercantile shipbuilding program. The Govern- 
ment intends to build five ships. At the luncheon given 
the ministerial party David Baker, manager, said, in 
responding to a toast, that the plant employed 3000 
men and that Australian workmen learned quickly. 
Soon after the prime minister’s inspection of the 
plant he issued a statement to explain why the Aus- 
tralian Government has not thus far turned out any 
vessels to meet the acute shipping situation. He said 
that charges that the interests of trades unionism were 
menaced by the conditions laid down and that private 
enterprise was being discouraged by the Government 
were untrue. Last July the Broken Hill Proprietary 
Co. informed the Government that structural shapes 
could be supplied for ships, but that until a new rolling 
mill had been installed it could not provide plates of 
more than 10-ft. size. Subsequently plates up to 20 ft. 
were rolled by hand, but as it was found impossible 
to roll them thinner than % in., and the supply was 
insufficient, an order for 5000 tons was placed in the 
United States. 


New Institute Members 


The following are newly elected members of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute: 


Archer M. Campbell, Glamorgan Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Lynchburg, Va 

Francis H Hardy, South Eastern Iron Corporation, 
Chicago. 

John J. Howard, Lavino Furnace Co., Lebanon, Pa 


William H 
York 


Kk. George Lavino, E. J 


Hulick, Warren Foundry & Machine Co., New 


Lavino Company, Philadelphia 


William J. MeCurdy, Manufacturers’ Iron & Steel Co., 
Catasauqua, Pa 
Theodore E. Horitz, American Steel Foundries, Chicago 


W. W. Pettis, Cincinnati 

(George W. Ramey, Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta, Ga 

Charles J. Stark, editor The Iron Trade Review, Cleveland. 

James H. Walsh, Illinois Steel Co., South Chicago, Ill 

Charles H. Williams, American Iron Products Co., Ince., 
New York. 

M. H. Broderick, Muncie, Ind 

George Frank Kenold, Warren Tool & Forge Co., Warren, 
Ohio. 

William Siglar Jones, Vanadium-Alloyvs Steel Co., Latrobe 
Pa 

George Coffin Warren, Fulton Steel Co., New York 


Fabricated Steel Business in March 


The amount of bridge and building steel work put 
under contract in March was about 85,000 tons. This 
is the first time in seven years at least, that the March 
business, which shows Some of the impetus of general 
building work, has been less than either the January 
or February volume of business of the same year. 

In January this year total tonnage of work was 
about 95,000 tons, and in February 100,000 tons. The 
figures are based on records collected by George E. 
Gifford, secretary of the Bridge Builders & Structural 
Society, 50 Church Street, New York. The figures, ex- 
pressed in percentage, show that 47 per cent of the ca- 
pacity of the bridge and structural shops of the coun- 
try were put under contract in March. Compared with 
the first quarters of the two years before the war, the 
first quarter of this year compares as follows: First 
quarter 1918, 280,000 tons; first quarter 1912, 305,000 
tons; first quarter 1913, 327,000 tons. 


Construction of additional units to the aviation sup- 
ply depot at Middletown, Pa., and the Ordnance De- 
partment depot which will be located at the same place 
is now under way. James Black of Chicago is the con- 
tractor. 





Foreign Trade Outlook as Affected by War’ 


The Year’s Developments in American 
Industry and Commerce and Their Bear- 
ing on the Export and Shipping Problem 


BY JAMES A. FARRELL 


OUR years have passed since the first national 


foreign trade convention met in Washington. 
It was a thoroughly representative body, but small 
compared with its successors. These four years 


have been probably the most momentous in the 
whole history of the world. Half a century of change 
has been compressed within their limits; the trend and 
complexion of generations of progress will be found to 
have been determined by the epoch-making events they 
have witnessed. Their central feature has been the cul- 
mination of two score years of a work of preparation, 
capably and carefully planned by Germany, to enable 
her to dominate the world. The basis of it all was the 
perfecting of a military machine of unequalled power 
and efficiency. It was buttressed by a financial system 
more conspicuous perhaps for daring than for sound- 
ness, but which lent itself most successfully in time of 
peace to the development of industrial enterprise at 
home and commercial adventure abroad. Had Germany 
been content with the results of forty years of peaceful 
progress; had she employed the same resourcefulness in 
expanding the area of her industrial and commercial in- 
fluence that she had devoted to its creation, she would 
doubtless have achieved a position of dominance in the 
arts of peace which will surely be denied her as part of 
the fruits of war. 


Object of the Movement 


Before the meeting of our first convention, a slow 
awakening had been taking place among the manufac- 
turers, merchants and bankers of the United States in 
regard to the opportunities which lay within their grasp 
of assuming a position of leadership in the commerce of 
the world. It was the primary purpose of that con- 
vention to accelerate this and above all to 
arouse public interest in the creation of a mercantile 
marine which in our foreign trade was chiefly conspicu- 
ous by its absence. The demands on our productive and 
carrying power, which followed the outbreak of the 
Great War, and which with every succeeding month 
grew in emphasis and in volume, lent such an impetus 
to the movement started by the National Foreign Trade 
Council in 1914, that the changes wrought in these four 
years seem almost miraculous. 

With the entrance of the United States into the wa: 
there came, of course, a new sense of national responsi- 
bility—a quickened recognition of the fact that no 
people can live for themselves alone. The principles on 
which this Government is founded, the institutions in 
virtue of which this nation has reached the position of 
leadership it occupies in the world today, are clearly 
perceived by all true Americans to be as much at stake 
in the present conflict as if their existence had been di- 
rectly and immediately threatened. If that perception 
were slower in coming than some of us desired, let it be 
remembered that America was most effectively helping 
her present Allies long befdre she pledged her people 
and all their possessions to the issue of the mortal com- 
bat which is being waged that democracy may not per- 
ish from the earth. 


process, 


War Profits Put Back Into War. 


To the suggestion that the business we did during 
the first three years of the war was a highly profitable 
one we can interpose the reply that the ephemeral 
wealth accumulated from the use of our mines, mills 
and forests in the aid of the Allies before we joined the 
common cause has been mostly swallowed up in the 


*An address before the Fifth National Trade 
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military expenses of the first year of our own partici 
pation in the war. 

Not less thorough than the re-awakening which has 
taken place in our sense of international relationship 
has been the broadening of our vision in regard to the 
effective employment of our productive capacity for 
long neglected uses. We have for many years been able 
to command man power sufficient to sustain the most 
liberal output of a chain of shipyards stretching from 
coast to coast. We have possessed natural resources and 
wealth equal to the carrying out of a shipbuilding pro- 
gram the like of which the world has never seen. 

Yet for the two generations in which the commerce 
and industry of the world were making advances be- 
yond all previous precedent, we were content to rely 
on the shipping of other nations, our competitors in 
foreign trade, for the transportation of our overseas 
commerce. Then the world was compelled to contem 
plate, aghast and all but helpless, the destruction of 
more than 11,000,000 tons of ships, while only 6,000,000 
tons could be built to take their places. It quickly be- 
came evident that it was impossible for the shipyards of 
Great Britain to cope unaided with this huge levy on her 
mercantile marine, having regard to the necessary 
employment ef her constructive energy in other ser 
vices equally vital to the successful prosecution of the 
war. Then only did we awake to a realization of the 
fact that not merely to protect the Allies against defeat, 
but to insure the continuance of our own national ex- 
istence, it was imperative that our great resources 
should be fully utilized for the restoration of our de- 
cadent industry of shipbuilding. If to one man more 
than another be due the credit of placing this country 
in a position to defy those enemies who would have de- 
stroyed our commerce and made us forever economic 
vassals of our conquerors, that man is Edward N. Hur- 
ley, chairman of the United States Shipping Board and 
president of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 


Shipping the Paramount Question 


When President Wilson declared that the freedom of 
the seas must be maintained and that the ocean-borne 
commerce of the United States must be allowed to be 
carried on without molestation, national recognition 
was given to the fact that our export and import trade 
was a controlling factor in our national existence. Then, 
too, it quickly became obvious that the world was de- 
pendent as never before upon the products which we 
could send them. Exports which in any year prior to 
1915 had not exceeded two and a half billion dollars, 
reached in 1916, before our entry into the war, an ag 
gregate of four and one-third billions, while in 1917, 
notwithstanding the destruction of shipping and the re- 
duced tonnage available for transport, they totaled 
nearly six billions three hundred millions of dollars. 

Under the conditions that confronted this nation a 
year ago, it did not require a prophet to tell us that un 
less a comprehensive shipbuilding program should be 
adopted and pressed to completion at no distant date, 
our future participation in the commerce of the world 
would be negligible. But for the rehabilitation of our 
merchant marine, now actively in progress, there wou'd 
have come to pass a disaster as definite and as fatal 
as would have attended the success of Germany’s as- 
sault upon civilization. To appreciate the magnitude of 
that disaster it is only necessary to imagine interna- 
tional pressure for foreign commerce having dictated 
to the nations whose ships were employed in our trade 
a policy of conserving them for exclusively national 
needs rather than for international employment. It had, 
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indeed, become patent, long before our entry into the 
war, that the future of our foreign commerce was in- 
dissolubly associated with the upbuilding of our mer- 
cantile marine. No discussions have figured more prom- 
inently at these foreign trade conventions during the 
past four years than those whose subject and motive 
have been the great question of American shipping. 
When the war has been won and a vast fleet of modern 
steamers return to the use of peaceful ocean commerce, 
the danger of our foreign trade being hampered by the 
lack of bottoms to carry it will have finally passed 
away. 


New Problems Acquired in the Year 


Sut autonomous control of our foreign-going ship- 
ping is only one of the requisites for the gaining and 
keeping of overseas commerce. By all the industrial na- 
tions of the world vast preparations are already being 
made for participation in the economic contest that will 
ensue for trade in the world’s markets. The problems 
which before our entry into the war were peculiar to the 
belligerent nations are now our own problems; the em- 
ployment of returned soldiers; the displacement or fur- 
ther utilization of female labor; the'conversion of war 
industries into agencies for the fabrication of articles 
for peaceful consumption; the readjustment of the 
complex machinery of finance so as to conform to the 
requirements of a world a large part of which will be 
staggering under a load of taxes, and in which the neu- 
tral nations will be seeking for financial support for 
the maintenance and expansion of their industries. 

There can hardly be a question that for a good 
many years after peace is restored the rehabilitation of 
the vast territory wasted by war and the replacement 
in neutral countries of equipment which has necessarily 
suffered from deterioration while replacements have 
been impossible will provide a large outlét for surplus 
production. Moreover, the creation of conditions hither- 
to non-existent of equal opportunity for international 
commerce and industrial enterprise should so quicken 
the world’s demand for manufactured products as to 
insure a long period of industrial prosperity. Much, of 
course, will depend on the character of the terms of 
peace, but if these are such as to relieve the small na- 
tions from any fear of their more powerful neighbors, 
and to leave every country free to follow its natural de- 
velopment along the line of least resistance, we shal] 
see such an increase of the world’s wealth as will go far 
to compensate for the appalling destruction which the 
last four years have witnessed. 


American Competition Will Be Fair 


America, it may be hoped, will maintain the position 
of offering to the world all its requirements which can 
be supplied here, on terms and conditions that are fair 
and just. There is no evidence now of any intention to 
take undue advantage of our economic and productive 
strength, and we shall in the future be as little dis- 
posed to turn to personal profit the necessities of a war- 
worn world, or the exceptional influence of our position 
as exporters and importers. The sacrifices that are 
being cheerfully endured today by men engaged in 
foreign commerce, in the necessary curtailment of their 
business through the conservation of shipping, are an 
earnest of the elevation of method and of purpose which 
will control the conduct of our external trade in the 
near future. 

Now that Congress has at last recognized the ne- 
cessity of legalizing combinations for export trade, the 
field ought to be open for the participation of hundreds 
of small manufacturers who have not hitherto been able 
to enter it. To them and to all others the National 
Foreign Trade Council offers its services to assist in the 
work of co-ordinating the export and import activities 
of the country in co-operation with the Government Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, the American Manu- 
facturers’ Export Association, and all sther chambers 
of commerce and associations. One c« the greatest of 
after-war problems must be the emyloyment of surplus 
labor and the utilization of the surplus products of in- 
dustry. Organizations should be perfected in every line 
of American production seeking foreign trade so that, 
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no matter to what extent they may desire to co-operate 
under the provisions of the Webb-Pomerene law, they 
may at least co-operate to the fullest extent in securing 
information respecting foreign conditions and compe- 
tition, in regard to the demand for our products abroad 
and the proper utilization in import and export trade 
alike of our enlarged merchant marine. 


War Restrictions on Exports 


At the present moment our foreign trade, both ex- 
port and import, is inevitably restricted by the scarcity 
of steamers available for service other than that of 
transporting our armies to France and of keeping them 
and our Allies supplied with necessary food and muni- 
tions. This condition is likely to continue until the ad- 
ditional tonnage under construction becomes available. 
There are, however, certain commodities, procurable 
only from overseas countries, which are essential to the 
successful prosecution of the war. We constantly need 
as raw materials in our manufactures, and particularly 
for the production in sufficient volume of munitions, as 
well as for the consumption of our own people, replac- 
ing domestic products which we send to our Allies: 
Meat, rubber, coffee, cocoa, hides and manganese ore 
from Brazil; wool, meat, hides and wheat from Argen- 
tina; copper, cotton (of the long stapled variety) and 
sugar from Peru; copper, tin and rubber from Bolivia; 
nitrates, copper, wolfram, tungsten and other ores from 
Chile; tin and rubber from the Malay peninsula; jute 
and jute bags from India—and this by no means ex- 
hausts the category. Such is the urgency of our need of 
these commodities, or most of them, that the Govern- 
ment must provide, to the extent permitted by the 
other requirements of the war, steamers for the pur- 
pose of importing them. The possible export trade 
with the countries from which these products must 
come is, therefore, at present limited to the available 
space on such steamers as the Government may be able 
to provide for the import trade, and until such time as 
new tonnage becomes available there can be no increase 
or expansion of our export trade with these markets. 


England and Germany Preparing for Future Trade 


In the meantime there is obvious necessity that we 
should prepare against the time when the present re- 
strictions have been removed and adequate transporta- 
tion facilities are again available. With our enormously 
increased capacity in manufactures, and the natural 
products of the mines, farms and forests, we shall have 
to spare, added to the necessity for the employment of 
our merchant marine which should amount by the end 
of next year to at least ten million tons of shipping, we 
shall be urgently in need of foreign markets. 

Our European competitors, past and future, not- 
withstanding the tremendous demands upon their en- 
ergies and resources which the prosecution of the war 
involves, are not neglecting to prepare for the foreign 
trade of a time of peace. In England, a department of 
the Government, the Ministry of Reconstruction, with 
the assistance of committees composed of competent ex- 
perts in their particular fields, is devoting itself, among 
other things, to the consideration of practical ways and 
means of extending and developing foreign trade after 
the war. It is said that Germany has already taken 
steps, in the building of a new merchant marine, tc 
render herself independent of the shipping of foreign 
countries, even though she should find herself at the 
end of the war bereft of that large part of her fleet 
which was interned in foreign ports. It is certain that 
the German organization of banks and _ mercantile 
houses which, before the war, was co-extensive with the 
world, is still practically intact in South America and 
other markets in which we are particularly interested. 
We may reasonably expect that to the extent she is 
able to recover, be it soon or late, her trade connections 
and to repair the diminished man power, Germany will 
be as potent a competitor for the markets of the world 
as she was before. 


Cooperation and Competition with Allies 


One imperative duty of gatherings like this is, 
therefore, to impress upon the people of the United 
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States the immediate necessity of mobilizing their sur- 
plus resources as a preparation for the demands of the 
foreign trade of the immediate future. It may well be 
that after the war has been brought to a successful 
termination, we may be able to speak in terms of co- 
operation, on the broadest and most generous scale, 
with the manufacturers and producers of our present 
Allies, rather than in terms of keen competition. But 
effective co-operation can be rendered only if we have 
first organized among ourselves a co-operative system 
of foreign commerce. It would merely be to pay a de- 
cent regard to the ethics of international intercourse 
if we bear in mind that we have had since the Civil War 
the use of foreign ships in carrying up to ninety per 
cent. of American overseas commerce. It would sub- 
serve the interest of foreign buyers besides displaying 
a courteous regard for the necessities of competing 
nations if we did our best to make good the 
losses our foreign competitors have suffered in the de- 
struction of their own shipping. This proceeds on the 
assumption, which I should regard as an entirely prob 
able one, that the end of the war will find us with a 
supply of ocean-going vessels somewhat in excess of the 
requirements of any expansion of exports which may be 
necessary to provide employment for our surplus labor 
and markets for the products of our surplus industry. 


foreign 


Financing Foreign Enterprises 


As we have willingly devoted our lives and our for- 
tunes to the cause of the Allies, who have already given 
most of their wealth to carry on in our behalf as in their 
own this titanic struggle for liberty and freedom, it 
would be a natural corollary to this joint enterprise 
that there should evolve at the end of the war a definite 
plan of co-operation in the financing of foreign enter- 
prises. When we consider that the loans already ad- 
vanced to its allies by the United States aggreeate 
some six billion dollars and that their end is not yet; 
when we take into account the equal generosity of the 
British to their allies, and the load of taxation which 
must be borne by all of the belligerents for generation 
to come, it is evident that the future of foreign com- 
merce must be largely identified with international co- 
operation in finance. 

It is reasonable to expect that with a secure peace 
established among nations divested equally of the power 
and the desire to make war on each other, sreat world 
enterprises will be undertaken under the stimulus of 
international combinations of capital, and of a common 
surplus of materials available for improvement and 
reconstruction. No longer shall it be the case in future 
years when it may become possible for us to lend fi- 
nancial aid to the present neutral countries of the 
world for the development of their enterprises, that 
America should withold its proper participation and 
expect the European countries to carry the entire load 
of foreign financing. Neither would it seem just or 
equitable, should we emerge from this war with suffi- 
cient surplus capital to warrant generous investment 
in foreign enterprises, that we should selfishly disre- 
gard the claims of our present allies to that participa- 
tion in such financing which insures an adequate share 
of resulting trade. 

Whatever may be the eventual terms of peace, one 
conclusion would seem to be reasonably certain: We and 
our allies will have sacrificed our blood and treasure in 
vain if we have not succeeded in insuring hereafter con- 
ditions of peace under which we shall be free to carry 
on our domestic and foreign commerce without the fear 
of military dictation or aggression. 


Will Install New Gas Washer and Reline Stoves 


The A. M. Byers Co., Girard, Ohio, has placed a 
contract for a Brassert gas-washing and drying instal- 
lation for its Girard furnace with Freyn & Co., engi- 
neers and contractors, 643 People’s Gas Building, Chi- 
cago. Two stoves of the blast furnace will shortly be 
relined with linings having 3%4-in. square checker open- 
ings, in accordance with the Brassert-Jones patents 
which are controlled by Freyn & Co. 
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METAL TRADES CONVENTION 


National Association Opens Twentieth Annual 
Convention in New York 


Preceding the assembling of the twentieth annual 
convention of the National Metal Trades Association at 
the Hotel Astor this week were meetings Monday, of 
the executive committee and a meeting of the local 
secretaries. The Administrative Council met on Tues- 
day. At noon Tuesday there was a joint luncheon of 
the local presidents and secretaries and members of the 
Administrative Council. The local secretaries held their 
annual dinner Monday evening. 

Tuesday evening at the Astor the annual alumni 
dinrfer was held and a presentation was made to the 
retiring president, W. H. Van Dervoort, Root & Van 
Dervoort Engineering Co., East Moline, III. 

The first formal session of the convention took place 
Wednesday morning. The business transacted included 
reports of officers and committees. The convention pro- 
gram for Wednesday afternoon and Thursday morning 
follows: 

Wednesday Afternoon 

Liberal England’s Message to America S. K. Ratcliffe, Lon 
m University I 

The National 


Duncan, past 


cle ecturer 
Industrial Conference 
president National A 
Manufacturers 


Industrial Reactions Hon. Edward K. Nicholsor ! 

The Employment of Women in an Industry W 4. Viall, 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co 

An Abundance of Efficient, Well-Paid Labor How to Get It? 


H. FE 
the War Emergency of the 


Miles, chairman Section or 


Industrial Training for 
Welfare Work, 


National Defer 


Committee on 


Advisory Commission, Council of 
Thursday Session 
New Lamps for Old James A. Emery, counsel National 
Council for Industrial Defer 


Developments. William H 
National Founders’ Association 


esent Socialisti 


Barr, president 


Reports of convention committees 


Report of nominating committee W. A. Layman, chairman 
Klection of officers 


Installation of officers 


Colonel Bolling’s Body Found 


Through the American Red Cross, by way of Switz- 
erland, a cablegram was received a few days ago by 
friends of Col. Raynal C. general solicitor, 
United States Steel Corporation, that his body had 
been found, with a bullet through the heart, somewhere 
on the road between Amiens and Peronne, France. It 
stated that the had made as 
the result of efforts of a younger brother, Lieut. Robert 
Bolling, who had been delegated by General Pershing 


Bolling, 


was identification been 


to make an investigation following the disappearance 
©. Colonel Bolling March 24. It was added that his 
cath probably occurred about March 29. How he was 
killed or, in fact, anything in regard to what happened 
between March 24 and March 29, is not known. 

The list of casualties cabled by General Pershing 
and announced by the War Department, Monday, April 
22, did not include Colonel Bolling in those killed in 
action, but as “previously reported missing, now re- 
ported killed.” 

It is not known where Colonel Bolling’s body now is. 
Mrs. Bolling and her four children are at their home, 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Construction work has been started by the Shelby 
Chemical Co., a new corporation, at the Shelby Iron 
Co.’s charcoal furnace plant at Shelby, Ala., on a hard- 
wood by-product plant to be operated in conjunction 


with the furnace property. The by-products, wood al- 


cohol, acetone and acetate of lime, have been con- 
tracted for- by the Government for the U. S. Signal 
Service. The plant will be in operation by August 


and consume 100 cords of hardwood per diem, the fur- 
nace company taking the charcoal 
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Fairly Heavy Steel Production 


It is particularly easy these days to get a dis- 
torted perspective. So much is said about short- 
ages of this and that in the iron and steel industry, 
of coke, of cars, of labor, and so much is asserted 
as to supplies of war steel] being insufficient or in 
danger of being insufficient, that it might appear 
as if nearly everything was going wrong. 

As a plain matter of fact, since the grip of 
winter was relaxed the iron and steel industry has 
been turning out approximately as much tonnage, 
right along, as it has ever produced. Precise com- 
parisons of rates of pig iron production and of 
steel ingot production may show slight variations 
one way or the other, but the general statement is 
correct for all practical purposes. For about two 
months past production has been substantially at 
the average level maintained in each of the past two 
calendar years, by far the best vears in point of ton- 
nage the industry has ever had. 

However, production has been decidedly under 
capacity, but the divergence is, roughly speaking, 
equal to the increase in capacity that has occurred 
since the war started, that increase having occurred 
practically altogether in the past two years. It is 
not, of course, that the new productive units that 
have been created are idle, but that all productive 
capacity, more or less, is not fully employed. It 
“ollows, therefore, that there is an output of steel 
equal to the amount which in 1916 supplied an ac- 
tive domestic consumption, furnished large tonnage 
to the countries now our allies, and spared 
able tonnages to neutral countrics. 
to-day is that there is no shipping to supply neutral 
markets, the needs of the countries now our allies 
have increased, our own war activities require a 
very large tonnage of steel, and the ordinary com- 
mercial requirements of the United States, very 
large in 1916, have greatly decreased. In the final 
summing up it is uncertain whether in the long 
run the supply of steel will prove ample, or will 
prove deficient, all demand, essential and non-es- 
sential, being taken into consideration. The one 
vital fact is that there is a very large supply of 
steel and that in the aggregate it would be amply 
sufficient to cover all war requirements, provided 
there are found sufficient facilities to put the raw 
steel into the forms required for the war activities. 

The curtailment in iron and steel production in 


nsider- 


The condition 


the winter was due almost entirely to transporta- 
tion difficulties, first in the movement of beehive 
coke or of by-product coal, and second in the move- 
ment of finished products away from the mills. 
The latter difficulty has been almost wholly re- 
moved. The former has been removed almost en- 
tirely, as to the supply of by-product coal, while 
it remains an important factor in the case of coke 
movement, and particularly of movement from the 
Connellsville region. The Connellsville coke ship- 
ments thus far this month have been at a substan- 
tially lower rate than the movement in March, so 
that while progress was made in that month, cor- 
responding progress has been quite lacking this 
month. 

The task of the railroads does not appear to he 
a particularly difficult one, considering the facility 
with which they moved much larger tonnages in 
1916 than are now required of the region, and ob- 
serving that the coke is not collected or distributed 
in small parcels, but can move quite largely in great 
trainloads. Even if the traffic facilities formerly 
enjoyed by the Connellsville coke region are not 
fully restored, however, relief is in prospect in the 
next few months by the completion of a number of 
by-product coking plants in the Central West, with 
a practically assured output of about 100,000 tons 
a week. That tonnage easily exceeds the deficiency 
in Connellsville coke that has existed since March 1. 

Thus steel production is large, fully up to past 
experiences, and is more likely to increase than to 
There are difficulties and trying experi- 
ences, but achievement is not to be measured by 
what is not done, but by what is done. An enormous 
tonnage of steel is being made and is being utilized 
in prosecuting the war. 


decrease. 


Raynal C. Bolling 


The steel industry of the United States has suf- 
fered its first great loss in the cause of establish- 
ing what President Wilson in his Liberty day proc- 
lamation has aptly called “the permanent peace of 
justice.” When Raynal C. Bolling was shot through 
the heart, death came to one who, in the forty-one 
years of his life, had made a large place for him- 
self in the affairs of the country’s greatest corpora- 
tion, not merely as a lawyer, but as one whose most 
permanent work was in the cause of the toiling 
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thousands for whom he labored with the deepest 
and most intelligent sympathy. 

As active head of the legal affairs of the United 
States Steel Corporation, Colonel Bolling partici- 
pated in many law suits, and in the defense of the 
dissolution suit from the time it was brought in 
1911 until the hearing in the Supreme Court, he 
rendered highly important service. Lawyers much 
older than he, who were associated with him, de- 
clared that they never knew a man of better judg- 
ment or more marked executive ability. 

Colonel Bolling saw in-his position not merely 
the calling of a lawyer, but also the opportunity to 
serve his fellow men of humbler walks in life. He 
initiated welfare work as chairman of a safety 
committee of the Steel Corporation about twelve 
years ago and in time became the author of the 
volunteer accident relief plan of the corporation 
before any State in the Union had an employees’ 
compensation law. Legislators followed his lead 
and the enactment of such laws became general. 
He was sometimes twitted for having hastened this 
legislation by those who were not entirely in sym- 
pathy with it, and his reply was that such criticism 
only reflected credit upon the corporation. Gradu- 
ally the scope of welfare work was broadened to in- 
clude the problems of housing and many other mat- 
ters relating to the happiness of the employees and 
the Welfare Bureau was established, the work be- 
ing continued under his direction. 

Colonel Bolling laid solid foundations and built 
the superstructure wisely. No young man in 
America had brighter prospects. Those who knew 
him best confidently expected him to attain the 
greatest prizes that the business world can offer, 
not merely in making and selling things, but in 
carrying out even more thoroughly than he had 
been able to do the broad policies of social better- 
ment and sound ideas of business of which he was 
an advocate. 

The full story of his passing may never be 
known, but this much is certain: If he fell into the 
hands of the Hun and a question of honor, of 
loyalty to his country, was involved, he would not 
for one instant hesitate. He would make the su- 
preme sacrifice. 


Gear Makers Working Together 


Another manufacturers’ association has come 
into being. Made up of executives who are keenly 
alive to the design and manufacturing problems of 
their specialty, they have commercial questions to 
answer as well, and appear to have concluded that 
no existing engineering organization can give the 
intense consideration to specific details which they 
propose. The strong lease of life which the Ameri- 
can Gear Manufacturers’ Association has taken in 
thirteen months’ growth, as indicated in the report 
of its annual meeting elsewhere in this issue, illus- 
trates the cross movements going on in association 
activities. Against the development of sentiment 
to bring about a consolidation of engineering so- 
cieties is the repeated grouping of competitors to 
promote specialization, with the resultant multi- 
plying of associations. Were the community of in- 
terests centered around standardization, attach- 
ment to a strong engineering body might suffice. 
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But commercial interests demand concentration al- 

so on trade practices, and these are hardly matters 

of engineering. 
Standardization 


the watchword which 
brought the gear industry’s representatives to- 
gether, and a reassuring fact is that they recog- 
nize that other associations are following parallel 
lines and have resolved to co-operate to the fullest 
possible extent, thus to reduce to a minimum any 
duplication of effort. The immediate plan of the 
association is to eliminate large numbers of sizes 
and designs of gears, often specified for the same 
power transmission or speed reduction problem, and 
to establish more rational sizes and combinations 
under standards to be associated with the letters 
A. G. M. A. The association is the latest concrete 
evidence of the benefit that can come from hitherto 
unacquainted competing manufacturers contribut- 
ing to a common fund of knowledge and thus im- 
proving their own status in industry and helping 
commerce and the well-being of the country. 


was 


Concrete in Machine Tools 


The extensive use of reinforced concrete in the 
construction at Chicago of four metal-planing ma- 
chines of huge dimensions, the length of the beds 
being 184 ft. and that of the platens 92 ft., as de- 
scribed in THE IRON AGE of April 4, suggests that 
a more general use might be made of concrete in 
the building of large machine tools. Planing ma- 
chines and boring mills are the machines to which 
the concrete treatment seems most applicable, al- 
though it might be used in other tools where large 
and heavy castings are the rule. The designer of 
the planing machines which have been built previ- 
ously designed a boring mill in which concrete was 
planned to be a large factor. 

The proposition is one that might well be con- 
sidered at times when pig iron is scarce or ex- 
tremely high in price; also when deliveries of all- 
metal machines are difficult to procure. An idea 
of the extent of the saving in pig iron may be 
gained from the recent offering in the market of 
a 16-ft. extension boring mill, the total weight of 
which is around 300 tons, all but a small percentage 
of which is cast iron. Assuming that 95 per cent 
of the machine—a most conservative figure—is cast 
iron, the cost of the pig iron would be $9,405, with 
foundry iron at $33, the prevailing base price, plus 
the freight from furnace to foundry. 

It might be argued that a machine largely com- 
posed of concrete cannot be removed. Such a ma- 
chine, however, probably might be dismantled and 
most if not all of its metal parts be re-assembled 
elsewhere. It can also be argued that such large 
machines are used in but a few places and almost 
always by large and well-established firms doing 
large work, and that need for removing a machine 
to some other location would rarely arise. 

Another point calling for consideration is the 
effect of oil on concrete. There have been cases 
where steam engines were acting badly and inves- 
tigation showed that oil had permeated the con- 
crete foundations of the engines and caused the ar- 
tificial stone to disintegrate. It should be said, 
however, that it was years before this deteriora- 
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tion made 


itself evident. It is altogether prob- 
able that oil used on a so-called concrete machine 
could that the 


that would 


be properly confined, or possibly 
concrete could be treated in a manner 
render it impervious to oil. 

A rather interesting fact is that where blast- 
furnace slag cement is used in the building of a 
machine, a by-product of the blast 
its share in the substitution for iron. 


furnace does 


Anti-Efficiency Legislation 


It is probable that the anti-efficiency riders 
which were attached to the last regular appro- 
priation bills 
tained on this measures. 
inconsistent and incongruous it is in 
these times to prohibit methods calculated to push 
us to our best endeavors, little may be expected 
of any attempt to remove the prohibition. In fact, 
the attempt, by delaying the bills, might be mis- 
construed. Employers and employed, in the light 
of the deliberations of what is now the War Labor 
Board, are expected not to make demands for other 
than pre-war labor conditions. Government shops 
without scientific management before the war can- 
not now, without the unlikely consent of the work- 
ers, introduce the expressly prohibited phases of 
such management. What has been incorporated 
in the bills in force is regarded as existing law 
and the omission of the riders at this time would 
doubtless be termed as tantamount to amending 
existing legislation—a difficult proceeding and 
not now generally approved. Finally, those to 
whom the burden would fall of greatly modifying 
existing Government workshop management are 
loaded with other duties and they would have lit- 
tle time, let alone incentive, for taking on addi- 
tional cares. What should be done is for individ- 
uals and associations concerned to file a protest 
with the committee of Congress having the appro- 
priations in hand, so that it cannot be shown that 
industrialists lay supine in a situation which 
could be and, other things being equal, should be 
remedied. 


passed by Congress will be re- 


year’s appropriation 


However, 


Blast-Furnace Expansion 


The building of a 600-ton blast furnace for the 
Iroquois Iron Co., described in THE IRON AGE of 
April 18, directs attention to activities of the kind 
in the Chicago district. The new stack was blown 
in March 5, and inasmuch as work was begun 
March 12, 1917, it was completed and in operation 
in something less than a year, a remarkable achieve- 
ment considering all that was done in tying it to an 
existing plant of two furnaces without the opera- 
tions of the latter being interrupted. 
be considered that the construction was accom- 
plished at a time when costs were nearly twice as 
high as in normal times, and that materials and 
labor were not only costly but difficult to procure. 
Unlike a steel company, the company building 
could not turn to its own plate mills for plates. It 
was obliged to enter the open market for all that 


It also is to 
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was needed. The owners, engineers and contractors 
may well feel satisfied with what they have done. 

In the year ended March, 1918, the Illinois Steel 
Co. completed and put in blast at Gary four new 
furnaces of over 500 tons capacity each. In April, 
July and November of 1917 a new stack went in 
and the fourth followed in March this year. With 
the completion of the last there stood in a straight 
row 12 blast furnaces, all of which have lately 
been making iron simultaneously. They cover a 
distance of about two-thirds of a mile, and it is 
asserted by many blast-furnace men that the Gary 
plant is the largest group in the world. Other com- 
panies have more furnaces, but here are twelve in 
line, 

To be completed about the middle of this year is 
the 600-ton furnace the Mark Mfg. Co. is building 
at Indiana Harbor, Ind., the design of which will 
be similar to that of the new stack of the Iroquois 
Iron Co. The latter furnace is making iron for 
the Mark Mfg. Co., whose new plant is nearing 
completion. Thus the Chicago district has con- 
tributed in an important way to the increase in 
pig-iron capacity. 

Iron and steel men have faith in the future; 
were proof wanted, it surely lies in the expenditure 
they have made in preparing to meet demand. Such 
work is far removed from profiteering. It will 
prove fortunate for this country, and _ probably 
equally so for other nations, that high costs have 
not halted expansion in the production of iron. 
Doubtless the new furnaces will prove profitable for 
vears to come, though it is not likely their income 
will ever again be on the scale of earlier war days. 
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Higher Wages Do Not Make Two Cuts in the 
Time of One 


To the Editor: Quite recently the Government ex- 
pressed its disappointment that the increase in wages 
secured by certain trades had not resulted in any in- 
creased production. Evidently some of the gentlemen 
in Washington are just waking up to what every manu- 
facturer has long known and been forced to take for 
yranted. 

It may be argued that while in the case of voluntary 
raises the workman should show larger production com- 
mensurate therewith, this would not follow in the case 
of wages raised on demand, as the workman would con- 
sider that the increase only represented what he was 
already earning. Were this latter postulate correct, 
however, an examination of his time cards would show 
an increase in production during the period immediately 
preceding the raising of his rate. 

As it is, the manufacturer who keeps accurate cost 
records finds that on any given article the quantity 
produced per hour maintains a steady average month 
after month, except when methods are changed due to 
the ingenuity of his engineering force. 

This, of course, refers to day work more particu- 
larly, as in piece work or premium work we quite often 
find that a workman, having had his day rate ad- 
vanced, feels that he can let himself out a little more 
when working for a bonus without incurring the ill will 
of his fellow workers. 

The unfortunate condition of which the Govern- 
ment complains is undoubtedly due to the fact that the 
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man at the machine is giving credence to all that the 
malcontents are telling about being exploited and is 
doing little or nothing in the way of added production 
in return for the advance in wages that he is receiving. 

The saying about growing two blades of grass where 
only one grew before is trite, but it applies both to the 
tiller of the soil and to all of us in the shops. It is 
only another way of doing our part. 

H. D. MurpPHy. 
Jersey City, N. J., April 12, 1918. 


Solubility of Blast-Furnace Slags 


To the Editor: In late publications I have noticed 
articles with reference to trouble in completely dis- 
solving certain blast-furnace slags in hydrochloric acid. 
The slag from the furnace at which I am employed is 
of this nature. 

I have recently found that if such slags be granu- 
lated this compound that makes the slag insoluble 
(spinel) is changed so that it becomes soluble in hydro- 
chloric acid. The practice of pouring into a bucket of 
water an equal amount of each flush of slag for the 
24 hours is employed. This sample is mixed, quartered 
to small bulk, spread out on a sheet of metal and placed 
upon a hot cast of ferromanganese or one of the blow- 
pipes of the furnace to dry. The sample is now in a 
state for the chemist to make a rapid determination 
of silica, alumina and manganese. 

Since the slag has this treatment I find it unneces- 
sary to treat further the insoluble matter after the 
hydrochloric acid treatment, as the insoluble matter is 
practically pure silica and practically all alumina is in 
my filtrate. EDWARD C. JONES, 

Chemist Marietta 

Marietta, Pa., April 12, 1918. 


Furnace. 


Determination of Sulphur in Alloy Steels 


To the Editor: Volumetric methods for the determi- 
nation of sulphur in alloy steels, notably such as contain 
high percentages of tungsten, are generally looked upon 
with disfavor, frequent lowness of results as compared 
with the gravimetric process being the reason. The 
writer has tried the use of a new solvent, chloride of 
potassium dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and has ob- 
tained results that are as close to accuracy as necessary. 

ive grams of each sample are treated with 100 c.c. 
of strong hydrochloric acid, in which previously have 
been dissolved 2.5 grams of potassium chloride in a 


convenient boiling flask over a low Argand flame. The 
evolution is conducted along the well-known lines. 


Passing through a small test tube, in which such acid 
as may be distilled over is deposited, the gas bubbles 
through a larger tube containing an aqueous solution 
of potassium hydrate. When the evolution is com- 
pleted the contents of the potash tube are placed in a 
beaker together with 300 ¢.c. of water and a little 
starch as an indicator. After the further addition of 
hydrochloric acid titration is effected by means of a 
standard iodine-potassium iodide solution. 

There is nothing original in this except the use of 
the potassium chloride. When this solvent is used evo- 
lution is quicker, and results are far more satisfactory 
than when hydrochloric acid alone is employed. 

C. P. LAISTER. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., April 10, 1918. 


The Submarine Boat Corporation, Port Newark Ter- 
minal, Newark, N. J., has announced a new riveting 
record attained: at its works. A crew of three men, 
headed by John Clark, foreman, drove 836 buttonhead 
rivets in nine hours on March 22, including all inci- 
dental water-tight work, beyond the actual riveting. 


Thomas A. Troy, Inc., factory representative, 84 
Chambers Street, New York, has removed its office and 
showroom to 150 Chambers Street, where it will occupy 
larger quarters. Thomas A. Troy is president. 
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No. 1 Haselton blast furnace of the Republic Iron 

& Steel Co., at Haselton, Ohio, which has been idle 
some time for relining and repairs, will go in blast 
this week. When this stack resumes all of the blast 


furnaces of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. in the 
Youngstown and Sharon districts will be in operation. 














Economic Factors in the Iron Industry” 


Markets Due to Migration Beyond the 
Alleghanies — Infiuence of the Begin- 
nings in England of the Textile Industry 


BY DR. 


frontier was bounded by the Alleghany Moun- 

tains” but when the war closed the great 
western migration began. Men who were pioneers 
by inclination moved out of the rapidly settling 
east; soldiers who had become infected with the 
roving spirit by their army service continued their 
irresponsible life in the region beyond the moun- 
tains; farmers whose lands were encumbered with 
taxes and debt, and who were discouraged by the 
low prices prevailing for agricultural products, 
moved into the country where free land was limit- 
less; in short, all those who were disappointed in 
the east sought the west with high hope for better 
fortune. They were joined by immigrants from 
foreign shores and poured into what is now Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois. 

Since every settler needed tools and utensils, 
this great transfer of people opened a new region 
for the production and disposal of iron wares. The 
mountains barred eastern iron makers from the 
western market, so the pioneers were compelled to 
establish their own works to fill their own needs. 
This trans-Alleghany industry possessed two char- 
acteristic features; it was set up where travel routes 
gave most direct access to the market, and secondly, 
it comprised foundry and rolling mill enterprises 
rather than furnace ventures. 


U tron the Revolutionary War, the American 


How Cincinnati Became the Great Inland City 


The favorite route to the west started at Phila- 
delphia, advanced to Lancaster and Harrisburg, 
then climbed the mountains to Pittsburgh, from 
which latter place the course continued down the 
Ohio River to Cincinnati. There trails into the in- 
terior of Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and Tennessee 
crossed the river highway. At Cincinnati, roads 
north, east, south and west converged to a point; 
it was the crossing place for the whole great in- 
terior between the Alleghanies and the Mississippi. 
As a consequence, it played the rédle formerly in a 
smaller way assigned to Lancaster. For fifty years 
Cincinnati proudly held title to the largest inland 
city in America and boasted that eventually it would 
be the greatest city in the world.” 

So far as reaching the market was concerned, 
Cincinnati was therefore the ideal situation for a 
new seat of iron manufacture, and, as a matter of 
fact, a promising business did start there. Fur- 
naces using local ore were erected across the Ohio 
River in Kentucky, and others were built in Ohio 
near Cincinnati, but all of these undertakings suf- 
fered from lack of ore. The furnace activities 
eventually centered about Hanging Rock and Iron- 


*Third part of a brief istor begur n the issue of Apri 
11 The author is assistant professor of industr at the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

MTrans-Alleghany settlements were discountenanced by 
England hecause new village would have called for pro 
tection—an onerous burden—and aiso would have interfered 
with the profitable fur trade Such villages, furthermore 
would have offered no market for English goods on account 
of the expense of transportation 

“This boast might have been realized if the railroad had 
not become a factor As it is (Chicago mat et attain that 
distinction The difference between Cincinnati and Chicago 
is the difference between river and rail transportati« 
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ton, on the Ohio River, a hundred and fifty miles 
above Cincinnati. 

The second stage of iron manufacture repre- 
sented by foundries and rolling mills appeared in 
Cincinnati itself, and shortly became one of the lead- 
ing activities of the place. They very effectually 
reduced the price of iron to western consumers. 
For example, bar iron that sold in 1814-18 for $220 
a ton was $110 a ton in 1831, and castings that were 
as high as $130 a ton in 1814-18 could be purchased 
for $60 a ton thirteen years later. In 1859 it was 
estimated that 50,000 people were directly or indi- 
rectly supported by the iron works. But Cincinnati 
has always remained true to her tradition; she has 
seldom produced primary iron but from the start 
has been a maker of tools, utensils and stoves. All 
of these articles must be made near their market 
either because convenience is a factor of importance 
or on account of the expense of transportation. 


The Early Days of Pittsburgh’s Industry 


Next to Cincinnati, the best location for an iron 
industry was Pittsburgh. Until the Civil War, the 
story of Pittsburgh resembles that of Cincinnati, 
except that the Pennsylvania city specialized in iron 
far more than the Ohio metropolis. An attempt was 
made to smelt iron at Pittsburgh in 1792 but this 
was abandoned within two years due to lack of ore. 
No further effort to enter blast furnace activities 
took place until 1859. In other words, Pittsburgh 
produced no pig iron and possessed no blast fur- 
naces until just before the opening of the Civil 
War. Rolling mills absorbed all the attention of the 
Smoky City’s ironmasters. The first mill appeared 
in 1812 and others soon followed. As early as 1829 
there was one plant capable of turning out 100 plows 
aday. The market is strongly reflected in this item, 
for at that time the grain belt was confined to Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky and Tennessee, all easily 
reached from Pittsburgh by way of the Ohio River. 
The demand of a frontier market is also apparent 
in Pittsburgh’s other iron products. Boiler iron 
for the river steamboats; hoop iron for pork and 
whiskey barrels or ties for cotton bales; stove iron; 
ax, hoe and shovel blanks; all these show where 
Pittsburgh’s interest lay. 

As we have said, Pittsburgh itself had no ore, 
but in the upper reaches of the Monongahela River, 
from the very towns which now furnish coke that is 
the world’s standard, ore was mined and reduced in 
furniees and the pig iron was shipped to Pitts- 
burgh. This business became great enough to mark 
the region as one of the principal iron-producing 
areas west of the Allegheny Mountains, a position it 
held until 1850, when Lake Superiar ore began to 
displace that from the Monongahela. But Pitts- 
burgh reached further than the Fayette County fur- 
naces, for the iron used in the rolling mills; the 
Juniata River district east of the Alleghenies was 
called upon to furnish bar iron and blooms. Juniata 
iron was widely famed for its excellent quality, re- 
sembling Salisbury in this respect. The service 
performed by Salisbury iron for the east was ren- 
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dered by Juniata iron for the west; it took the place 
of modern steel in tools such as picks, axes, hoes 
and some shovels. The high value of this iron en- 
abled it to stand the expense of the rough journey 
over the mountains to Pittsburgh. 

The customary method of transportation was to 
bend the bars of iron into the shape of an inverted 
U and put them over the backs of horses. These 
traveled in pack-trains of fifteen, each horse carry- 
ing 200 lb. The whole cavalcade was under the 
guidance of two men. When the Pennsylvania 
Canal was completed, the Juniata iron went by 
water to Pittsburgh. Despite the hardships and ex- 
pense of carriage, by far the greater part of Juniata 
iron was sold to the Pittsburgh mills. The Cambria 
Iron Co. started at Johnstown, Pa., when that town 
was the head of navigation of the western division 
of the Pennsylvania Canal. 


Again a Case of Proximity to Markets 


Notwithstanding the lack of ore in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood, both Pittsburgh and Cincinnati 
rose to prominence in the iron business, but due to 
that lack both limited their activities to iron rolling 
or casting. Each city supplied such articles as an 
agricultural frontier region most needed. The Ohio 
and Pennsylvania furnaces which supported the roll- 
ing mills of Cincinnati and Pittsburgh, relied upon 
charcoal for fuel, even those in Connellsville itself, 
to-day the most renowned coke center in the world. 
Hence, in the case of these two cities up to the time 
of the Civil War, the controlling factor in their iron 
history was clearly their advantageous location in 
respect to markets. One important fact, however, 
should not be overlooked: the west was a new ex- 
panding, important market but it fell far short of 
being the greatest. The east, with its relatively 
large population—the center of population was be- 
tween Baltimore and Clarksburg, W. Va., until 1850 
—with improved transportation and with rapidly 
increasing uses for iron, remained the best market 
until 1861. Hence it was logical that the principal 
production of iron was also in the east until that 
time. 

After the two wars with Great Britain had se- 
cured our political independence, the national enthu- 
siasm demanded that we also gain economic inde- 
pendence. The great industrial phenomenon of that 
time was the extraordinary progress shown in the 
English textile works. This roused our emulation. 
Between 1790 and 1814 cotton manufacture had 
struggled through a series of depressions but had 
nowhere attained a signal success in all branches. 
In fact, the little mills that were first established 
confined themselves to spinning yarn of a coarse 
variety for home weaving. But in 1814 a complete 
cotton factory was erected in Waltham, Mass., and 
in it, for the first time in America, a power loom 
was set in motion. The success of this venture led 
to the establishment of Lowell, and the cotton in- 
dustry took first rank among American industries. 


Wire at Worcester Due to Textile Industry 


It is a truism that the bid for any commodity 
is a demand for iron, for even if the article itself 
is fashioned from some other material, vet it re- 
quires iron in some stage of its manufacture. 
Hence the rise of textiles called for iron, although 
indirectly. Notwithstanding that the frames of the 
early machines were wood, many of the parts were 
iron. For example, the cards or combs, by means 
of which the textile fibers were straightened and 
caused to lie parallel, were made from iron wire. 
This wire industry started in the heart of the textile 
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area and it increased to such an extent that by 1860 
Worcester manufactured 58 per cent of the wire 
made in United States. As the textile industry ad- 
vanced toward large-scale production, iron replaced 
wood in the machines, so the growth of cotton and 
wool manufactures was accompanied by an increase 
of machine-making plants. These in turn pressed 
the iron producers for more raw material. The ex- 
pansion of textiles, therefore, indirectly developed 
iron furnaces. 
In like manner, it could be shown that the mania 
internal improvements such as turnpikes or 
canals, sent its pulse back to the fires that smelted 
iron. These improvements, in their turn, called for 
more iron in the construction of coaches or boats. 
Even the horses that towed the boats were shod with 
iron shoes. The largest water wheel in the United 
States was built to run three rolling mills that 
turned out iron shoes for the horses of the Erie 
Canal. In short, every step toward the subjugation 
of the physical environment, every movement toward 
a more rounded civilization, tended to enhance the 
importance of iron manufacture. Inasmuch as the 
east was the manufacturing, commercial, political 
and social center of the new nation, it was there that 
the need for iron was most keen. Consequently, the 
greatest amount of iron was produced in the east. 


for 


(To he Continued) 


New Coke Prices—Dr. Garfield Explains Coal 
Situation 


WASHINGTON, April 23.—The Fuel Administration 
has announced maximum prices at which coke may be 
sold at the ovens in the State of Colorado and at points 


in West Virginia and Alabama. The maximum price 


at which coke made in Colorado may te sold is $8 50 
for smelting or furnace coke and $9.50 for 72-hour 
selected foundry. Coke made in Monongalia County, 


W. Va., may be sold at a maximum of $6.25 for blast- 
furnace grade and $7.25 for the 72-hr. selected foun- 
dry. A maximum of $8.75 was put upon 72-hr. selected 
foundry ccke made by the Empire Coal Co. at Empire, 
Ala. The prices are effective as of April 15. 

Misunderstandings with regard to the zoning sys- 
tem adopted by the Fuel Administration 
stood to ke responsi) le for the failure of many 
sumers to place early orders for coal in accordance 
with the policy recently adopted by Dr. Garfield. This 
is a matter of great importance and should be thor- 
oughly understood. With a view to clearing up mis- 
apprehensions the Fuel Administration has announced 
that the regulations carrying out the “zoning order” of 
the distribution of coal consumption were adopted in 
conjunction with the Railroad Administration, after 
the most careful study and that any modifications of 
the zoning plan that may be made will be in the direc- 
tion of further restriction rather than toward en! 
ing sources of supply. Dr. Garfield adds: 


are under- 
con- 


ary 


There should, therefore b» no further dela i} the wart 


orders for 


their 


A Snyder Electric Furnace for India 


The Industrial Electric Furnace Co.,Chicago, builder 
of the Snyder furnace, has shipped a 125)-lb capacity 


electric steel furnace, together with the auxiliary elec 


trical equipment, to Burn & Co., Calcutta, India. Burn 
& Co. is the largest iron, steel and foundry company i: 
India. The purchase was made by A. Anderson, rep 
resentative America for Burn & C through th 
Northwest Trading Co. of Seattle, Wash. 
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MAUTLA LOOT UUETT EDEN 


STEEL OUTPUT INCREASED 


Government Requisitions Grow with 
Each Week 


More Barb Wire for Allies—Pig-Iron Movement 
Much Hampered 


Operating conditions at blast furnaces and steel 
works have improved steadily. The leading pro- 
ducer in the Pittsburgh district had 96 per cent 
of its rated blast furnace capacity active last week 
and 98 per cent of its Bessemer and open-hearth 
steel capacity. While all companies did not do so 
well, it is probable that April production of both 
pig iron and steel will exceed the excellent showing 
made in March. 

These results will attract more than usual at- 
tention now that the Government is calling for an 
increasing proportion of the output. The Carnegie 
Steel Co. is now giving war requirements prac- 
tically 100 per cent of its rolled product and at 
other Central Western plants 75 to 90 per cent of 
the shipments are on Government account. 

Surprisingly little is heard of hardship to any 
metal-working industry because steel mills are pay- 
ing small attention to ordinary trade. Stocks are 
playing a part now that will be missed later. But 
there is no doubt of the gradual shrinkage of con- 
sumption in less essential lines. Pleasure automo- 
biles are a conspicuous example. 

When the railroad administration is satisfied as 
to the margin of profit it can safely allow, the rail- 
road car orders will probably come out. It is not 
unlikely that Canadian car builders will participate 
and help make up the loss of several weeks of car 
production due to Washington’s delays. Were con- 
ditions normal, this sharing of Government business 
with Canadian makers protected against American 
cars by a high tariff wall would call for more than 
passing notice. 

The barb wire needs of the Allies have swelled to 
110,000 tons, of which 60,000 tons go to Italy, 
while 50,000 tons are now being distributed for 
France. As yet the United States has not entered 
the market. For the next four or five months more 
steel will have to be diverted to the wire mills than 
has lately been the case, and general demand for 
wire products will be harder to satisfy. 

Bolt and nut manufacturers have been much in 
conference lately. Of 129,000,000 bolts wanted by 
the Government to send abroad 25 per cent will be 
shipped promptly from stock and the remainder will 
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be put in process soon. About 75 per cent of bolt 
and nut and rivet capacity is just now on war work. 

The sheet bar shortage has grown worse and 
because of the large amount of the output going to 
the Government fully 50 per cent of the capacity is 
out of the market. A large order for galvanized 
sheets is pending and one for painted corrugated 
sheets may run to 75,000 tons. 

The American Shipbuilding Co. has taken a Gov- 
ernment contract to build 66 vessels of Welland 
Canal size for delivery from May to August, 1919. 
They will require 100,000 tons of plates and struc- 
tural shapes. 

As an example of shifting from work for the 
Allies, a plant at Cleveland has just finished a large 
contract for shells for France begun in 1916, and 
is now turning to a similar contract for the Gov- 
ernment at Washington. 

Car scarcity is still pronounced, particularly in 
the South, where tens of thousands of tons of pig 
iron which the buyers need accumulates at furnaces. 
Merchant stocks in Alabama were fully 250,000 tons 
on April 1. 

The Ordnance Department is inquiring for 
20,000 tons of Bessemer pig iron for France, deliv- 
eries from June to September. Basic iron is being 
sought high and low, with little success. A Central 
Western steel foundry is in the market for 9000 
tons and an Erie, Pa., forge will only get the 6000 
tons it needs for early use by Government inter- 
vention. 

More and more pig iron is being moved on 
definite Government instructions and ordinary con- 
sumers are less and less certain of getting what 
they have bought. 

The prohibition of ferromanganese imports effec- 
tive May 13 suggests that along with the curtail- 
ment of the manganese ore movement from Brazil 
there is danger that the margin of safety may be 
cut toa fine. 


Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, April 23—(By Wire). 


Operating conditions among the blast furnaces and 
steel works are steadily getting better. Last week the 
Carnegie Steel Co. operated to 96 per cent of rated blast 
furnace capacity, and 98 per cent of rated Bessemer 
and open-hearth steel capacity. This company is now 
operating 52 out of 59 blast furnaces, the best operat- 
ing record of its blast furnaces that it has made in a 
very long time. Other steel companies report their 
operating conditions as steadily improving, and output 
of pig iron and steel this month should be fully as large 
as in March, and perhaps show an increase. The 
Government is steadily taking more and more of the 
steel output of the mills, and the amount of commercial 
buying that is being done by the general trade seems 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines « | 


i date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 








April 23 April 16 Mar. 20 April 25 
Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton 1918 1918 1918 1917 
No. 2 X, Philadelphia... .$34.25 $34.25 $34.25 $42.50 
No. 2 Valley furnace... 33.00 33.00 33.00 $0.00 
No. 2 Southern, Cincinnati. 35.90 35.90 30.90 57.90 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala. 33.00 33.00 3300 00 
No. 2, furnace, Chicago*. 33.00 33.00 41.00 
Basic, deliv., eastern l’a.. io b.40 3a 0 
Basic, Valley furnace.... 32.00 3.00 10.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh .... 36.15 37.25 $2.95 
Malleable, Chicago*...... oo.00 00.00 3: $1.00 
Malleable Valley ........ 33.50 33.50 33.50 10.00 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh... 32.75 32.75 ,2 75 88.95 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago... 37.50 37.50 37.50 $1.7: 
Rails, Billets, Ete., Per Gross Ton: 
Bess. rails, heavy, at mill. 55.00 55.00 55.00 38.00 
.-n. rails, heavy, at miil. 7.00 7.00 57.00 10.00 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh... 47.50 17.50 $7.50 75.00 
O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh... 47.50 17.50 17.50 75.00 
.-h. sheet bars, Vittsburgh L.00 1.00 1.00 77.50 
Forging billets base, Pg) 60.00 60.00 60.00 100.00 
©.-h. billets, Philadelphia. 50.50 5DOLSO 0.50 75.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh .. 3t.00 57.00 57.00 5.00 
Finished Iron and Steel, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Iron bars, Philadelphia... 3.685 3.685 3.685 $.159 
Iron bars, Pittsburgh..... 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.75 
Iron bars, Chicago....... 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.25 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.... 2.90 2.90 2.90 3.75 
Steel bars, New i10rK..... 3.095 3.095 3.095 3.91 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 3.2 3.25 2 6.00 
Tank plates, New York 3.445 3.445 44 6.169 
Beams, ete Pittsburgh “ 2 00 oOo 3 00 $00 
Beams, et« New York 3.195 3.195 3.195 1.169 
Skelp, grooved steel, Pgh 2 90 2.90 2.90 3.50 
Skelp, sheared steel, P’gh. 3.235 3.25 3.20 50 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh... 3.50 3.50 3.50 4.2 


*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries 
in the Chicago district is 50c. per ton 


insignificant by comparison. The Carnegie Steel Co. 
is giving to the Government practically 100 per cent 
of its entire output of steel and will likely continue to 
do so for some months. Other large companies are 
furnishing 75 to 90 per cent of their output to the 
Government, while three or four of the largest open- 
hearth steel companies are furnishing to the Govern- 
ment almost all the steel they are making. The Gov- 
ernment is placing very heavy orders for plates, shapes, 
sheets, wire and wire nails, nuts and bolts, and other 
smaller products. It states that on all material being 
furnished to the Government regular official prices are 
being paid. An order placed a few days ago calls for 
50,000 tons of military galvanized barbed wire for ship- 
ment to France. An order for 50,000 kegs of wire nails 
from the Government will likely be distributed among 
the mills this week or early next week. Part of an 
order for 129,000,000 bolts for the Government is being 
filled by the makers from stock and the remainder is 
to be shipped out between now and February next. 
The sale of Liberty bonds among blast furnace and 
steel works employees has been very gratifying, many 
of the large plants reporting 100 per cent subscriptions 
among employees. 


Pig Iron.—All the steel companies that are makers 
of pig iron have inquiries in the market for metal, but 
are unable to find it. The output of blast furnaces in 
the Valley districts is sold up for some months and 
consumers are trying to buy pig iron in other markets, 
but with very little success. If the present heavy rate 
of output is kept up for two or three months it will 
relieve the shortage to some extent, but the indications 
now are that there will be an urgent demand for all 
the pig iron that the furnaces can make this year. A 
meeting of the mobilization committee of the ore, coal 
and shipping interests is being held in Cleveland to- 
day, Tuesday, at which plans are being devised to secure 
a maximum movement of ore and coal during the 
coming navigation season, which is expected to open 
about May 1. No sales of pig iron of any moment were 


u1CcsS 
, toa : April April 16 Mar. 20 April 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1918 1918 1918 1917 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh 00 ».00 , 00 6.25 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh 6.25 6.25 6.25 £ 00 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh.... 0 3.50 5.50 , 50 
Cut nail Pittsburgh..... +.00 L000 Loo 7 
Fence wire, base, P’gh.... 3.2 3.25 3.25 8.45 
Barb wire, galv., P’gh..... 1.35 1.35 $1.35 1.35 

Old Material, Per Gross Tor: 
Carwheels, Chicago. 5 ow nee $29.00 $30.00 S°4 00 
Carwheels, Philadelphia... 29.00 29.00 30.00 27.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh... 28.50 28.50 30.00 2 OO 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila.. 28.00 28.00 29.00 25.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Chicago 28.50 28.50 29 50 27 50 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh.... 29.00 29.00 20.00 24.00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia... 29.00 29.00 20.00 28 OO 
No. 1 cast, Ch'go, net ton. 27.50 27.50 27.50 81.50 
No. 1 RR. wrot., Phila... 34.00 34.00 15.00 59.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot., Ch’go, net 29.75 30.36 30.75 32.00 

Coke, Connellsville, Ver Net Ton at Oven: 
Furnace coke, prompt.... $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $7.00 
Furnace coke, future . 6.00 6.00 6.00 8 Oo 
Foundry coke, prompt.... 7.00 7.00 7.00 8.50 
Foundry coke, future... 7.00 7.00 7.00 9.00 

Metals, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Lake copper, New York 23.50 23.50 23.50 30.00 
Electrolytic copper, N. Y. 23.50 23 50 223 50 20.00 
Spelter, St. Louis........ 6.62% 6.75 7.37% 9.00 
Spelter, New York 6.8742 7.00 7.62% 9.2 
Lead, St. Louis...... on 6.75 6.50 +s 7.10 9.20 
Lead, New York......... 6.90 6.95 1.25 9.40 
Tin, New York oa ., SS.00 87.00 85.00 7.50 
Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y. 12.7 12.7 13.25 54.00 
Tin plate, 100-lb. box, P’gh $7.7 $7.7 $7.7 35.00 


made in this market during the past week. 
second quarter are as follows: 


Prices for 


Basie pig iron, $32; Be 
No. 2 foundry, $33 No. 3 fe 


ssemer S35, 20 grav forge so 


sunary S200 ind It eable, 
ight rate 
Pittsburgh districts being 


$33.50, all per gross ton Valley furnace, the fre 
for delivery in the Cleveland and 
Joc. per ton 


Ferroalloys.—Consumers of ferromanganese seemed 
to have pretty well covered their needs over the re- 
mainder of this year, and inquiry is not so active. The 
price of 70 per cent ferromanganese is held firmly at 
$250 at furnace, the seller allowing the freight so that 
the consumer pays the Government tax on the freight, 
which is 3 per cént. For each unit over 70 per cent 
$4 is charged, which would make the price of 80 per 
$290 at furnace, and it is 
domestic makers of ferromanganese 
lower price. One consumer is in the 
tons of 80 per cent, but balks 
and is holding off. 


con 


cent none of the 
will sell at a 
market for 500 
at paying the $290 price 
The supply of 50 per cent ferrosili- 
larger prices are easier. We 
quote 50 per cent ferrosilicon at $165 to $170 for last 
half of the year delivery, while for spot shipment $175 
is quoted. Prices on 16 to 18 per cent 


claimed 


seems to be and 


spiegeleisen are 
$65 to $70 at furnace, the furnace absorbing the freight. 


We now quot 9 per « t B emer f ro ‘ t $54.10 
per cent 1] I | We ‘ 
6 per cer vel I t $4 ( 
) per cer $47 ) per ce ! 
1dvance tor € h 1 per « t for |] r 
All tl bove price ire f e! Fe J ‘ ol 
New Str >) ) n 
fre ht rate o pe! ros i I n 
district 

Billets and Sheet Bars.—The acute shortage in 


supply of sheet bars seems to be 
sheet and tin-plate mills 


for steel the past two weeks. 


and 
distress 
Bessemer steel is being 
substituted for open-hearth for many purposes, notably 
in making tin plate and sheets, where formerly only 
open-hearth steel was used. 


getting 
have 


Wor Sse, 


some been in 


The Government is taking 
practically 100 per cent of the output of open-hearth 
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steel of some of the larger mills. This makes it neces- 
sary for the mills to cut down the quantity of billets 
and sheet bars that they are supplying to regular cus- 
tomers. 
We quote 4 x 4 in. soft Bessemer and open-hearth billets 
$ 0, sheet bar $51, forging ingots $73, and forging 
billets $60 base, all f.o.b. at mill, Pittsburgh or Youngstowr 
Steel Rails.—An occasional small order for standard 
sections is placed and the mills work them in on regula 
rolling schedules when they can. We note a continued 
active demand for light rails from the coal and lumber 
interests but very little inquiry is coming for these 
rails for traction purposes. The Government price on 
25 to 45-lb. sections is $3 per 100 lb. f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
and there is no official price on standard sections. 


Structural Material—There is almost a complete 
cessation of building operations all over the country 
and fabricators report that 90 per cent or more of the 
new work coming up is for the Government. Th 
American Bridge Co. has taken 9500 tons of steel for 
new buildings for the Crucible Steel Co. of America at 
Syracuse, N. Y., and Harrison, N. J. Some small in- 
quiry for railroad bridge work is in the market, but 
nothing large from the railroads has come out for 
some time. We quote beams and channels, up to 15 in. 
at 3c. Pittsburgh. 


Plates.—As yet nothing has come out here in regard 
to the Government orders for 100,000 cars, but it is 
now said they may be placed this week. The Pressed 
Steel Car Co. has taken 100 car bodies for the New- 
burgh & South Shore Railroad of the American Steel 
& Wire Co. The Carnegie Steel Co. is giving 100 per 
cent of its output of plate, about 100,000 tons per 
month, to the Government and several other large mills 
say that 85 to 90 per cent of their output of plates is 
going to the Government. Indications are that the 
Government demand for plates in the last half of this 
year will be even heavier than in the first half. The 
smaller plate mills are offering limited quantities for 
shipment in 90 days to 4 months. We quote %4-in. and 
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heavier sheared plates at 3.25c. at mill Pittsburgh. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—The Government is a fairly 
heavy buyer of iron and steel bars, and this, with the 
demand from the general trade, has filled the mills up 
for the next 3 to 4 months, while some of the larger 
mills rolling steel bars are filled up for all of this year. 
A new producer of steel bars in the Youngstown district 


reported being sold up for about 90 days, but has space. 


open for the last half of the year. The demand for 
reinforcing bars is very dull, owing to the quiet condi- 
tion in the building trade. Steel bars rolled from steel 
billets are 2.90c.; from old steel rails, 3c. and refined 
iron bars, 3.50c. in carloads f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Tin Plate—Consumers are evidently getting some- 
what anxious about their supply of tin plate for the 
last half of the year, and makers are receiving heavy 
inquiries from customers for that delivery. With the 
splendid record made by the tin plate mills in output 
for the past 2 or 3 months, they now feel that there 
will be an ample supply of tin plate this year for all 
purposes. They are assuring their customers that their 
needs will be taken care of, and are entering their or- 
ders for last half delivery, subject to Government action 
and demands. In fact, some makers of tin plate believe 
that if the present rate of output is kept up, there 
might be a slight surplus in supply of tin plate over 
all needs. In March the average rate of operation was 
92 per cent and this month it may average 95 per cent. 
The export demand is active, but very few licenses for 
export shipment are being granted, except in cases 
where it is shown absolutely that the tin plate is 
wanted by our Allies. The demands for open-hearth 
steel] are so heavy that Bessemer steel is now being 
used very largely in the manufacture of tin plate where 
formerly only open-hearth steel was used. For nearly 
all purposes, Bessemer steel will answer just as well 
as open-hearth. In the manufacture of tin plate for- 
merly, open-hearth steel was used in making sanitary 
cans, but lately Bessemer steel has been used for this 
purpose. There is a great scarcity in supply of black 
plate, and a few tinning plants that buy it in the open 
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market are having trouble in securing it. The demand 
for stock items if very active and stocks of tin plate 
held by mills are light. Large stocks of tin plate piled 
up in mill warehouses in late January and February 
are being shipped out very rapidly, owing to a larger 
supply of cars. The shortage in supply of pig tin and 
also in sheet bars is keeping down output of tin plate 
to some extent. We quote tin plate $7.75 per base 
box up to June 30 rolled from Bessemer or open-hearth 
steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Prices on terne plate are given 
on page 1111. 


Sheets.—The acute shortage in supply of sheet bars 
is being severely felt by the sheet mills, and is keeping 
down output to a very great extent. Last week the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. had some sheet mills 
idle for lack of steel, and one large sheet mill at War- 
ren, Ohio, last week, was down for the same cause. 
The independent sheet mills are operating at 70 to 75 
per cent, but it is doubtful whether this rate of opera- 
tion can be kept up unless the supply of sheet bars 
soon gets better. It is said the Government is still 
taking fully 75 per cent or more of the entire output of 
sheets on direct or indirect orders. One large order 
for galvanized sheets and another for painted corru- 
gated sheets are pending, and if placed, may amount to 
75,000 tons. Nearly every day orders come in from 
the Government for sheets that are promptly sent to 
the mills and shipped out at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. The demand from the general trade is dull, as 
most consumers are covered, but deliveries are not very 
satisfactory owing to the large needs of the Govern- 
ment, which must be served first. Prices fixed by the 
Government on sheets in effect to June 30 are given on 
page 1111. 


Cetton Ties.—It is said that the greater part of the 
business this year on cotton ties has already been placed. 
Some large consumers specify deliveries to be one- 
third in April, and the same in May and June. Some 
mills equipped to make cotton ties did not make any 
last year, and likely will not make any this year, owing 
to the demands of the Government on them for their 
steel. The Carnegie Steel Co. usually makes about 75 
per cent of the entire output of cotton ties, but this 
year will likely make considerably less, as demands on 
it by the Government for its steel output have been 
very heavy for months, and are getting larger right 
along. The output of cotton ties this year is estimated 
at 1,500,000 to 1,750,000 bundles of 45-lb. each. We 
quote cotton ties at $1.90 per bundle of 45 lb. for lots 
of 3000 bundles and over. For lots of 1000 bundles 
and up to, but not including, 3000 bundles, $1.92 per 
bundle, f.o.b. Pitsburgh. These prices are for April 
shipment, while for May lc. additional carrying charge 
is made, and 2c. for June. 


Wire Rods.—Mills report a very active demand for 
wire rods, heavier than they are able or care to supply, 
partly owing to the shortage in steel, but largely be- 
cause local mills do not regard $57 for soft steel rods 
as an attractive price. The demands of the Government 
for open-hearth steel are getting much heavier, and 
the quantity available for rods and wire products is 
getting steadily less. Two local makers of rods have 
not been actively quoting for some time, but are taking 
care of their regular trade as best they can, and not 
‘;eeking new customers. There is some export demand 
for wire rods, but licenses are hard to obtain, and local 
mills are not quoting. The demand for high carbon 
rods is active, and sales are made as high as $75, or 
more. Prices on rods are given in detail on page 1111. 


Wire Preducts.—The Government has just placed 
an order for 50,000 tons of galvanized military barbed 
wire for delivery in France, the contract having been 
divided among 10 mills. Shipment of this wire is very 
urgent and 10,000 tons will be sent out as fast as pos- 
sible. The contract was placed with so many mills 
by the Government in order to expedite delivery. The 
remainder of the contract, 40,000 tons, is to be shipped 
out w thin four months. This contract, with one for 
60,000 tons placed lately for Italy, makes 110,000 tons 
of barbed wire now on the books of the mills for export. 
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A contract for 50,000 kegs of wire nails for the Army 
will likely come to the mills in a very short time, and 
more and more of the output of the wire mills will be 
needed for Government purposes as the war goes on. 
A meeting of the Sub-committee on Wire Products, of 
which Frank Baackes is chairman, is being held in New 
York to-day (Tuesday) to work out the details of the 
50,000 tons of barbed wire for France. The amount 
of steel available by the wire mills for rolling into rods 
and wire is steadily getting less, owing to the heavier 
demand of the Government for the steel output. The 
demand from the general trade for wire and wire nails 
is fairly active, but the mills are filled up for three 
or four months. Dealers say there has been absolutely 
no shading in prices. One local mill has wire and wire 
nail obligations on its books that will take its output 
nearly up to October. The demand for cut nails is only 
fair, and the Government price is $4 base, per keg, 
in carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Prices on wire prod- 
ucts for second quarter are given on page 1111. 


Het-Relled Strip Steel_—The commercial demand is 
quiet, owing to the fact that cold-rolled strip steel mills 
are running only to a little more than 50 per cent of 
capacity. The Government maximum price is $4.50 per 
100 lb., f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for second quarter, but this 
price is being more or less shaded. 


Cold-Rolled Strip Steel—The Government demand 
for cold-rolled strip steel is getting heavier, and is 
taking a large part of the output, which is being re- 
stricted very much by the shortage of steel. The com- 
mercial demand is quiet, and the average rate of opera- 
tion of the cold-rolled strip steel mills is not more 
than 60 per cent. Concerns having cold-rolled strip 
mills, also making other lines of products, are diverting 
less steel right along to their cold-rolled strip steel 
mills and are putting it into other products essential 
to the war. Large stocks piled in mill warehouses are 
moving out rapidly, owing to the better supply of cars. 
Makers state that prices, as fixed by the Government, 
are being very firmly held. 


We quote cold-rolled strip steel at $6.50 per 100 Ib. f.o.b 
Pittsburgh, terms 30 days, less per cent cash in 10 days, 
when sold in quantities of 300 Ib. or more 

Shafting—The commercial demand is very dull, 


and has been for some months, but the Government 
demand is heavy, and is getting larger. Makers state 
that the Government on direct orders is taking fully 50 
per cent of the present limited output of shafting and 
on indirect orders 30 per cent or more, so that fully 
80 to 85 per cent of the present output of shafting 
is Government business. The demand from the auto- 
mobile trade, screw stock machine people and other 
consumers of shafting is dull. It is said Government 
discounts are firmly held, and those for second quarter 
are 17 per cent off list in carloads, and 12 per cent in 
less than carloads f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Nuts and Bolts.—On Wednesday, April 17, a meet- 
ing of 56 of the leading nut and bolt makers of the 
country was held in New York to talk over the present 
situation in the nut and bolt trade and to devise ways 
and means of best helping the Government in getting 
out deliveries on its orders. Some time ago Chas. J. 
Graham of the Graham Nut Co. was selected by the 
nut and bolt makers to represent them in negotiations 
with the Government on contracts. At the meeting 
last week Mr. Graham asked that he be given some 
assistance, and a committee was formed of nine makers 
of nuts and bolts of which Mr. Graham is chairman 
Recently the Government placed a contract for 129,000,- 
000 bolts for shipment to France, and 25 per cent of 
the order was wanted at once. Mr. Graham arranged 
with the nut and bolt makers to go through their 
stocks and find out what part of the order could be 
shipped from stock, and this is being done. The entire 
order was divided among 25° manufacturers, and after 
the first 25 per cent of the order has been shipped to 
France, the remainder is to be shipped monthly, up to 
and including February next. Very heavy other orders 
from the Government for nuts and bolts are expected 
to come out shortly, and at present more than 75 per 
cent, possibly 85 per cent, of the entire output of nuts 
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and bolts is going to the Government on direct orders. 
The commercial demand is also fairly heavy, and with 
the stocks held by the makers depleted very much in 
order to ship out the 25 per cent of the order from 
129,000,000 bolts to France, jobbers whose needs are 
supplied largely from stocks may have trouble in get- 
ting a supply. It is said the discounts are being very 
firmly held, but in some cases are shading 5 to 10 per 
cent. Discounts for this quarter 
1111. 

Hoops and Bands.—The Government is taking 
nearly the entire output of hoops and bands on direct 
orders, the commercial demand being quiet. Prac- 
tically the entire output of three of the largest makers 
of hoops and bands is going to the Government 
direct orders. We quote steel hoops cooperage 
purposes at $3.50 and bands at extras on 
the latter as per the steel bar card, f.o.b., Pittsburgh. 

Rivets.—The Government continues to take 
cent more of the entire output of rivets direct 
orders, and the commercial demand is quiet. Several 
local rivet makers say that owing to the fact that their 
entire output is going to the Government, they have 
been getting good deliveries of steel, and are running 
to about 100 per cent. The Government prices for sec- 
ond quarter are $4.65 for structural rivets, and $4.75 
for cone-head boiler rivets per 100 lb. f.o.b., Pittsburgh. 


are given on page 


on 
for 


steel $2.90, 


75 per 


or on 


Spikes.—Spike makers report the demand for small 
spikes and boat spikes is very heavy, and they are 
filled up for months. The demand for railroad spikes is 
quiet. One inquiry of note coming out lately was the 
one from the Erie Railroad for about 5000 kegs, but 
this has not been closed. Spike makers report de- 
liveries of steel better. The supply of cars has also 
greatly improved and shipments are heavy. 


Standard sizes of railroad spikes 9/16 x 44) in. and larger 
$3.90 per 100 Ib. in lots of 200 kegs 200 Ib. each, or in 
larger lots. Boat spikes, $5.25 per 100 Ib track bolts, $4.90 
base in lots of 200 kegs or more; less than 200 keg lot $1 
per 100 Ib. extra All f.o.b, Pittsburgh 


Skelp.—The few mills that roll skelp for the open 
market are sold up for the next 4 to 6 months, and are 
turning away offered business on which they cannot 
make the delivery wanted. Prices are very firm. 

We 


quote grooved skelp at $2.90; universa kelp, $3.15 

and sheared skelp, $3.2 base Special skelp for boiler 

tubes. ete., is $3.40 for base sizes and $3.55 for ther sizes 
all prices being per 100 Ib., f.o.b. Pittsburgh 

Wrought Pipe.—Conditions in the iron and steel 


pipe trade show no change. The mills are filled up for 
4 to 6 months or longer, and are turning away business 
nearly every day on which they cannot make delivery. 
The National Tube Co. and several other larger mills 
are up for all of this year, and very little 
material to sell for first half of next year. The Govern 
ment is buying a fair amount of iron and steel pipe, 
mostly for shipment to France, which the mills are fur- 
nishing promptly. firm and on 
steel pipe for this quarter are given on page 1111. 


sold have 


Discounts are iron and 


Boiler Tubes.—The mills rolling iron and steel tubes 
are filled up for months, and the demands of the Gov- 
ernment for boiler and tubes steadily 
growing larger. Nearly the entire output of most of 
the mills in iron and steel tubes is going to the Govern- 
ment on direct or indirect This is also true of 
seamless steel tubing, one large maker having Govern- 


locomotive are 


orders. 


ment orders that will take its entire output over this 
year, and for first half of next year. Discounts are 
given on page 1111. 

Coke.—The supply of cars last week was not as 


good as in the week before, and shipments of coke fell 
off to some extent. On Monday, this week, the supply 
of cars was 100 per cent, but on Tuesday it fell to 40 
per cent. However, there is very little complaint from 
the blast furnaces about delivery of coke, which 
better now than for months. Output of coke 
for the week ending April 13 in the Upper and Lower 
Connellsville regions about 345,000 tons, an in- 
crease over the previous week of 12,000 tor We quote 
48-hr. blast furnace coke at foundry $7, and 
crushed coke from 1-in. size $7.35, all in net tons at oven, 


1S 


some 
was 


7 


$6, 


Old Material.—There has been no decision as yet on 








: 
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the question of paying a commission to dealers for get- 
ting scrap to consumers, and when this will be decided 
is very uncertain. Wednesday a committee from the 
American Board of Scrap Dealers is to meet the Com- 
mittee on Steel and Steel Products of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute when something definite on 
this matter is likely to be adopted, and it will then be 
taken up for decision with the War Industries Board. 
In the meantime, the scrap trade drags, and there is 
very little being done. The larger dealers have scrap 
business on their books hanging over for the past five 
or six months, which is taking their attention, but very 
little effort is being made to do new business. We note 
a sale of 300 tons of heavy steel scrap bought by a 
dealer at $29, to apply on a contract with a consumer 
at $29.50 delivered. Dealers say it is very hard to 
obtain any large quantities of scrap at less than the 
Government prices, and as they have to sell it at the 
Government prices there is no incentive to try to do 
much business. The supply of cars is better, and ship- 
ments on old contracts for scrap are being made more 
freely. Sales of about 1200 tons of borings and turn- 
ings are reported at the regular Government price of 
$19 delivered. 

Prices on iron and steel scrap, effective from April 1, 
nearly all of which have been fixed by the Government, 
delivery in Pittsburgh and other points that take Pittsburgh 
freight, are as follows: 

Heavy steel melting scrap, Steuben 


ville, Follansbee, Brackenridge, 

Monessen, Midland and Pittsburgh, 

SIE ieee BRE sm aesawds «ite $28.50 to $29.00 
No. 1 cast (for steel plants)......... 29.00 


Rerolling rails, Newark and Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, Cumberland, Md., 
Franklin, Pa., and Pittsburgh... . 33.50 to 34.00 


Hydraulic compressed sheet scrap. 24.00 to 25.00 
Bundled sheet scrap, slides and ends, 

f.o.b. consumers’ mill, Pittsburgh 

ye RE eS a ee ae --- 23.00 to 24.00 
Bundled sheet stamping scrap... - 21.00 to 22.00 
No. 1 railroad malleable stock.... 28.00 to 29.00 
Railroad grate bars...... (ab ohenee. Cees 20) Seon 
Low phosphorus melting stock...... 38.00to 39.00 


[TOR CAP BRIOS oc ckvccees + eet +s 16.00 to 46.50 
Steel car axles.. iit ce te gta age wa ; 16.00 to 46.50 
Locomotive axles, steel....... . 46.00to 46.50 
No. 1 busheling scrap... 27 
Machine shop turnings ........... 
oT a a rer ee ee eer S 

Rolled steel wheels.............. 100to 36.00 
*Sheet bar crop ends......... ... 38.00to 39.00 
s 


?6.00 to 24.00 
18.50 to 19.00 


00to 29.00 


Cast iron borings........ eer aik Gar ae 
No. 1 railroad wrough scrap........ 3% 
Heavy steel axle turnings..... --- 28.00to 24.00 
Heavy breakable cast scrap... . 28.00 to 29.00 


50to 19.00 


00Oto 34.00 


*Shipping point. 

The Mueller Metals Co., Port Huron, Mich., has com- 
pleted a new plant covering approximately 48 acres, 
for the manufacture of brass rods and tubing, in addi- 
tion to which considerable manufacturing space is 
devoted to production of brass, bronze, aluminum and 
nickel-silver castings from a few ounces to a ton each. 
The Port Huron plant employs 500 persons and when 
full production is reached, there will be more than 
1000 employees. This company is closely affiliated with 
the H. Mueller Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill. A large recre- 
ation building for employees has been built as a part 
of the Port Huron plant. Each shop has its own or- 
ganization to devise social entertainment and each or- 
ganization is self-sustaining by a nominal charge for 
membership. The plant also has its Employees’ Aid 
Society, which distributes substantial benefits in case 
of sickness, accident or death. 


Recent substantial increases in sales of American 
construction materials and machinery to Colombia are 
pointed out in a report by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce. These 
gains are attributed i. part to the fact that the war 
has cut off former European sources of supply, and it 
is urged that vigorous effort and a painstaking atten- 
tion to the requirements of this market are necessary 
if the present position of the United States is to be 
maintained when the war is over. Copies of the re- 
port can be purchased for 15 cents from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington. 
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Chicago 


CHICAGO, April 22 (By Wire). 

Government requirements appear in a steady stream 
and in a volume that precludes the filling of ordinary 
domestic orders. In the flow of plate orders is*one for 
24,000 tons, which the leading independent is to supply 
to two Pacific Coast shipyards in the last half of the 
year. This interest has withdrawn entirely from the 
market in sheets and it is estimated that over 50 per 
cent of the independent sheet mills are out of the mar- 
ket. An interesting feature of the situation is the ap- 
pearance of orders for steel required for uncommon 
uses, a minor illustration being small forgings required 
for non-skid chains to be used on military trucks. In 
the aggregate, a great deal of steel will be needed for 
these miscellaneous purposes. 

The Government for a time, at least, will absorb the 
barbed wire capacity of the wire mills. There is talk, 
as yet unverified, of local foundries turning their atten- 
tion to the production of cast shells. A Marion, Ohio, 
mill is now rolling bars of shell discard steel, it having 
been found difficult to get a sufficient supply of rerolling 
rails. Not a single structural fabricating job is re- 
ported. 

Not much pig iron comes into sight, but consumers 
seem to have enough for their needs, largely because 
of the policy of the producers in fully providing for 
their regular customers. 


Pig Iron.—Odd lots are being offered occasionally 
and when they appear, are taken quickly. Despite the 
entire lack of pressure to sell, there is a feeling that 
the supply of iron is ample, at least in this territory, 
if it is properly distributed. As previously stated, the 
producers and their agents invariably find a way to take 
care of their regular customers, but their position is 
such that they do not concern themselves much with 
inquiries from new sources. They have all they can do 
in caring for their old customers. The car situation in 
the South is a little improved, although deliveries are 
still hampered by embargoes on Eastern roads. One 
result of the latter has been the diversion to the North 
of a few hundred tons of iron originally intended for the 
East. The agent of a Southern maker managed to place 
with his principal 3000 or 4000 tons of iron 2.75 to 3.25 
per cent silicon. Then came orders to take no more 
business. In the South, particularly around Sheffield, 
where the Government is building a nitrate plant, labor 
is becoming a serious question. In one or two instances, 
Southern producers assert that their costs are peril- 
ously near their average selling price, and this despite 
the fact that their customers have bought iron at the 
Government price at a rate calculated to match that 
which they purchased at lower prices. 

The following quotations are for iron delivered at con- 
sumers’ vards, except those for Northern foundry, malleable 
Bessemer and basic irons, which are f.o.b. furnace, and do 
not include a switching charge averaging vlc. per ton 

Lake Superior charcoal, Nos, 2 to 5.......... $37.50 

Lake Superior charcoal, No. 6 and Scotch.. 

Northern coke foundry, No. 1...... os idvee 2aeee 

Northern coke foundry, No. 2.........2e-6. be 


Northermm coke foundry, No. 3.......6-.-.ee8. 
Northern high-phosphorus foundry ........ 








Southern coke No. 1 foundry and No. 1 soft... 38.50 
Southern coke No. 2 foundry....... ree 37.00 
Malleable .... Se ea Fae se 60.00 
RG “co Ubeandaces LOPE ee eee en Pale saan 32.00 
Low phosphorus (copper free)........ ee 


Silvery, 7 per cent 


SRK acelalore ce Sle arw ES 16 oats ‘ 14.54 


Ferroalloys.—Sales of ferromanganese have been 
made at $250 for 70 per cent plus $4 for each unit over 
this base and some business has been done at $70 fur- 
nace, for 16 to 18 per cent spiegeleisen. The latter 
takes an extra of $3.50 for each unit over the 16 per 
cent standard. 


Plat 2>s.—Government business in increasing volume 
is the whole story. One mill received formal notice this 
morning that it would be expected to supply 24,000 tons 
to two Pacific Coast shipyards in the last half. An- 
other order specifies 26,000 tons. Both of the orders are 
mentioned only because they are a little larger than the 
average of those which form the steady stream which 
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emanates from the Emergency Fleet Corporation. The 
hope of most consumers lies in the jobbing houses. The 
official mill quotation is 3.25c., Chicago or Pittsburgh. 
For material out of warehouse, the quotation is 4.45c. 


Structural Material.—No awards of fabricated work 
are announced this week. Car builders are awaiting the 
placing of cars by the Government, many of which are 
now expected to go into wood. Even though the num- 
ber of steel cars is reduced as much as possible, con- 
siderable steel will be used, especially steel castings. 
The official mill quotation for shapes is 3c., Chicago or 
Pittsburgh, with jobbers quoting 4.25c. for material out 
of warehouse. 


Bars.—Local mills are not so hard pressed by the 
Governmént for bars and they are booking some busi- 
ness for June and July, where the specifications fit in 
with rolling schedules. An Eastern mill withdrew from 
the market last week. The Interstate Iron & Steel Co., 
Monroe Building, Chicago, is rolling bars of discard 
shell steel at its Marion, Ohio, works. The demand 
for concrete reinforcing bars is slow, despite the fact 
that building construction is largely confined to con- 
crete. 3ar iron is proceeding rather slowly pending 
the placing of Government car orders. We quote bars 
of discard shell steel at 3.02%c., mild steel bars at 
2.90c., Chicago or Pittsburgh, rail carbon at 3c., Chi- 
cago, and common bar iron at 3%6c., Chicago. Jobbers 
quote: 

Soft steel bars, 4.10« bar iron, 4.10¢ reinforcing bars 
$.10c., base, with 5e. extra for twisting sizes 14 in. and over 
and usual card extras for smaller sizes; shafting, list plus 
10 per cent 

Sheets.—The leading local independent has entirely 
withdrawn from the market on all kinds of sheets for 
the reason that it has booked all the orders considered 
advisable at this time. It has been selling a limited 
tonnage for July and August delivery. It is estimated 
that over half the independent sheet mills are out of the 
market. We quote No. 10 blue annealed at 4.25c.; No. 
28 black at 5c., and No. 28 galvanized at 6.25c., all 
Pittsburgh. 

We quote for Chicago delivery out of stock, re gardless of 
quantity, as follows: No. 10 blue annealed, 5.45c.; No. 2 


black, 6.45¢., and No. 28 galvanized, 7.70 


Old Material.—The market is quiet, with rolling mill 
and foundry grades showing a tendency toward soft- 
ness. Melting steel is firm and can be easily sold. A 
list issued by the Rock Island lines amounting to about 
5000 tons is the largest of recent date. Quote steel 
angle bars at $29.50 to $30.50. 





We quote for delvery in buyers’ yards, Chicago and 
ity, all freight and transfer charges paid, as follows 
Per Gross Ton 
Che WO PRES, 505s dc cweccoes eee e ee 905.00 tO $59.0 
Relaying rails 60.00 
Old carwheels iecaee haha mre eet 29.00 
Old steel rails, rerolling......... Or ne 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft..... oe a 54.00 
Heavy melting steel ...ccvesecess 28.50 to 29.00 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart 29.00 
SROVelNe GEOG cakk.¢ 2 tds beanies 27.50 to 28.00 
Steel axle turningS......cccesece -- 21.50to 22.50 
Per Net Ton 

Iron angles and splice bars............- - $34.21 
Iron arch bars and transoms........ 39.50to 40.50 
Steel OEE DAB ss a 6aceds He ctienctes 20.00 to 31.00 
[vom CAP. UMNO... .scs cee $1.52 
Steel car axles. Ave OS oles Pe i] é 
No. 1 railroad wrought wane .. 29.75 to 30.36 
No. 2 railroad wrought.......ece- 28.00 to 28.50 
Cut forge od 6 ee Be >.9.6 2s eR Oe Cee be Cars zS.00 to ZS.o0 
Pines: GHG: TOO 665 tsade tscavdisdey Bee ee ae of 
Pee WEEE. bc wh awead 6% owes eux 25.50 to 26.00 
Ne i et re 17.25to 17.7 
Steel knuckles and couplers..... og ; 50.36 
Gon. MT. kino cee tawann sees . een 30.36 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings.. 21.00to 22.00 
Boiler Punchimee .oscesccacwecns .-- 32,00 to 33.00 
Locomotive tires, smooth ga ae woes 38.00 to 39.01 
Machine-shop turnings ey Ee . 15.75to 16 
Cast borings ‘ SG , a . 15.75 to 16.25 
No. 1 cast scrap ‘ a oe-é ov eee a Oe ee 
Stove plate and light cast scrap... 50 to 23.00 
Grate bars 22 00to 23.00 
Brake shoes . Cen ee ewe Kea saviva Gare mw 24.00 
Railroad malleable ...... 28.25 to 28.75 
Agricultural malleable 27.50 to 28.50 
Country mixed SCrap......ccccces 19.50 to 20.00 


Bolts and Nuts.—No word has come from the East 
as to a revision in prices and belief grows that they 
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will be left unchanged. Of late there has been less de- 
viation from fixed maximums. A Government order 
of large dimensions was recently placed from Washing- 
ton, the business being distributed among several manu- 
facturers. For prices and freight rates see finished iron 
and steel, Pittsburgh, page 1111. Jobbers quote: 


Structural rivets, 5.5 boiler rivets, 5.60c¢ machine 
bolts up to *% x 4 in., 40 and 10 per cent off arger sizes, 35 
and 5 off carriage bolts up to *% x 6 in., 40 nd 214 off 
larger sizes, 30 and 5 off; hot pressed nuts, square tapped 
$1.05 off, and hexagon tapped, 85c. off per 100 Ib coach or 
lag screws, gimlet points, square heads, 50 per cent off 


Wire Products.—Government requirements of 
barbed wire are going to make that product scarce for 
the private consumer. For a time the capacity of the 
mills will be absorbed. An Eastern mill notified its 
Western office last week to withdraw from the market 
on wire products. We quote: 


Nails, $3.50, Pittsburgh: 
barb wire, $3.65 


plain fence wire painted 
galvanized barb wire, $4.35; polished sta 
ples, $3.65, and galvanized staples, $4.35 

Rails and Track Supplies.—The demand for track 
supplies is small, and will be so until the railroads get 
larger shipments of rails. Incidentally it may be said 
that the rivet business is good, largely because of the 
large consumption in the shipyards. We quote: 

Standard railroad spikes, 4.1144c., Chicago Track bolts 
with square nuts, 5.1144c., Chicago. Tie plates, steel, 3.25¢ 


tie plates, iron, 3.75« f.o.b. maker’s mill. The base for light 


rails is 3c., f.o.b. maker’s mill for 25 to 45-lb. sections, lighter 


sections taking Government extras 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Twin Falls, Montana, placed 900 
tons with the American Cast Iron Pipe Co. A few 
propositions are pending, but altogether the pipe busi- 
ness is at low ebb. A saving factor with the shops is 
the large amount of special casting work offered to 
them, considerable of which they are taking on, espe- 
cially in the way ef castings for ships. 


Quotations per net ton, Chicago, are is follow Water 
pipe, 4-in., $57.30; 6-in. and larger, $54.30, with $1 extra for 
(Cla \ water ipe ind ga pix 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, April 23. 

Labor shortage is now the chief obstacle to maxi 
mum production of steel at Pennsylvania 
plants. Better than a normal rate of production could 
be reached in some instances if it were possible to pro 
cure a sufficient number of workmen. 
also again affected by coal shortage. 
tion seems to be spotty. 
ting plenty and, in fact, are now able to store coal 
against future needs, while others are suffering from a 
lack of it. 


eastern 


Some plants are 
The coal situa- 
A number of plants are get 


A steel company which now has sufficient 
coal is, however, complaining of a shortage of pig iron. 
The first of the week it had only five days’ supply on 
hand. Many of the difficulties which steel plants and 
blast furnaces now face are admittedly due to the rail 
roads. When pressure is brought to bear to relieve a 
shortage at one point in a certain raw material, a 
shortage in some other material is apt to develop at 
some other point. This is illustrated by the action 
taken by the Pennsylvania Railroad on coke shipments 
None of the large coke cars is now permitted to leave 
the Pennsylvania lines, the result of which is that 
coke consumers on this railroad are now receiving an 
abundance of coke, in some instances more than enough, 
while consumers on other roads, even those which lie 
in the same territory, are not getting a sufficient sup 
ply. Thus, a plate mill situated on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad may be getting plenty of coal, while a blast 
furnace, upon which it iron, being 
located on another road, does not get sufficient coke 
to produce iron at maximum capacity. 

The appointment of Charles M. Schwab as director 
general of the Fleet Corporation has 
brought more favorable comment than anything which 
has been done to speed up the shipbuilding program 
Steel men who know Mr. Schwab feel absolute confi- 
dence that his well-known energy and ability will cre 
ate a new stimulus to shipbuilding. Headquarters of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation will be in the Gom- 
ery-Schwartz Building, 140 North Broad Street, Phila 


depends for pig 


Emergency 
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delphia. The removal of the offices from Washington 
to Philadelphia is regarded as a wise decision in view 
of the fact that this city is the center of steel ship- 
buildimg activities. 


Pig Iron.—During the past few months the War In- 
dustries Board has been exercising more and more con- 
trol over the sale and shipments of pig iron. Now this 
control has reached such a point as to be almost com- 
plete. Iron cannot be sold without Government sanc- 
tion, and in some instances iron on order will probably 
not be shipped unless the company which contracted 
for it can show that it is doing Government work. At 
first the Government authorities were apparently very 
reluctant to interfere with the pig iron business, but 
more recently a great many manufacturers, unable to 
buy iron in the markets, have appealed to Washington 
to obtain supplies for them, and the result has been 
an increase in control over the entire business. Pig 
iron merchants have found that before they can obtain 
iron which has been bought in their own names they 
must give the names of consignees to the Government. 
Companies which must nave iron for war work are get- 
ting their wants supplied through Washington, if iron 
cannot be obtained in the usual way. It appears that 
no one who actually needs iron for Government work 
will have to go without it, but those engaged in mak- 
ing non-essentials are finding their supply restricted. 
Production is showing improvement at some furnaces, 
although several are still experiencing a shortage of 
coke, which is due largely to the order of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad prohibiting large coke cars from 
leaving its lines. There is practically no new business 
because sellers have nothing to offer. A few furnaces 
are not fully sold up for last half, but at present they 
do not care to make further commitments 
they do not know just how much first half business 
they will be obliged to carry over into second half. 
They are also proceeding cautiously because they do 
not know what the Government requirements may be. 
Others are not anxious to sell until they know what the 
price is to be. As a whole, however, there is not a 
great deal of second half tonnage unsold. The ques- 
tion of dealers charging consumers a buying commis- 
sion is believed in the trade here to be a dead issue in 
view of the fact that the War Industries Board is un- 
derstood to be strongly opposed to it. The attempt 
of certain blast furnace interests to make the consumer 
pay the commission instead of the furnace will proba 
bly result unsuccessfully. The only sale of importance 
of the past week was 6000 tons of low phosphorus iron 
to a Government arsenal for gun work. Deliveries will! 
be spread over the remainder of the year, beginning in 
May. Other low phosphorus iron inquiries are pending. 
Consumers seem to have difficulty in understanding 
that, although the prices on basic and Bessemer iron 
were reduced $1 and $1.10 respectively on April 1, the 
base price of iron was not changed from $33, and all 
other grades of iron are still figured from that base. 
The official announcement made no specific reference to 
this point, but this is the interpretation of the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute. We quote standard grades 
of iron, f.o.b. furnace, except Virginia iron, for which 


because 


the delivered prices are quoted: 
Eastern Pennsylvania No. 1 X....... .$34.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 X....... in .. 33.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 foundry..... .. 33.00 
Virginia No. 2 X (including freight)... -~ 36.77 
Virginia No. 2 foundry (including freight).... 236.27 
SD. “hs dictate atk .o'h Waban Wik eRe eka a's wade SS . 32.00 
NE 5 Sen Cbe Wedaie ee heh 665s Rib ee .. 32.00 
NE 25 cack a Sale be x6 wba eee bu.e ice: ae 
Standard low Phosphorus. ..ciccccccescccsace 53.00 
Low phosphorus (copper bearing)........ 50.00 


Coke.—The order of the Pennsylvania Railroad pro- 
hibiting the transfer from its own lines of its large 
hopper cars in which coal and coke are shipped has 
caused a confusing situation in Pennsylvania and other 
eastern territory. These cars are very large, having a 
coal-carrying capacity of 140,000 lb. and have been 
very useful in relieving the coke shortage. However, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad found that when these cars 
got on other railroads they were frequently diverted to 
coal mines and this resulted in a great shortage of 
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cars at the coke ovens. The order of the railroad 
that none of these cars leave its lines was issued to in- 
sure the prompt return of empties to the ovens. To 
further facilitate their return, the word coke was 
painted in large white letters on the side of each car. 
The result of the order has been that coke consumers 
on the Pennsylvania lines have been receiving abund- 
ant supplies of coke, sometimes more than they needed, 
while consumers on other roads are suffering from a 
lack of it. Other railroad companies in the past have 
not built as many coke cars as the Pennsylvania, hence 
there is a shortage of coke cars on these lines, al- 


though a plentiful supply on the Pennsylvania. We 

quote 48-hr. furnace coke at $6, Connellsville, and 

72-hr. foundry coke at $7, Connellsville. 
Ferroalloys.—There is very little business being 


done in ferromanganese or spiegeleisen, but prices re- 
main firm, 70 per cent ferromanganese being quoted at 
$250, delivered, and 16 per cent spiegeleisen at $70, 
f.o.b. furnace. 


Billets and Slabs.—The Government has issued in- 
structions that no further shipments of slabs for re- 
rolling into plates be made except on Government or- 
der. The purpose of this is to conserve slabs for Gov- 
ernment plates. It will affect in this territory such 
rolling mills as are dependent upon steel makers for 
slabs, and will mean that henceforth these companies 
will not be permitted to obtain their semi-finished ma- 
terial unless they are doing work for the Government. 
It is probable that they will be given Government or- 
ders, and a tonnage of slabs sufficient only to cover 
such orders will be allocated to them. This order will 
probably remain effective until the shortage of plates 
is relieved. No new sales of semi-finished material are 
being made in this market. Production of blooms, bil- 
lets and will be further curtailed so that all 
available steel can be converted into plates. Evidently 
nothing is being left undone that can be done to give 
the shipyards all the plates they can possibly use. A 
Western steel company is offering 1000 tons a month 
of off-heat forging billets, the carbon content of which 
is 0.65 to 0.75 per cent. We quote open hearth re- 
rolling billets at $50.50, base, Philadelphia. 


slabs 


Plates.—In accepting the post of director general of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, Charles M. Schwab 
is understood to have been promised that he would have 
first call on all of the plate production of the country. 
Even the requirements of the Army and Navy are to 
be set aside in favor of merchant ships, with the ex- 
ception of the material for submarine destroyers, 
which does not involve a very large tonnage, and which 
is high tensile steel. This priority of plates for ships 
will require alterations in the car-building program, 
and a greater number of composite cars will be built 
than was at first contemplated. The car orders may 
not be given out this week, as was expected. Car 
builders will again be in Washington to-morrow 
(Wednesday) for further consultation with the Rail- 
road Administration. A difference which is delaying 
completion of the trangaction is the question of profit. 
The Railroad Administration wants to limit profit to 
about 5 per cent, while the car builders are said to be 
asking about 10 per cent. Most of the plate mills in 
this territory are now working at a normal rate of ca- 
pacity. A larger production could be obtained if it 
were not for the labor shortage, now being acutely 
felt by the companies which are straining every effort, 
under Government stimulus, to attain the largest pos- 
sible production. Among the larger producers of plates 
the opinon is held that the plate shortage will be re- 
lieved in about 60 days. The large new mill of the 
Lukens Steel Co. will probably be producing plates 
within another month, its rolls having been turned 
over for the first time this week. Nothing is being 
done except Government business; in fact, mills are 
not even permitted to ship on old contracts, except 
that such material is for war work. The reports which 
have been furnished to the Government for several 
weeks past on each week’s shipments disclose where 
plates are going, and any shipments not authorized by 
the Government promptly call for explanations. In 
view of this condition plate mills are discouraging all 
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commercial business. We quote sheared plates, ‘4 in 
and heavier, at 3.25c., base, Pittsburgh. 


Structural Material.—Structural mills are well filled 
up with Government work and about the only commer- 
cial business is in special Bethlehem shapes. Jobbers 
are finding it difficult to keep their stocks up. The 
Signal Corps is reported to have placed nearly 1200 
portable hangars for France. The Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works, Pittsburgh, got about half of this number and 
the others were divided among the McClintic-Marshall 
Co., Belmont Iron Works and Lewis F. Shoemaker & 
Co. Recent structural steel orders include about 600 
tons for an annex to the Treasury Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; 450 tons for an addition to the plant of the 
Camden Forge Co., Camden, N. J., to be fabricated by 
the Belmont Iron Works, and 150 tons for the Edge 
Moor Iron Co., Edge Moor, Del., to be fabricated by 
Morris, Wheeler & Co. We quote plain material at 
3c., base, Pittsburgh. 


Old Material.—Committees representing the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute, one composed of mem- 
bers of the Committee on Steel and Steel Products and 
another from the Sub-Committee on Iron and Steel 
Scrap, and the executive committee of the American 
Board of Scrap Dealers will go to Washington on 
Wednesday for a conference with the Prize Fixing 
Committee of the War Industries Board on the ques- 
tion of payment of commissions to dealers and brokers. 
The trade expresses confidence that the commission 
will be allowed. A steel company, which recently pur- 
chased 10,000 tons of heavy melting steel, last week 
paid a commission to the dealers from which it bought, 
its action being taken as the result of a letter received 
from Chairman Brookings of the War Industries Board 
wherein it was stated that the board never intended to 
alter the method of doing business in the scrap trade. 
The scrap trade and consumers will welcome a final de- 
cision on the commission question, even though the 
action of the War Industries Board should be averse 
to the commission. The uncertainty which has pre- 
vailed is making it almost impossible for mills to get 
scrap. Trading is practically at a standstill and prices 
are unchanged since last week, being as follows for de- 
livery at buyers’ works in eastern Pennsylvania: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel........... $28.00 to $29.00 
i re eee ee ee ey rr 34.00 
No. 1 low phosphorus heavy, 0.04 and under.. 39.00 
Low phosphorus, 0.04 and under.......... . 86.50 
Low phosphorus (not guaranteed)... 32.00 to 34.00 
Ce) SI DR vs acddave wes vawes “ee . 39.00 
Old carwheels ......cee-. eT TC oe 29.00 
No. 1. Parone WrOUmt .....cccccce causa . 34.00 
No. 1 yard wrought...... ; re 33.00 
Country yard wrought...... in aoa k0g 29.00 
ee: |S SE noo ck ctw erwsuawins bs 25.00 to 26.00 
BIO, SROIGTOR skccccccdeceetue cic 25.00 to 26.00 


RS ee ee ee a : 31.00 
We 'F DAEs dvecacaceacaesus .. 17.00to 18.00 
Turnings (for blast furnace use).... 17.50 to 18.00 
Machine shop turnings (for rolling 

ie WES? ¢ve ues tea 0464 CCS owes 18.50 to 19.00 
Cast borings (for blast furnace use). 17 


50to 18.00 


Cast DOTISE COMER iidewsissewcrawees <tewe ee 
No. 1 cast (for steel plant use)......... -+ 29.00 
No. 1 cast (cupola sizes)...... ... 32.00to 33.00 
GIBES WEIS <o6 eas tsceeeaesands .-. 23.00to 24.00 
OTe Te sce saw nene ed ee eee iwn eae 23.00 to 24.00 
Railroad malleable (for steel plants) 28.00 to 29.00 


Railroad 
WOPTKB) occcvcccccecccccencces rer 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes and 
tubes (new specifications)........ 
Ungraded pipe 


malleable (for malleable 


31.00 to 32.00 


82.00to 33.00 


29.00 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Companies which recently had 
steel bars to offer are now pretty well sold up, and, 
except for Government work, bars are not easily had. 
The mills are well occupied with shell bars, small 
angles and other miscellaneous Government work. 
Production of bar iron has increased to about 70 to 
75 per cent of capacity, but mills are finding it difficult 
to ship and are also having trouble in getting ship- 
ments of their raw material. Price cutting on bar iron 
is said to be confined largely to small mills. We quote 
soft steel bars at 2.90c., Pittsburgh, and bar iron at 
3.685c., Philadelphia. 


Sheets—Aside from occasional small lots which 
may be obtained from stock sheets, there is not much 
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business being done in sheets. High carbon sheets are 
available, however, and in fact are not easily moved, 
as there seems to be no great demand for them. We 
quote No. 10 blue annealed sheets at 4.25c., No. 28 
black sheets at 5c. and No. 28 galvanized at 
f.o.b., Pittsburgh. 


6.25¢ 


Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, April 23—(By Wire). 

Pig lron.—Considerable iron is being piled in the 
South because of the car shortage. While shipments 
from that section have been moving more freely within 
the past few days, there is hardly a Southern pro- 
ducer that is not far behind on old contracts, due to 
the scarcity of rolling stock. The labor situation there 
is also reported to be serious, and seems to be growing 
worse instead of improving as the summer season ap- 
proaches. In the Ironton district, shipping facilities 
are much better, and deliveries can be made with 
promptness. However, the labor shortage, and delays 
in shipment, cause Southern Ohio furnaces consid- 
erable trouble, that in some cases results in reducing 
production. Late reports from the Virginia district 
are also identical with those received from Birming- 
ham, and as a consequence not much Virginia iron 
is being moved into this territory at the present time. 
The inquiry for foundry iron is good, but there is 
none to be had, except some high sulphur iron in 
the South that is now sold on the cilicon-content basis, 
without the usual reduction for excess sulphur. Such 
lots of this iron as are offered are quickly absorbed 
by melters, who are running short. Last-half business 
is dragging, and while the furnaces will have some 
iron to offer for delivery later on, they are not now 
willing to part with it. Previous reports as to the 
scarcity of basic are confirmed from day to day, and 
a famine exists in steelmaking irons, with no relief 
in sight from any quarter. Malleable is 
hard to get for any shipment. 


also very 


Based on freight rates of $2.90 from Birmingham and 
$1.26 lronton, we quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows 


Southern coke, No. 2 foundry and No. 2 soft. .$35.90 
RI COR ENOL Dada cd daa peace eeeeeeweer 34.26 
Basic, Northern 


22 9° 
“ee ee ewe ween enwne vu ab 


Finished Material.—Local stocks of wire fencing 
and wire nails have been replenished to the point where 
prompt shipments can be made. There is an extraordi- 
nary demand for wire fencing of all kinds, espe- 
cially from hardware merchants in the rural districts of 
Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky. The jobbers making a 
specialty of structural shapes say that there is a 
marked improvement both in the call for this class of 
material and in shipments from the mills. As has been 
previously reported, twisted steel rods for reinforcing 
concrete purposes are bought freely. Hoops and bands 
are also wanted, but there now seems to be some diffi- 
culty in making mill shipments. The nearby rolling 
mills have all of the sheet business that they can 
handle, and it is still simply a question of taking care 
of their regular customers. High-speed steel salesmen 
report the past week as being one of the best in some 
time, and there does not now seem to be as much in- 
clination on the part of makers of standard brands to 
reduce the maximum price of $2 as set by the Govern- 
ment. 

Jobbers’ 


prices are as follows: Iron and steel bars, 
4.08144c.; twisted bars, 1.3614c. base; structural shapes 
4.18\%4c.; plates, %4-in. and heavier, 4.4314: No. 1 blue 
annealed sheets, 5.43%4c.; cold rolled shafting, 10 per cent 
plus list. The mill price on No. 28 black sheets remair at 
».18%c. and on No. 28 galvanized, 6.43 14 The warehouss 


price on wire nails is unchanged at $4 per keg ba 
Coke.—New sales include a few cars of spot foun- 
dry coke, but this business 4s very much limited. The 
foundries seem more inclined to renew contracts that 
expire July 1, but the oven operators are very slow 
in taking on future business. An occasional contract 
covering a period of six months is made, and it is pos- 
sible that this class of business will drag along the 
same way through the remainder of the second quarter. 
Some trouble has been experienced on account of the 
quality of furnace coke furnished, as it was said that 





oe rN 
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the sulphur content is too high. The coke producers 
place the blame on the grade of coal furnished, and 
claim that there is no remedy for this condition in sight. 
Coke from the Connellsville district is moving fairly 
well and there is a slight improvement in shipments 
from the Wise County and Pocahontas fields. Domestic 
coke is yet in good demand and some fair-sized sales 
are reported. 

Old Material.—The slight gain in strength reported 
last week appears to have been dissipated, and while 
quotations are unchanged, they are not strong and are 
liable to be changed at any time. The proposed advance 
in freight rates has something to do with the situation. 
Shipments to consumers in the Cleveland district are 
going forward more promptly, but there is yet some 
trouble with shipments for Pittsburgh. 

The following are dealers’ prices f.o.b. at yards, 
southern Ohio and Cincinnati: 


Per Gross Ton 


Bundled sheet scrap $19.00 
Old iron rails. $32.00 to () 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and up 14.00to 44.50 
Rerolling steel rails. 31 to -.00 
Heavy melting steel scrap 26.00 to 26.50 
Steel rails for melting -6.00 to 26.00 
Old carwheels ....... Serr ee Tee TT Tt ee Tae 
Per Net Ton 

No. 1 railroad wrought. . eyo $28.50 to $29.00 
Cast borings ... ine 12.00 to 13.50 
Steel turning ‘ ; LS.00 to 13.50 
Railroad cast ‘ - oes 23.00 tO 25.50 
No. 1 machinery. . ee ; 25.00 to 25.50 
Burnt scrap ... ; : .- 16.50to 17.00 
Iron axles ae : ; -. 40.001 10.50 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside) 33.50 to 100 
Pipes and flues......... j 20.00 to 0) 

Malleable cast .... . 24.00 to 24.50 
Railroad tank and sheet 17.00 to ' 





Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 22. 


Pig Iron.—While details are not obtainable, it is 
known that a considerable tonnage for Middle West 
ern and other Western delivery was booked by a 
leading foundry-iron producer during the past week. 
The bookings were due in part to the lifting of em- 
bargoes into that territory and the otherwise im 
proved car service. Other than this business, orders 
placed have been in small quantities, principally for 
Southern consumption by regular customers. Accu- 
mulations on yards, which increased around 30,000 
tons in March, until there were something like 250,- 
000 tons on hand by April 1, are moving out in in 
creasing quantities, and this movement is also sup- 
plemented by movement of the current make. The 
output is still under maximum owing to labor condi- 
tions, which find their reflex in short raw-material 
supplies. In addition to indisposition of miners to 
put in full time there has been for two weeks a 
remarkable prevalence of a species of grip, which 
has laid off many men temporarily. Accumulations 
cut little figure, because they represent iron sold but 
undelivered, and there are no warrants. Relief was 
felt in industrial circles this week when it became 
known, and published, that the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Co. had lined up with other coal and 
iron operators and intended to live by the Garfield 
agreement as to coal mines. Strikes of an extensive 
character, affecting the entire industrial situation, 
might have occurred. We quote per gross ton, f. o. b. 
3irmingham district furnaces, as follows: 

No. 2 foundry and soft... ...<...6. 6% ic twepeelee 

Basic 


ceeecce. oa eh et ee eo 62.00 





Coal and Coke.—The new ruling of the Fuel Ad- 
ministration on 72-hr. hand-picked Empire coke, which 
was raised from $8.25 to $8.75, was in response to a 
showing that the manufacture of the coke in March had 
cost around $8.28 owing to higher cost of labor. This 
places Empire on a level with the other high-priced 
cokes. The labor shortage is more or less acute. 
For the output there are cars sufficient except for 
far-off moventents, which suffer from scarcity of box 
cars. 
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Old Material.—The scrap market is uneventful and 
without fluctuations. Yard accumulations bear a 
closer relation to consumers’ demands than in some 
time, and there is no oversupply. The trade is marked 
by steadiness at both ends. Prices remain as fixed as 
when the new maximums were announced. We quote 
per gross ton, f. o. b. Birmingham dealers’ yards, prices 
to consumers as follows: 


Old steel axles.. : : ‘ $32.00 to $33.00 
Old steel rails 27.50 to 2.00 
Heavy melting steel ; tones ... 26.00 to 27.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.... .-+- 31.00to 32.00 
No 5 GRR scenes ° ones cose 20.00 tO Ze.00 
Old carwheels ‘: . 25.00 to 30.00 
Tramear wheels . eee 21.00to 25.00 
Machine shop turning ; -.. L5.00to 16.00 
Cast iron borings ; ia . 15.00 to 16.00 
Stove plate - ee.v00 to 24.50 


St. Louis 
St. Louis, April 22. 

Pig lron.—Melters of iron continue eager to take up 
anything available from the furnaces and in conse- 
quence all off lots are bought as quickly as offered 
almost regardless of analysis, but there is very little 
opportunity offered to foundries and other consumers 
to place business for future delivery and furnaces are 
not disposed, according to representatives, to fill up 
their books, being confident, as a result of the situa- 
tion, that all that they can produce of the standard 
grades can be disposed of at will without obligating 
themselves as to dates of delivery. Under these con- 
litions the aggregate of actual sales has not been 
large and the market remains held fast on the dead 
level thus created, while consumers are placed on the 
basis of showing the use to which metal is to be put 
before orders are accepted. Deliveries, however, of 
material under contract are improving, and this is 
affording some relief. 


Coke.—Deliveries of coke are better with each week, 
and this is leading to more satisfactory operations of 
the melters who are enabled to count more definitely 
upon what they can do with their plants. No new busi- 
ness of moment is being placed, as the ovens, like the 

irnaces, are not in a position where it is necessary to 
seek business. Some small orders for spot delivery are 
being put through where urgent needs are shown. 





Finished Iron and Steel.—in finished products, no 
change is reported in the general situation, and mill 
representatives continue to file requests for material in 
order with only promises to do the best they can as 
to delivery, making no definite contracts. For stock 
out of warehouse we quote as follows: Soft steel bars, 
1.17¢.; iron bars, 4.17¢c.; structural material, 4.27c.; tank 
plates, 4.52¢c.; No. 8 sheets, 5.47c.; No. 10 blue-annealed 
sheets, 5.52¢.; No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled, one pass, 

2) 


6.52¢.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, black sheets gage, 





(.6¢C, 


Old Material.—In the ‘scrap market the same condi- 
tion of uncertainty prevails with a softening tendency 
in prices despite the rather erratic changes made in 
some of the quotations which are due to establishment 
of prices upon opinions of value rather than upon 
actual transactions. There is practically no buying or 
selling going on, and there is likewise no trading among 
the dealers for speculative purposes or to cover trans- 
actions which they have already entered into. Some 
special deals have been entered into controlled by par- 
ticular conditions, but these have had little or no bear- 
ing upon the market as a whole. Steel is held at Gov- 
ernment prices for the most part, in the belief that it 
will all find sale ultimately, and that there is no occa- 
sion to make sacrifices therein. Rolling mill grades are 
the softest spot in the market because of lack of demand 
due to embargoes and to strikes at some of the in- 
dustries, which, while not holding up all the operations, 
are interfering with the regular operation of plants and 
the steady utilization of all classes of material. Foun- 
dry grades are also soft in tone and tendency. Lists 
out during the week include 2000 tons from the Wabash 
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and 1000 tons from the Missouri, Kansas and Texas. 
We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. customers’ works, St. 
Louis industrial district as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 

Old iron rails. vatetan 
Old steel rails, re-rolling.... 

Old steel rails, less than 3 ft......... 

Relaying rails, standard sections, sub- 

ject to inspection 





$00 


$3.50 to 





31.00 to 31.50 


60.00 to 65.00 


Old carwheels ........ ee 28.50 to 29.00 
No. 1 railroad heavy melting steel 

SEG 6 atewsuc nee eee e és oeee 27.50to 28.00 
Heavy shoveling steel... 26.50 to 27.00 





Ordinary shoveling steel ..-.- 26.00to 26.50 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart. 28.50to 29.00 





Ordinary bundled sheet scrap. --- 23.50to 24.00 
Heavy axle and tire turnings..... . 20.50to 21.00 
Per Net Ton 
Iron angle bars 3 warble . $33.00 to $33.50 
Steel angle bars 27.00 to 0 
Iron car axles seve hee 10.00 to 0 
Steel car axles. ' bs daca ak Oe 10.00 to 0 
Wrought arch bars and transoms 40.00 to 40.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought ae ‘ -. 28.50to 29.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought 27.00 to 27.50 
Railroad springs e 2S.00 to 29.00 
Steel couplers and knuckles ikaw . 29.50to 30.00 

Locomotive tires, 42 in. and over, 

smooth inside ...... ‘ waiee ‘ 36.00 to 36.50 
moO. § Gomhborm TO0O6. ioc cc cccccs 26.00to 26.50 
Cast iron borings. . eee eee 15.00 to 15.50 
Peek. nso son iui marca a wee 24.50to 25.00 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings. 22.00to 22.50 
No. 1 railroad cast scrap s 25.5 
Stove plate and light cast scrap.... 


Railroad malleable 

Agricultural malleable 

Pipes and flues nprielaieata 

Heavy railrvad sheet and tank scrap 
Railroad grate bars 


Machine shop turnings 
Country mixed scrap. es 
Uncut railroad mixed s« rap. 





San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, April 16. 

Manufacturers of iron and steel products are mak- 
ing every effort to co-operate with the Government as 
far as their equipment will permit, but the scarcity of 
skilled labor is holding down production. Complaint is 
made that some laboring men still fail to realize the 
seriousness of their responsibility. The Government is 
taking such a large percentage of the local products 
that inquiries for materials which are non-essential to 
the success of the war are receiving little consideration. 

The settlement of prices for the next three months 
is hailed with satisfaction, especially by those who are 
dealing in some of the less essential products. The 
general freight situation is getting better every week. 

Bars.—Bars are easy, and all legitimate demand is 
being supplied within a reasonable time. If the foun- 
dries could secure more skilled laborers, their output 
of bars could be materially increased, but as it is, the 
demand is pretty generally satisfied, and the jobbers 
have a fair stock on hand for emergencies. 

Structural Materials—The market for structural 
materials is unchanged. Occasionally a car comes 
through to the jobbing houses, but the receipts are not 
enough to relieve the situation. There is practically 
no structural material coming from the eastern mills 
for private uses. 

Plates.—The plate situation is unchanged. It is 
reported that the eastern mills made a special effort 
to ship a considerable quantity of plate to the local 
jobbers before the raise in freight rates went into 
effect on March 15, and that these shipments are now 
on the way. These shipments are expected to make the 
market here somewhat easier. 

Sheets.—Almost no sheets are being sold in this 
market which are not for direct Government use. The 
jobbers’ stocks are in the worst condition on record. 
Their warehouses are absolutely bare on some sizes, 
and the contractor who has a job calling for galvanized 
sheets must, in many cases, fill his contract with odd 
sized sheets. 

Wrought Pipe.—Steel pipe is harder to get as each 
week passes. The speeding up orders of the Govern- 
ment on the shipbuilding plants are absorbing nearly 
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all the surplus steel pipe which reaches this Coast. It 
is a question among the tubular goods men where the 
recently organized shipyards are going to get all the 
pipe they will need. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The market for cast iron was ma- 
terially speeded up by the announced freight rate in- 
crease, but since that has been enforced there has been 
a marked falling off. Twin Falls, Idaho, will receive 
bids April 18 for a complete new waterworks system. 

Pig lron.—The lowering in the price of basic pig 
iron from $33 to $32 a gross ton is viewed with interest, 
but it will have no effect upon the local pig situation, 
as almost no basic pig comes into this market. The 
supply on the Coast seems to be ample at the present 
time and, while the amount coming in is not replacing 
all the pig used, the depletion of stocks is going on 
very slowly and is not causing worry to the trade. 

Coke.—There is no denying that the coke situation 
is very bad. The general shortage is universally recog 
nized, and the foundrymen are beginning to worry. 
The big stocks that some of the foundries had accumu- 
lated before the outbreak of the war and before the 
shortage developed in the East are being rapidly de- 
pleted, and again it is announced that some of the 
foundries will have to close down if nothing is done to 
relieve the situation. The Government is taking care 
of those foundries which are working on Government 
work, but only to the extent of that specific work, and 
unless the situation is relieved, some foundries which 
are doing only a small percentage of their 
for the Government may have to close with those which 
are doing none at all. 

Old Material_—The situation remains un 
changed. The supply still seems ample to take care of 
the demand, although there is no doubt that some of 
the mills and foundries take more if it were 
offered. Most of the scrap in this market seems to be 
centered in San Francisco, and the Oakland dealers say 
that they are getting a very small supply. 


gross work 
scrap 


would 


Buffalo 


BUFFALO, April 22. 

Pig Iren.—Producers of the district continue to be 
flooded with inquiry, notwithstanding the fact that 
they have practically no iron to sell, and wil not have 
for a long period, is generally known by consumers. 
Many inquiries for large both foundry 
and malleable, which have been before the market for 
a considerable time, unsatisfied, and appar- 
ently cannot be taken care of even for late fall deliv- 
ery, or more than part cared for by extending delivery 
into next year. Requests are now becoming frequent 
that tentative orders be entered so that applicants may 
be assured a priority place on furnace books. The fact 
is becoming more patent daily that furnace production 
to the end of the year is practically all taken, and 
Southern iron is unobtainable in this district on account 
of embargoes and lack of cars. The week has shown 
improvement in the matter of receipts of coke 
also in the receipt of loading at furnaces. 
One of the furnaces of the Donner Steel Co. will go 
in on ferromanganese this week, for a short 
later will be put on foundry grades. Prices 
the same, f. o. b. furnace, Buffalo, as follows: 


tonnages of 


are still 


and 
cars for 


time, and 
remail 


No. 1 foundry, 2.75 to 3.25 ico! $34.50 
No. 2 X, 2 to 2.7 con 33 ) 
No. 3 foundr 1.75 to 2.25 s } 
Gray forge 
Malleable 
Basi 
Lake Superior charcoal, regular grade 

Buffalo 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Direct and indirect Gov- 
ernment work represents practically the entire market 
activity. Heavy demands are being made on the job 
bing trade for miscellaneous ordinary commercial re 
quirements, which it is unable to meet. and the ma 
jority of distributors are shipping material out 
erably faster than they are a 
are noticeably diminished. There is 


consid 
able to replace it, so stoc! 
considerable mi 


cellaneous demand from Canada, including bars, shapes 
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and plates, but the limited product and the difficulty of 
securing export licenses on plates are limiting sales. 
The Lake Ship Building Co., Ellicott Square Building, 
Buffalo, will soon take figures for construction of a 
shipbuilding plant on the Buffalo River and Ganson 
Street, 300 x 1000 ft., requiring a considerable tonnage 
of steel. 


Old Material.—The market continues strong, with 
large demand shown for nearly all grades of scrap, 
particularly for heavy melting steel, low phosphorus, 
No. 1 wrought, cast scrap and car wheels. Dealers 
are experiencing difficulty in securing sufficient tonnage 
to satisfy inquiry in these lines and some others, as 
stocks are exceedingly low and new supplies are not 
coming in with the regularity and volume that had 
been expected. The accumulations of the winter in 
the district did not apparently reach the usual total, 
and it is probable that the railroads have kept their 
accumulations cleaned up and shipped out more fully 
during recent months, instead of holding for their 
former regular periods of sale, and that the scrap has 
gone directly to consumers. It is expected that this 
program of keeping railroad scrap moving out fre- 
quently to users will be followed by the railroads here- 
after instead of holding it for advertised sales at regu- 
lar periods, in view of the fact that the Government 
now has control of all the railroad scrap, and for the 
reason that no greater price would be realized by hold- 
ing it. The price of cast scrap fixed by the Govern- 
ment at $34 is looked upon by both consumers and 
dealers as being too high, in view of the fact that it 
is above that of the base price of pig iron and also 
higher than the price of heavy melting steel, and should 
be changed to conform to its proper price alignment. 
The schedule price on locomotive grate bars and on 
stove plate has been raised to $24.50 to $25 on each 
of these commodities. We quote the price schedule 
as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo: 


Sy Se Ms oc curs Saas seen ans oe $29.00 
No. 1 low phosphorus, heavy, 0.04 and under.. 39.00 
Low phosphorus, 0.04 and under............. 36.50 
Low phosphorus, not guaranteed............ 34.00 
es A OU WEN DIIIND Ss bcc ces bois eas ocak eee wd 34.00 
No. 1 railroad and machinery cast........... 34.00 
RR ee er re er eee $44.00 to 46.00 
RN RD oNewitbned hha bese ehAeS Gam 44.00 to 46.00 
RNIN, © Vas Gr a's rk toa) a hes Sele a Oe 29.00 
Senn SNEED 2 ik iis. oe wi ori eidls pis win eioca wera 34.00 
Machine shop turnings.............. 17.00 to 17.50 
ee: SR: RU RIRND no 5:6 once Se swe Benes hee 24.00 
COR CHNG DOMINSE i cieeiencncacdees 18.00 to 19.00 
NE CE eG cw es aan week aie 36.00 to 37.00 
Locomotive grate bars.............. 24.50to 25.00 
UREN ala wieas we Ks ae Rake 24.50 to 25.00 


) 
Wrought pipe 27.00 to 28.00 


Pe, Ben SINE Soi cb bacdwes ees 29.00 to 
No. 2 busheling scrap......ccccseees 21,00to 23.00 
Bundled sheet stamping scrap..... 21.00 to 23.00 


New York 


NEw YorK, April 23. 

Pig Iron.—The most interesting development affect- 
ing pig iron is the improvement in delivery of coke to 
furnaces and of pig iron from furnaces to melters. 
This change for the better is more pronounced in the 
South and in the Buffalo district, but cars undoubtedly 
are moving somewhat more freely in eastern Pennsy]l- 
vania in spite of the rigid policy of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad to prevent its coke cars from being diverted 
to other lines. One seller of Alabama iron reports 
having moved more tonnage during the past 30 days 
than in any other month since last summer. Sales are 
very light, but during the past week included several 
lots of from 200 to 500 tons of Alabama iron for early 
shipment. Eastern Pennsylvania furnaces continue 
their conservative policy and are not willing to take 
on any orders at the present time. We quote as fol- 
lows for tidewater deliveries: 


I Se aa are ahi shoe hab in el vs Se nh as BWA ata $35.25 
Pt a bases ee aa w ola a Aiea a kere cee Sere a as 34.25 
Rr ee NS alk be Se cha a wba we ack Ge a eee 33.75 
Pe Di. wade cles sana se ae Gees $39.75 to 40.25 
No. 2 Southern (rail and water).... 39.00to 39.25 
No. 2 Southern (all rail)........... 39.15 to 39.65 
DOLse Ua Se ibbacek abs vebastwePaeeen. 37.02 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Distribution is about to 
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be made for 110,000 tons of barb wire for the Allies, 
and it will not be surprising if the United States 


buys an additional amount on its own account. Un- 
der intensive manufacturing, the amount involved 
might be turned out in three or four months. A 


report that the imminence of these contracts has made 
it necessary to cancel some export business could not 
be substantiated. As regards the release of ship plates 
for Japan, it now appears that in addition to the 100,- 
000 tons which are to be moved under existing con- 
tracts, with perhaps 40,000 tons already in ware- 
houses, 200,000 tons in addition are under discussion 
at this time, half of which, it is now stated, will move 
at the Government price, and the third 100,000 tons 
will be specified out of existing contracts and not yet 
rolled. It is noted in some quarters that credits for 
Japanese business have been extended to hold good 
for the rest of this year. In general terms, it is a 
rare case in which the mill will quote on proffered 
business in finished steel. One plate mill requires 
the priority order indicating a Government need be- 
fore it will entertain a proposition; a mill with a 
wide range of products has been ordered to devote 
at least 75 per cent of its capacity to the war program, 
and another mill is working exclusively on plates and 
shell steel, because it does not have enough open- 
hearth capacity to supply its other departments. In 
view of the railroad car orders about to be given, it 
is interesting that in two or three weeks the Donner 
Steel Co., Buffalo, will be operating its axle plant. 
Against the fact that about one month’s production 
has been lost through the delays in awarding the 
railroad cars, it is the rumor now that Canadian 
car builders are likely to participate, a condition not 
regarded with unmixed satisfaction by American 
plants, for though production is essential, there is a 
heavy duty, normally, barring the movement of Amer- 
ican-built cars into Canada. In the fabricated-steel 
field, contracts have been placed as follows: 400 tons 
for a rolling lift bridge for the Boston & Albany, at 
Boston, to the Boston Bridge Works; 1500 tons for 
the Treasury annex, Washington, to A. E. .Norton; 
300 tons of plain material for a crane runway for 
the Babcock & Wilcox Co., supplied by the Waverley 
warehouses of the Carnegie Steel Co.; and 1000 tons 
for a Government power house to the Lackawanna 
Bridge Co. The Pennsylvania Railroad is asking bids 
on 200 tons more bridge work, and the Atlantic Load- 
ing Co. on 3000 to 4000 tons for more buildings at 
Elwood, N. J. Mill shipments are quoted as follows: 
Steel bars, 3.095c.; shapes, 3.195c.; plates, 3.445c., and 
bar iron, 3.695c., all at New York. Out-of-store prices 
are lc. higher. 


Ferroalloys.—The announcement from Washington 
on Monday that importations of ferromanganese and 
spiegeleisen would be prohibited after May 13 to con- 
serve vessel space for war purposes has created con- 
siderable surprise in the market. So far as spiegel- 
eisen is concerned the order is of little consequence, 
for such importations have never been large; but the 
receipts of British ferromanganese is a more vital 
matter. To cut off from 1500 to 2000 tons per month, 
the present average, is not regarded as safe. It is 
believed that some way may be found for the modi- 


fication of the dSrder as to ferromanganese. Imports 
in the first quarter have been 6022 tons. The mar- 
ket for domestic ferromanganese is quiet. There is 


no such demand as the trade has expected. Sales 
have been made of small lots on the basis of the new 
standard, or at $250, delivered, for 70 per cent alloy, 
and $4 per unit above this. Quotations are by no 
means uniform, some sellers asking $250 for 68 to 72 
per cent material and $290 for 78 to 82 per cent. 
Spiegeleisen continues in active demand, and is scarce. 
There are large inquiries for all grades up to 35 per 
cent, for which $3.65 per unit is asked, and for which 
one inquiry of 600 tons is reported. A sale of 1500 
tons, with 16 per cent manganese content, has been 
made to a Middle Western steel foundry. Quotations 
vary considerably. For 16 per cent spiegeleisen the 
general asking price is $70, furnace, with $3.50 per 
unit above this. One large producer is quoting $70 
for 16 to 18 per cent flat, but for 18 to 22 per cent 
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he asks $3.50 per unit, making an' 18 per cent alloy, 
sold as the highest grade, $77 per ton, but only $70 
per ton if bought as 16 to 18 per cent alloy. The 
ferrosilicon market is strong at $150 to $165 per ton 
on contract, and up to $180 for spot and early delivery. 
For export, as high as $190 has been obtained. Some 
other ferroalloys in which there are few market changes 
from week to week are quoted in this paragraph in 
the first week of each month. 


Cast Iron Pip2.—Private letting is coming in in very 
fair volume, but no public contracts are in sight except 
possibly the large tonnage heretofore referred to for 
the city of Waterford, Conn., and nothing definite has 
been decided in regard to that project. The Government 
continues to buy from time to time. Government prices 
are as follows: $55.35, New York, for 6-in. and heavier, 
and $58.35 for 4-in.; $65.36 for 3-in., and $1 additional 
for Class A and gas pipe. 


Old Material—Dealers are looking hopefully to 
Washington, where the War Industries Board to-morrow 
will hear arguments in favor of the payment of a com- 
mission. In the meantime, business is confined largely 
to old contracts on which commissions are being paid. 
Heavy melting steel is weak and the Government price 
is being shaded about $1 a ton. Borings and turnings 
are also weak, but machinery cast is very strong and 
consumers are offering to pay full Government price 
plus commission provided the War Industries Board 
decides in favor of commissions. We quote prices of 
brokers as follows to New York producers and dealers 
per gross ton New York: 


Per Gross Ton 
Heavy melting steel 
Rerolling rails 


Relaying rails 


$25.70 to $26.00 
pre ace 31.60 
60.00 to 70.00 


Iron and steel car axles......... 44.00 to 44.30 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... . 31.50to 31.80 
No. 1 railroad wrought cut to not 

less than 10 in. or over 24 in.... 36.50to 36.80 
Wrought-iron track scrap...... 30.50 to 30.80 
No. 1 yard wrought long........ 30.50to 30.80 
LORE (MOU was ceccadreteeviber ee ues 9.00 to 10.00 


15.25 to 15.75 
15.25 to 15.75 
15.50to 16.00 


Cast horings 
Machine-shop turnings ...........+. 
Mixed borings and turnings......... 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. minimum 

diameter), not under 2 ft. long............ 7 
and Brooklyn are 


ea ne 
29.09 


Prices which dealers in New York 

quoting to local foundries, per gross ton, are: 
IG: 1 DRCOG CME. aca cceeeiWes wedwscses $34.00 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, building materials, 

PO ae a Se re re re 34.00 
No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size............ 29.00 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boilers, 

GY. ic. deicidewtwe owen veiasgs $27.00 to 28.00 
Stove DIA sc kc ec essere neseceeeedws 25.00 to 26.00 
Locomotive grate barS.......ccceess 25.00 to 26.00 
Matleabie cast (PRRFORE) «csc cee cicscia wedi 34.00 


Coe SPE soo 6584456 o 50S ED eRe ewes 29.00 


British Steel Market 


American Semi-Finished Steel Nominal—Ferro- 
manganese Steady—Tin Plate Quiet 


(By Cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, April 24. 


Conditions in pig iron are unaltered, transportation 
being the main difficulty. American semi-finished steel 
is nominal. The tin plate market is quiet but irregular, 
and ferromanganese is steady. The East Coast Steel 
Corporation, identified with the Lord Furness inter- 


ests, has acquired Cochrane & Co.’s undertaking. We 
quote as follows: 

Tin plates coke, 14 x 20; 112 sheets, 108 Ib., f.0.b. Wales, 
32s 


Ferromanganese, $250, cif. for 
10s. for British consumption 

Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, c.i.f. £35 upward 

On other products control prices per gross ton are: 

Hematite pig iron, East Coast, £6 2s. 6d West 
£6 7s. 6d 

Cleveland pig iron, £4 15s. to £4 19s. 

Steel plates, ship, bridge and tank, £11 10s 

Steel sheets, black plate, all open annealed, produced in 
sheet mills, £16 to £18. 


export to America; £26 


Coast 
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Bar iron, standard quality, £13 17s. 6d.; marked, £16 


Sheet and tin plate bars, £10 7s. 6d. 
Blooms and billets for rerolling (ordinary), £10 7s. 6d 
special quality, £11. 


General Stringency Intense—Heavy Demand for 
Pig Iron—Tin Plates Firmer 


LONDON, ENGLAND, March 12.—The stringency is 
more intense owing to the shortage in raw materials 
due to lack of transport. The working off of old Allied 
contracts in pig iron is seriously delayed through lack 
of ship room and speeding up the construction of ves- 
sels seems more imperative. There is a bare chance 
of improvement because the manufacture of war muni- 
tions appears to have relaxed. Productive capacity is 
absorbed entirely by national needs, and merchant busi- 
ness has become a dead letter. 

Demand for pig iron seems to be greater than ever, 
while the growing scarcity in the Midlands calls for 
putting in additional furnaces. This, however, requires 
time. Prices rule at the full maxima. The number of 
furnaces running on No. 3 foundry in the Cleveland dis- 
trict having been again increased and working improved, 
the output is ample, but with cars so scarce it is impos- 
sible to get iron to consumers, causing stocks to ac- 
cumulate. There has been an increased forward de- 
mand for forge iron which is not subject to allocation, 
but makers are reluctant to add to their engagements. 
Applications for No. 3 foundry for March were very 
heavy, because of delayed deliveries cancelled: for the 
previous month, owing to the car shortage, but until 
this is remedied users have to do the best they can. 
The call for hematite exceeds the supply and a close 
system of rationing is inevitable, while it is impossible 
to meet Allied needs, even with a better supply of ton- 
nage. There is no alteration in blast furnace ferro- 
silicon, 9 per cent standing at £10 10s. and 12 per cent 
at £13. Spiegeleisen, 22 to 23 per cent, is £15 3s., f.o.b. 
Liverpool. 

Semi-finished steel has not changed. The official 
rate of Welsh sheet bars and billets stands at £10 7s. 
6d. net, f.o.t., while discard steel, wanted in unlimited 
quantities, is only procurable under a class A certifi- 
cate. Business in American material has been confined 
to a few small lots of wire rods in Liverpool warehouse 
at prices ranging down to £30. The market is abso- 
lutely bare, with no sign of a renewal of c.i.f. offers, 
although sellers are reported at $75, f.o.b. New York, 
for the Far East. 

There is a formidable accumulation of orders in 
finished steel, and strenuous efforts are made to cope 
therewith. Market conditions are strong, while the 
mills have but little room for increasing their engage- 
ments. Makers of bar iron complain that there has 
been no satisfactory readjustment of prices generally 
as a result of the recent revision of the maxima for 
marked and unmarked bars. In all directions capacity 
is overlapped by demands. Primary attention is cen- 
tered on direct war work and merchant business stands 
a very poor chance. Mild steel bars now stand at £18 
to £19, delivered net, to the home trade, some makers 
finding no difficulty in securing the higher figure, while 
steel strip sells at upwards of £18 10s. Fears of a 
shortage of raw material are restraining forward book- 
ings. Export business is very restricted, and there are 
no fixed prices, but they are approximately £2 a ton 
above domestic prices. 

A firmer feeling exists in tin plates in view of the 
strength of tin, while the market has been pretty well 
swept of the cheap offers. One or two small works 
are still disposed to shade the maximum basis now 
standing at 32s. net, f.o.t. at works, but makers as a 
rule are well booked into the spring and insist on full 
terms. There is nothing doing in oil plates, makers 
being unwilling to increase their engagements over the 
next few months. Export business is very quiet, 
although big orders are under execution for France. 
Shipments have lately shown improvement, and stocks 
are decreasing. Operations at mills are making satis- 
factory progress, while the deliveries of steel bars are 
proceeding regularly. 

The position of ferromanganese is unchanged, with 
a moderate amount of business reported for the home 
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trade and export. Some difficulty is experienced in 
procuring permits for neutrals. The nearest f.o.b. 
quotation for loose to Continental ports is £60, with 
an additional £2 to £3 per ton for packed. Inquiries 
for the United States and Canada are again in abey- 
ance, the c.i.f. price quoted being about $250 to North 
Atlantic ports for forward shipment. 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, April 23. 

Iron Ore.—There is practically no activity in the 
ore market, and dealers look for little new demand 
before well along in the summer when they will know 
definitely what their new requirements will be. The 
first meeting and luncheon of the Ore and Coal Ex- 
change, of which H. M. Griggs is the new commissioner, 
was held Monday. Daily meetings will take place dur- 
ing the shipping seasons attended by men active in the 
operating ends of the ore, coal, vessel and railway in- 
terests. Tabulations of the amount of ore to be re- 
quired during the 1918 season have not yet been com- 
pleted. Shipments from docks are very heavy, and in 
spite of this there has been a surplus of cars for loading 
for a few days. Ice conditions make it uncertain as 
to when navigation will open, but it is certain that very 
little ore will reach Lake Erie ports before May. We 
quote, f.o.b., lower lake ports, as follows: 


Old range Bessemer, $5.95; old range non-Bessemer, $5.20 


Mesaba Bessemer, $5.70; Mesaba non-Bessemer, $5.05 


Pig Iron.—There is a heavy volume of inquiry for 
pig iron for the Government, which is being placed 
through the Committee on Pig Iron, Ore and Lake 
Transportation of the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute. The Ordnance Department wants 20,000 tons of 
Bessemer for use in France for June-September de- 
livery, which will probably be allotted to Eastern pro- 
ducers, and 100 tons of high silicon Bessemer iron for 
the Watertown Arsenal. The Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration is asking for 500 tons of high silicon, high 
manganese iron for a Minneapolis plant and 500 tons 
of No. 2 foundry for a Chicago plant for April-June 
delivery. The Navy Department has inquiries out for 
400 tons of Nos. 2 and 3 Northern, 400 tons of charcoal 
iron and 800 tons of low phosphorus iron for the Mare 
Island Navy Yard for delivery within 60 days, 100 tons 
of charcoal iron for a Missouri foundry and four cars of 
11 to 15 per cent Bessemer ferrosilicon for prompt 
shipment. The American Steel Foundries is asking for 
9000 tons of basic iron for June-August delivery to its 
Sharon, Pa., and Alliance, Ohio, plants for making 
shells. The Erie Forge & Steel Co., which is starting 
up its new open-hearth plant, and which has a long time 
contract for basic iron, is inquiring for 6000 tons addi- 
tional for early shipment. As this is a Government- 
controlled plant, the iron will probably be comman- 
deered. There is still considerable inquiry directly from 
consumers for both foundry and basic iron. Most fur- 
naces are sold up to such an extent that the allocation 
of the Government orders means the setting back of 
orders for the general trade. To protect the furnaces 
from possible civil actions for non-fulfillment of con- 
tracts, the pig iron committee is now in about every 
case securing a formal procurement order or other 
written authorization from the proper Washington de- 
partment for each lot of iron. 


Besse 








SR <0)\s Wwe are oe ie Dela le biel he we ele ee en 


Northern No. 2 foundry....... eo ; 33.30 
Southern No. 2 fOUNGrY . «osc cis vss. ; .. 37.00 
RE I, 20 Sra et eG AGS Soc oe acai ita a ft. 5 ah Sa 


Ohio silvery, 8 per cent silicon.......... »- 46.12 

Standard low phosphorus, Valley furnace.... 53.00 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The American Shipbuild- 
ing Co. has taken a contract for 66 ships for the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation for delivery from May to 
August, 1919. These will be of Welland Canal size, 
261 ft. in length. Of these 60 will be 4200-ton boats, 
and six 3500-ton boats. They will require approximately 
100,000 tons of plates and structural material, a part 
of which has already been allotted. Another Govern- 
ment order pending will require 4000 tons of plates. 
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A Cleveland mill has finished its contract for rolling 
shell steel for France, on which it has been engaged 
for two years, and will probably be put on American 
shell steel. Another Pittsburgh district mill that has 
been taking commercial orders for some of its lines has 
withdrawn entirely from the market, reserving its ton- 
nage for the Government. The demand for sheet bars 
continues heavy, and some mills having Government 
sheet orders are unable to secure semi-finished steel. 
Preference on sheet bar requirements is being given to 
mills making tin plate for food containers. Consider- 
able inquiry is now coming from fabricating shops for 
structural material for stock and there is a good de- 
mand for reinforcing bars from jobbers who are buying 
these instead of soft steel bars because of the better 
deliveries. The Government demand for sheets con- 
tinues heavy, and domestic consumers are begging mills 
to accept orders, but there are practically no sheets 
to be had for domestic purposes. 


We quote warehouse prices as follows: Steel bars, 4.03 loc. ; 
plates, 4.38 oe structural material, 4.134,c.; No. 10 blue 
annealed sheets, 5.35¢ No. 2S black sheets, 6.35« No. 28 
galvanized sheets, 7.60c¢ 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Interest in the bolt and 
nut market during the week was centered in the meet- 
ing in New York last week at which a committee of 
manufacturers was named to allocate the Government 
order for 129,000,000 bolts and nuts. There is consid- 
erable new inquiry from the Government and other 
sources for small lots, and specifications are good. 
Cleveland bolt and nut plants are running at about as 
near full capacity as they can with the scarcity of 
labor. Definite action on bolt and nut prices is ex- 
pected in Washington this week. Manufacturers re- 
cently recommended that present prices be reaffirmed. 
New inquiry for rivets is rather light, but specifica- 
tions continue to come out in large volume from the 
shipyards. 


Old Material.—The market is dull, and weakness has 
developed on some grades. Dealers are confining their 
activities mostly to handling grades of scrap the price 
of which is not controlled by the Government, and in 
filling old contracts. Borings and turnings are irregu- 
lar. We note the sale of a heavy tonnage of borings 
or mixed borings and turnings to a Cleveland blast 
furnace interest, and the broker who has taken this 
order states that he will pay $18 for round lots of this 
scrap. A Brackenridge mill is reported to be paying 
$18 for turnings, and sales of this grade, as low as 
$16.25, Cleveland, have been made for shipment to 
that point, making the price $17.85 delivered. There 
is practically no demand for cast scrap, of which dealers 
have large stocks. Busheling is inactive. Some ton- 
nage placed before the recent price revision has been 
cancelled, and other contracts have been revised to 
conform to present prices. Dealers quote, f.o.b. Cleve- 
land, as follows: 


Steel rails a «eigen eta $27.00 to $28.00 
Steel rasis, re-TOMing : .). 2. kk oc ccckwc ns ~es 384.00 
eee: CU UV oS Fes ok. itn se ehees i 34.50 


Iron rails a ‘ ~« 89.00 


II RINE Nt i ee ee adel sane 16.50 
SSRGBE PaO SiN is, 5 core ais Sen rere ew ina Bike pens 16.50 
Heavy melting steel.......... oath Ia ait nee 29-00 
ee CR Fs ks Sasi bs a is Wee 17.00 to 18.00 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings. 17.00 to 18.00 
No. 1 PRTORR WROURNCE «<6... 25 sk ese pice 
Hydraulic compressed sheet scrap.... 28.00 to 29.00 
Cast iron car wheels, unbroken......... sess &O.U00 
Cast iron car wheels, broken............. -. 34.00 
Agricultural malleable ............. 24.00 to 25.00 


Railroad malleable 
eg See ee ee 


Light bundled sheet scrap........... 24.50to 25.00 
Cast iron scrap 


34.00 


24.00 


29 00 


Cast iron scrap, broken to cupola size. 30.00to 31.00 


IEG. 4 SN, os Reed ane ee vat ees 29.50 to 30.50 
Per Net Ton 

Rativoesd OTAte DOGS. ccc ict en veces 22.00 to 22.50 

SING: DORRS. a kes RADE ECK KEV E ee 22.00 to 22.50 


Coke.—While definite orders have not been issued 
by the Fuel Administrator, it is practically assured 
that the distribution of coke in Cleveland will be car- 
ried out somewhat along the plan recently proposed. 
The McKinney Steel Co. has already taken contracts 
from the Cleveland foundry trade for considerable of 
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its surplus coke tonnage, and will have sufficient to sup- 
ply the Upson Nut Co. This will keep all the surplus 
McKinney coke in Cleveland, and its Josephine furnaces 
are expected to be supplied by the Taylor Coal & Coke 
Co. Shipments from the Connellsville region are much 
better than they have been. New demand is quiet. 


IRON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


Market Advances Strongly—Steel Shares Show 
Marked Recovery in Common Stocks 


Vigorous strength developed in iron and industrial 
stocks as a result of the improvement in the war situa- 
tion and favorable news of the operations of domestic 
corporations, Quotations with few exceptions showed 
net gains exceeding any week for a long time. U. BS. 
Steel, com., advanced 6% points; pref., 114; Bethlehem 
Steel, class B, 3%; 8s pref., 23%; Crucible Steel, com., 
4%; pref., no change; Gulf States Steel, com., 6%; 
Lackawanna Steel, com., 444; Midvale Steel, com., 1%; 
Republic Iron & Steel, com., 644; pref., %; Sloss-Shef- 
field Steel & Iron, com., 3; pref., 9; Superior Steel, 
com., 14%; United Alloy Steel, com., 1; Virginia Iron, 
Coal & Coke, com., 1%. 

The range of prices on active iron and industrial 
stocks from Wednesday of last week to Wednesday of 
this week was as follows: 





Allis-Chalm. com. 23 - 26! Lake Supr. Corp. 15 - 16 
Allis-Chalm. pf.. 79%4- 80 Lima Loco. ... 14 - 45 
Am. Can. com... 41%- 45% Midvale Steel 14% - 46% 
Ba: GRR Wiis ceed i 96 Nat.-Acme ..... 29%- 30 
Am. Car & Fdry. Nat. Enam. & Stm 

COUR: - v-4-b kanes THIR- SON com ik acie« OO 5Q= (O2 
Am. Car & Fdry Nat. Enam. & Stm 

i d4 ek wea a 110 eee is < St 
Am. Loco. com... 6114, - 66% N. Y. Air Brake.122 128 
Am. Radiator com...,..250 Nova Scotia Steel 59 
Am. Ship com...112 -125 Pressed Stl. com. 57 - 591! 
Am. Steel Fdries. 61% - 65144 Pressed Steel pf. 93%4- 94% 
Bald. Loco, com. 75%&- 83% Ry. Steel Spring 
Tae: DOG Win a ose et 97 OGG. k nici ; r114- 57% 
Beth. Stl. Cl. B.. y- S1L% Ry. Steel Spring 
Cambria Steel ..12 -130 saa. aCk wine Bak Ae 97% 
Cent. Fdry. com. 3714- 414 Republic com 79 - 84% 
Central Fdry. pf. 4814- 52% Republic pf. .... 97%- 98 
Chi Pneu. Tool. 68 71 Sioss com. ..... H21- GO, 
Came. WO scenes 3814- 42 Superior Steel .. 35 - 3756 
Cruc. Steel com... 61%- 67% Transue-Williams 40 - 40% 
Crucible Steel pf...... S9 Un. Alloy Steel... 397- 40 
Deere & Co. pf.. 95 - 945% U. S. Pipe com 13 - 14% 
Gen. Electric ...139 -143 U. S. Pipe pf.... 42%- 43% 
Gt. No. Ore Cert. 27'4- 305% LU. S. Steel com SO%- PHA 
Gulf States Steel. 94 -101 U. S. Steel pf. ..1097¢-1107%% 
Int. Har. of N. J. Va. I. C. & Coke. 68 - 68% 

OOK vac 120 -122 Warwick a ae | 
Lacka. Steel 7S - SLY Westingh. Elec 31g 411, 


Dividends 


& Forgings Co., 
and 1% per cent on 


The Canada Foundry 
on the common 
May 15 


quarterly, 3 per cent 


the preferred, payable 


Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Tron Co., quarterly, 1% per cent 
yn the common, payable May 10 
The Poole Engineering & Machine Co., quarterly, 144 per 


ent., payable April 16. 


The Tavlor-Wharton 
on the prefs rred, 


Iron & Steel Co 
payable May 1 


quarterly, 1% per 


Industrial Finances 


The annual report of the Haskell & Barker Car Co. 
for the fiscal year ended Jan. 31, 1918, shows gross 
earnings of $2,634,192, compared with $1,135,367 for 
the previous year. Repairs, etc., amounted to $293,333, 
compared with $305,749 for the fiscal year ended Jan. 
31, 1917. Net profit was $2,040,859, compared with 
$694,618 for the preceding fiscal year. Dividends paid 
during the year totalled $660,000, an increase of $495,- 
000 over the year before. Surplus amounted to $1,580,- 
859, compared with $529,618 for the preceding year. 


The capital stock of the National Pressed Steel Co., 
Massillon, Ohio, has been increased from $500,000 to 
$1,500,000. 


Labor troubles, loss of workers through the draft 
and the fixing of an arbitrary price by the Government 
tended to reduce the output of copper of the Phelps- 
Dodge Corporation in the closing months of 1917, ac- 
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cording to the annual report, but owing to capacity 
operation in the early part of the year production of 
copper for the full 12 months amounted to 153,974,692 
lb., compared with 152,263,729 lb. in 1916. Out of 
290,522,569 lb. of copper sold during 1917, part of 
which was received from other sources, 185,131,891 Ib. 
were taken for domestic account and the remaining 
105,390,678 lb. were exported. The profit for the year 
1917 carried to surplus account was $22,456,906. 


Net profits in 1917 of the Central Foundry Co., New 
York, amounted to $1,228,441 after all charges, includ- 
ing $558,562 provision for taxes, as compared with a 
net of $675,710 in 1916. Dividends paid on the first 
preferred stock during the year amounted to $39,977 
and on the ordinary preferred stock dividends totaling 
$230,000 were paid. 


The Southern California Iron & Steel Co., Los 
Angeles, has declared a stock dividend of $237,500, 
which represented the accumulated and undisturbed 


surplus profits of the company for the past year. 


The Solvay Process Co., Detroit and Solvay, N. Y., 
has increased its capital stock from $18,000,000 to 
$36,000,000. 


On application of the Thomas Iron Works, Easton, 
Pa., the Federal Court at Scranton, Pa., has appointed 
receivers for the Scranton Foundry & Engine Works, 
Scranton. The Thomas company sets forth a claim of 
more than $14,000 and holds that the total debts of the 
Scranton works are in excess of $29,000. Thomas 
Palmer, Scranton, and John Sullivan, New York, are 
the receivers. 


The Vulcan Metals Co., 129 Broadway, New York, 
formerly manufacturer of vacuum cleaners, has filed a 
petition in bankruptcy, with liabilities of $93,899 and 
nominal assets of $150,056, consisting of a suit in the 
United States District Court against the 
Mfg. Co., Kenosha, Wis., for $150,000. 


Simmons 


The increase in the capital stock of the General Mo- 
ters Corporation, Detroit, from $102,600,000 to $200,- 
000,000 in order to take over the busjness of the Chevro- 
let Motor Co., Flint, Mich., has been approved by the 
stockholders of the former concern. The present officers 
and directors were re-elected. The action of the stock- 
holders confirms the action of the directors at their 
February meeting, which provided that the exchange of 
stock will be made on a basis of one and one-seventh 
shares of General Motors for each share of Chevrolet. 


The capitalization of the Lane Motor Truck Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich., is to be increased to $250,000 in 
capital. M. H. Lane, founder of the company, has sold 
his interest and L. W. Hamilton, Grand Rapids, has 
succeeded him as general manager, secretary and 
treasurer. The company expects to produce 50 trucks 
per month beginning July. 


The Ohio Iron & Steel Co., which formerly owned 
and operated Mary blast furnace at Lowellville, Ohio, 
but which was taken over recently by the Sharon Steel 
Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa., has declared an extra dividend 
of 9 per cent, payable 1 per cent monthly during nine 
months, starting with April. 
l per cent dividend monthly 


The company also pays 


regularly. 


The annual meeting of the United Alloy Steel Cor- 
poration, Canton, held in New York, resulted in the re 
election of Harry R. Jones as president; Ed. A. 
while E. L. Hang, who 
ry-treasurer, was chosen vice-president and 
The office of will be filled by 
Mosely, formerly Homer 
was re 


Langen- 
formerly 


bach, as chairman; 
was secreta 
treasurer. 

& F 


Green 


secretary 
assistant 


elected assistant 


secretary. 
treasurer. 


Stockholders of the Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, 
Pa., have voted to increase its capital stock from $10,- 
000,000 to $15,000,000, all of which is common. Of this 
increase of $5,000,000 in the capital stock, only part 
will be issued at present in order to provide additional 
working capital and also to insure funds for the pay- 
ment of Mary blast furnace of the Ohio Iron & Steel 








ad 





Co. at Lowellville, Ohio, purchased by the Sharon 
Steel Hoop Co. early this year. Robert Bentley, presi- 
dent of the Ohio Iron & Steel Co., was made a member 
of the executive committee of the Sharon Steel Hoop 
Co., which also includes Severn P. Ker, president, F. C. 
Perkins of Pittsburgh, and George W. Short, who is 
vice-president. J. F. Byers, vice-president of the A. M. 
syers Co., Inc., of Pittsburgh, was made a director of 
the Sharon Steel Hoop Co. This company has placed 
under advisement material additions to its plants at 
Sharon and at Lowellville, where its open-hearth steel 
plant is located. However, owing to the high costs 
prevailing, and the very unsatisfactory deliveries that 
can be secured, it is not likely that it will go ahead 
with these additions until labor and materials are 
lowered, and better deliveries can be secured. 

Included in the plans are a blast furnace to be 
located at Sharon or Lowellville, also a plant of by- 
product coke ovens. The company now operates open 
hearth steel works and finishing mills at Sharon, Mary 
furnace and open-hearth steel works at Lowellville, 
and finishing mills at Youngstown, Ohio, the latter two 
plants having formerly teen operated by the Youngs- 
town Iron & Steel Co., which the Sharon Steel Hoop 
Co. took over a year or more ago. 

Directors of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., at 
a meeting held last week, resumed payment of divi- 
dends on the $10,000,000 outstanding common stock by 
declaring a quarterly dividend of 1% per cent, payable 
May 10 to stockholders of record April 30. The surplus 
for the quarter ended March 31 was officially estimated 
at $1,250,000 after all charges and taxes. On April 17, 
1917, the directors decided to pass the quarterly divi- 
dend of 14% per cent on the common shares after that 
rate had been declared for the preceding quarter. Pre- 
viously no dividends had been paid on the junior shares 
since 1910. 


Republic Iron & Steel Meeting 


Between 50 and 60 per cent of the country’s steel 
output will be turned over to the Government this year 
for war work, John A. Topping, chairman of the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co., told stockholders at the annual 
meeting in Jersey City last week. 

“TI cannot say at this time what percentage of our 
output in 1918 will be for military purposes,” said Mr. 
Topping, “but it will be a large amount. We may be 
compelled to make larger expenditures for war account 
than heretofore in order to support the country. What- 
ever that calls for the board of directors and the com- 
pany will make it.” 

In 1916 only 7 per cent of the company’s output was 
for war materials and last year 10 per cent was used in 
the manufacture of munitions. Because of total ex- 
penditures from earnings on the property up to 1918, 
amounting to $34,000,000, Mr. Topping said that the 
company has been “reborn and remade.” Unexpected 
appropriations amount to approximately $3,000,000. 

Mr. Topping defended the Government’s price fixing 
policy by declaring that it had prevented a runaway 
market which, if a brake had not keen put on it, might 
have been disastrous. He stated that the recent 15 per 
cent increase in the wages of the employees will add 
about $2,500,000 to the annual payroll. He referred 
with particular pride to the company’s investment in 
Liberty bonds. 

For the quarter ended March 31 a surplus of $3,- 
021,768 was reported, after all charges, including a 
provision for Federal taxes. This compared with 
$4,346,927 for the corresponding period of 1917. 


Steel Co. of Canada Meeting 


The annual meeting of the shareho!ders of the Steel 
Co. of Canada was held at the company’s offices, Ham- 
ilton, Ont., April 18, when the annual statement of 
the year’s operations, which had been mailed to the 
shareholders a couple of weeks ago, was read and 
approved. No other business was done beyond reap- 
pointing the directors and officers of the company at 
the director’s meeting following the general meeting. 
The officers are Robert Ho son, president; Cyrus A. 
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Birge, vice-president; fi. H. Champ, secretary-treas- 
urer, and F. H. Whitton, general manager. In his 
address Mr. Ho»son spoke of the great business that 
had been done by the company during the year, the 
total of $36,000,000 having been reached, an increase 
over the previous year of $4,000,000. He stated that 
the officials of the company were making efforts to 
secure coal mines of their own, so that they would not 
have a recurrence of the trouble experienced last winter 
in getting coal supplies, and they are also endeavoring 
to secure ore at the price they are now paying. As 
an illustration of what the steel industry is doing to 
help win the war, Mr. Hobson said Canadian steel firms 
had made 60,000,000 shells for the Allies. 


Ingersoll-Rand Earnings 


The Ingersoll-Rand Co. earnings for 1917 compare 
favorably with the 1916 results. The report shows 
earnings before taxes and depreciation of $9,674,182, 
while the net was $5,362,784, being equal to slightly 
over 51 per cent on the common stock. In 1916 the com- 
pany earned 65.18 per cent on the common stock, 

Federal taxes in 1917 called for $3,452,815. The 
company set up a reserve of $50,000 against inventories 
and $73,000 against patents and licenses. 

The income account follows: 


1917 
Earnings (before charging depreciation and Federal 
taxes) and income from investments $9,674,182 
Depreciation S58.582 
Federal taxes 
fet earnings 
Balance 





Lackawanna Steel Report 


Net earnings of the Lackawanna Steel Co. for the 
first quarter of this year show a decline as compared 
with the same period last year, but this is not surpris- 
ing, as a considerably lower level of prices prevailed 
during the quarter just closed than in the first three 
months of 1917, and the average price of steel products 
delivered during the past three months must have been 
below that of the earlier period. The net earnings 
for the first quarter were $4,369,649 in 1917 and $3,759,- 
987 in 1918. The profit for the first quarter, after 
allowing for interest on bonds, appropriations for ex- 
tinguishment of mines and mining investments, for 
depreciation and accruing renewals, was $2,996,747 as 
compared with $3,457,000 in 1917. The unfilled orders 
at the close of last month were 708,199 tons, a decline 
of 283,897 tons. 


Lavino Furnace Properties 


The Lavino Furnace Co., Philadelphia, which was 
incorporated in Delaware to take over the blast fur- 
naces operated by E. J. Lavino & Co., Bullitt Building, 
Philadelphia, now owns and controls the following fur- 
naces: Berkshire Iron Works, Sheridan, Pa.; Lebanon 
Blast Furnace Co., Lebanon, Pa.; Oriskany Ore & Iron 
Corporation, Reusens, Pa., and the Marietta furnace, 
owned by the co-partnership of E. J. Lavino & Co. The 
first three mentioned concerns were corporations, but 
the Marietta furnace had never been incorporated. All 
of the stock of the Lavino Furnace Co. is owned by 
E. J. Lavino & Co. 


Japanese Buy Stack 

The Japanese have bought a blast furnace in this 
country. They claim to own ore, coal and limestone 
supplies in relatively close proximity. The furnace has 
not been operating for 15 years. Request has been 
made for an export license for 5000 tons of foundry 
iron or roughly one month’s output. The reply that 
was forthcoming from the War Industries Board was 
that pig iron is in such demand in this country that no 
license could be issued. 

The union brass molders in Cincinnati have pre- 
sented a demand to their employers for a 50-hr. week at 
the rate of $5.25. per day, with time and one-half for 
overtime work. No action has been taken on the 
matter. 









I comupianionininint 


freight rates from Pittsburgh on iron and steel 

:, aside from wrought iron and steel pipe in car- 
loads, per 100 ib., New York, 19.5¢.; Philadelphia, 18.5c.; 
Boston, Buffalo, 11.6c.; Cin- 
cinnati, 18.5c.; Indianapolis, 20c.; Chicago, 21.5¢.; St. 
Louis, 27¢.; Kansas City, 47¢.; minimum carload, 36,000 
lb.; St. Paul, 40c.; minimum carioad, 36,000 lb.; Den- 
79c.; minimum carload, 36,000 |b.; Omaha, 47c.; 
minimum carload, 56,000 lb.; New Orleans, 30.7c.; Bir- 
mingham, 46c.; Pacific Coast, $1.00; minimum carload, 
80,000 lb. To the Pacific Coast the rate on steel bars 
and structural steel is $1.05, minimum carload, 40,000 
lb.; and $1.00, min.mum carload, 5),000 Ib. On wrought 
iron and steel pipe the rate from Pittsburgh to Kansas 
City is 40c. per 100 lb., minimum carload 46,000 lb.; to 
Omaha, 40c., minimum carload 46,000 lb.; to St. Paul, 
35.5¢c., minimum carload 46,000 lb.; Denver, 79c., mini- 
mum carload 46,000 lb. A 3 per cent transportation tax 
now applies. On iron and steel items not noted above, 
rates vary somewhat, and are given in detail in the 
regular railroad tariffs. 


arti 
Cleveland, 13.5c.; 


91 Se - 
eiwe.; 


ver, 


Structural Material 


I-beams 
on one or 


3 to 15 mn. ; channels, 3 to 15 in. angles, 
both legs, 4 in. thick and over, and 


3 to 6 in, 
zees, struc- 


tural sizes, 3c. 
Wire Products 
Wire nails, $3.50 base per keg: galvanized, 1 in. and longer, 
including large-head barb roofing nails taking an advance 
over this price of $2, and shorter than | in., $2.50 Bright 
basic wire, $3.35 per 100 Ib.; annealed fence wire, Nos. 6 to 
9, $3.25: galvanized wire, $3.95: galvanized barb wire and 


fence staples, $4.35; painted barb wire, $3.65. polished fence 
stuples, $3.65; cement-coated nails, $3.40 base; these prices 
being subject to the usual advances for the smaller trade, all 
fob. Vittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery, terms 60 
days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. Discounts on 
woven-wire fencing are 47 per cent off list for carload lots, 46 


per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 45 per cent off for small lots. 
f.ob. Pittsburgh. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 
Lurge rivets $4.65 base 
/ if ino x 6 ino smaller and shorter rivets.45-10 per cent off list 
Machine bolts h.p. nuts, % in. x 4 in 
s ller and shorter, rolled threads 50-10-5 per cent off list 
Cut threads , : 0-5 per cent off list 
Lurger and longer sizes ea 10-10 per cent off list 
\I ine bolts c.p.c. und t. nuts, % in. x 4 in 
Se tiat MM MNOROEE. os oc cd chee auras 10-10 per cent off list 
Lurger and longer reuse beds wae ea 35-5 per cert off list 
Carriage bolts, % in. x 5 in 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads...... 50-5 per « t off list 
Cut threads PTS Cee Te Tee Cee 40-10 per cent off list 
Larger and longer sizes bebe Rene eras 10 per cent off list 
Lag bolts Bae ef ta lo a ce ae hea 50-10 per cent off list 
PUES CNMI UN a Oc er 50 per cent off list 
Hot pressed nuts, sq.. blank............. 2.50c. per Ib. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, hex.. blank 2.30c. per Ib. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, sy., tapped ceewscecesdeaed. Der ID. of Tmt 
Hot pressed nuts, hex., tapped...........2.10c. per Ib. off list 
C.p.c. and t. sq. und hex. nuts, blank..... 2.25¢. per Ib. off list 
C.p.c. and t. sq. and hex. nuts, tapped. ....2.00c. per Ib. off list 
Semi-finished hex. nuts: 
Se ke ONG TAN coco 6 ik okt deen ows 60-10-10 per cent off list 
an Se ae eer 70-5 per cent off list 
Ue EE c adesinadacsdeudeaea aa 70-10 per cent off list 
Te CGE cas tre weweee ena 2% per cent extra for bulk 


Tire bolts .50-10-5 per cent off list 


The above discounts are from present lists now in effect. 
Al’ prices carry tandard extras 
Wire Rods 

No. 5 common basic or Bessemer rods to domestic con- 

sumers, $57; chain rods, $65; screw, rivet and bolt rods and 

other rods of that character, $65 Prices on high carbon 

rods are irregular. They range from $70 to $80, depending 


on carbons 
Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts 


tailroad spikes, 9/16 in. x 4% in. and heavier, per 
$3.90, in lots of 200 kegs of 200 Ib. each. or 
bolts, $4.90. Boat spikes, $5.25 per 100 Ib., f.o.b 


100 Ib., 
track 
l’ittsburgh. 


more 


Terne Plate 


effective 


Nov. 7 prices on all sizes of terne plates are as 
follows: 


8-lb. coating. 200 Ib., $15 per package: 8-Ib. coating, 


I. C., $15.30; 12-lb. coating, I. C., $16.75: 15-Ib. coating, I. C., 
$17.75; 20-Ib. coating, I. C., $19: 25-lb. coating, I. C., $20: 
30-Ib. coating, I. C., $21; 35-lb. coating, I. C., $22: 40-Ib. coat- 
ing. |. C., $23 per package. all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added 


to point of delivery 


Iron and Steel Bars 
bars at 2.90c. from mill, and 4.50c. to 5e. from ware- 
house in f 


in small lots for prompt shipment tefined iron bars, 
3.502. in carload and larger lots, f.o.b. mill. 


Stee l 
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| Prices Finished Iron and Steel, f.0.b. Pittsburgh 
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Wrought Pipe 





The following discounts are to jobbers for carload 
the Pittsburgh ba rig ira mounced No, i 
Government o1 teel pipe, those on iron pipe he 
iS quoted ior ol time 
Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 
Inche Black Gal) Inehe Biacl lV 
s %& and *%.. 4 idd \& i 
by is , 
me SO Bosca rl s7 } ly aT v 
, to Li ‘ 
Lap Weld 
2 . i4 L'y ll, l 
2% to 6 17 i lly L) 
1 te 12. i4 0'., 2 6 12 
13 and 14 34% 24 to 6 ! 
? eee ee ee . pa ito lzZ G 
Butt Weld, extra stioung, plain ends 
%, % and %... 40 cal a. M% and %& oe , 
Re oa evdipiarg . 45 $2 hy 1. 27 14 
% to 1%... i9 SOS % tol 33 18 
Bee cea . 50 371g 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
aoa at aka and 12 SOM, Ly 19 1 
2% to 4 to ’ li, 2 11 
4% to 6 i4 B eheweweeades Z 14 
7 to 8 40 2% to 4 29 17 
9 to 12 sD i', to 6 2 16 
é to SS Z0 s 
9 to 12 l 3 
To the large jobbing trad n additional 5 pet ent i 
allowed over the ubove discounts, which are ibject to the 
usual variations in weight of 5 per cent Prices fo than 
carloads are four (4) points lower basing (higher price) than 
the above discounts on black and 514 points on galvanized 
On butt and lap weld sizes of black iron pipe, discounts 
for less than carload lots to jobbers ure seven (7) points 
lower (higher price) than carload lot ind on butt and lap 
weld galvanized iron pipe are nine (%) point lower (Chigher 
price) 
Boiler Tubes 
The following are the prices for carload lots, f.o.b. Vitts- 


burgh. announced Nov 
and the Government 


Lap Welded Steel 
to 4% in 3 


13, as agreed upon by manufacture! 


Charcoal 


$i to i% in 
{ 5! in ‘ ; 


I on 


; . 

2's to 2% in + 
, In 
l 


l Lo ‘gs In 
Standaid Commercial Seamless—Cold 
r Net T 
Bis em orate ‘ >340 ] i poe 
Oe OUR yk bib ate a. ; sO to 2% in 190 
Pee Sas cheese 270 2% to 3% in 180 
Eee Meas eens s : 220 1 in 

t's to » In oa0 


Drewn 


These 
motive 
Nav3s 
tion 


prices do not apply to special 
tule nor to special specifications for 
Department, which will be subject to 


ifications for loco 
tubes for the 
pecial negotia 


Sheets 


shipments on of U 
irlond and larger ots ure i fol 
cent discount in 10 da 


Makers’ price 
States standard 
lows, 30 ad 


for mill sheets 
gage in 
9 


net or 2 pet! 


Blue 
and heavier 1.20 
Nos: 9 and 10...... evs ; 
yo we” Bb: aa aia Sin 1.30 
Nos. 13 and 14. : 1.3 
Nos. 15 and 16 Sara ; 4.4 


Box Annealed, 
Nos. 17 to 21 } 
MOG: 22 and Bes. 6sacdiscs ; . : 1.8 
No De Me Dives ct veds as ean in Pawnee 1.90 
No. 27 (Mee eCeberanete anne datenaud } 
POG Be eho da whew Rew howe Race ed wapeaces ».00 
No. 29 ; 
No. 30 . : aL 


Black Sheet 


innealed Besseme Cen 


No. 8 


Gage—Besseme? 
Nos. 1 

Nos 1: 

Nos. 15 and 
Nos. 1 d 
Nos. 22 and 24 
Nos 25 > 
No. 27 
No. 28 
No. 29 ; : : a 6.50 


aka ce & wie ae Oa ‘ : ere 6.75 
Tin-Mill Black Plate Bessemer 

Nos. 15 and 16 

Nos. 17 to = 

Nos. 22 to 24 

Nos. 25 : 

No. 28 tend ckedPeed ote ee se Uns Menkes 5.00 

Be sha kre ediwe nei oun 5.05 

No. 30 

Nos. 





on em 
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| Metal Markets 





vereneeena 


= | Faeries indian i a : 
TM 
The Week’s Prices 
Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 
Copper, New York Tin, Lead- Spelter 
Electro- New New St New St 
Apr. Lake lytic York York Louis York Lou 
17 .. 23.50 92 50 FSS OO 6.90 t 7.00 f 
1s 23 0 23 0 xx OO 6 40 ‘ 7 OO ‘ 
19 .. 23.50 23.50 *X8 OO 6.90 6.7 6.871 6. 
20. , 50 23 50 XN OF 5.90 6.75 6.87% 6.62% 
te 73.00 23.00 FSR OD 6.90 6.7 6.87 . 6.62 , 
92 50 23.50 *x8 00 6.90 t 7M 


New York, April 23. 
The markets are all inactive and without feature. 
There has been no change in copper market conditions. 
The tin market is at a standstill, but not from lack of 
demand. Lead is very quiet and a little easier. Spelter 
has declined further. Antimony is unchanged. 


New York 


Copper.—A meeting of the copper producers and 
the Government representatives is scheduled for Wed- 
nesday, May 1, in Washington, to discuss the question 
of a revision of the present 23.50c. price which is effec- 
tive until] June 1. Some confidently predict a flat 25c. 
price, while others are not so sure. There seems to be 
no question but that costs, particularly refining, have 
mounted since the price was fixed last September. It 
is believed, however, that the attention which this fact 
has received will at least prevent a lowering of the 
price. All indications point to record production for the 
next few months, and there seems to be no scarcity for 
all consumers who need the metal. Sales are being 
made for delivery beyond June 1 at the Government 
price at that time. For jobbing lots 24.67%ce. is the 
quotation and demand is fair. 

Tin.—The market has come to a dead stop, due 
entirely to a lack of offerings and not to a lack of de- 
mand. What business has been done has been largely 
Chinese tin for April-May shipment from China at stiff 
prices, or at about 85c. per lb. There are practically 
no offerings of Straits or Banca tin. Licenses are slowly 
being obtained in England for English tin for shipment 
to America, which is an improvement. ‘The conference 
in Washington last week was mainly a straight talk by 
the Government to tin consumers of all kinds to con- 
serve tin wherever possible, and to use low-grade metal 
in every possible case, so as to keep the supply of high- 
grade tin for more important uses. Spot tin is nominal 
at 88c., New York, but practically unobtainable. A 
small lot is reported sold at $1.02 per lb. Arrivals to 
April 17 inclusive have been 420 tons, with the quan- 
tity afloat 5000 tons. The London market is soaring 
again. Spot Straits was quoted yesterday at £343 10s. 
per ton, or £20 above that of a week ago. 

Lead.—The market is quiet, and has declined slightly 
to 6.90c., New York, or 6.75c., St. Louis, for April-May 
shipment. There is no activity and conditions are un- 
changed from last week with most large producers well 
sold up for April and May, and one large producer still 
shut down because of a strike. There has been some 
inquiry for export. The American Smelting & Refining 
Co.’s quotation still stands at 7c., New York. 

Spelter.—For May-June shipment prime Western 
has sold at 6.62%c. to 6.75c., St. Louis, or 6.87%c. to 
7c., New York, but sales have not been large. There 
has evidently been considerable cutting and the general 
situation is not strong. For early delivery the quota- 
tions are about the same as for May-June shipment, 
with about %ec. higher for forward positions, July- 
August shipment having sold up to 7.12%c., New York. 
The quarterly statistics of the Engineering and Mining 
Journal, just issued, show stocks on hand March 31 
to have been 64,000 tons, as compared with 60,000 tons 
Dec. 31,1917. This increase was unexpected. The same 
report states that producers having a total of 195,000 
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retorts had 112,000 or 57 per cent in operation April 1. 
The report of the U. S. Geological Survey is awaited 
with interest for comparison. 

Antimony.—Chinese or Japanese grades are quoted 
at 12.75c. to 13c. per lb., New York, duty paid, for 
prompt and early delivery. The market is quiet. 

Aluminum.—No. 1 virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent 
pure, in 50-ton lots, is obtainable at the Government 
price of 32c. per lb., with 15 to 50 tons fixed at 32.10c. 
per lb. and less than 15 tons at 32.20c. per lb. 

Old Metals.—The market shows very little activity, 
the demand from foundries being light. Dealers’ selling 
prices are as follows: 

Cents per Ib 


Copper, heavy and crucible... kn ea ace Ce 
Copper, heavy and wire.......... rere eure; 
Copper, light and bottoms............ 21.00 to 21.50 
EPO). DOEVT  pecvecrvatwreveebscaseean 16.25 to 16.50 
SE 9, ed ce oe a eo aa wie ee 12.00 to 12.25 
Heavy machine composition...........23.75 to 24.00 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings........ 13.00 to 13.50 


No. 1 red brass or composition turnings.19.00 to 20.00 
Lead, heavy 
Se SOR: . + kai wed achat bere er whee i ; re 


Zine 5.76 


coe eee esos eseeeeeese . eee see 0,60 


Ee Te ee ee ee ee ES ee .6.50 


Chicago 


APRIL 23.—The metal market is not brisk. Copper 
consumption is large, but consumers are well supplied 
and should they want more it is obtainable. The prin- 
cipal interest is in tin, of which there is but little 
on the market, and that difficult to buy. Sales restric- 
tions tend to prevent many who have a surplus from 
selling, but up to the present time essential demand has 
been cared for. Considerable lead has been traded in, 
but there are more offerings than buyers and the price 
has declined. Some spelter smelters think the present 
price unjustified, but a decline is natural with more 
metal offered than can be absorbed. Antimony is quiet. 


We quote Copper in carload lots, 23%c.; in part car- 
loads, 24.67%4c.; lead, 6.75c.; spelter, 6.75c.; tin, 90c. to $1.00, 
and antimony, 15c. On old metals, we quote buying prices 
for less than carload lots as follows: Copper wire crucible 


shapes, 2lc.; copper clips, 2lc.; copper bottoms, 1%c, ; red 
brass, 2lc.; yellow brass, 15c.; lead pipe. 544c zine, 
pewter, No. 1, 55e.; tin foil, 55e., and block tin, 70c 

St. Louis 


APRIL 22.—Non-ferrous metals have been quiet the 
past week and somewhat softer in prices. We quote 
lead, in carload lots, 6.82%c. for chemical and common 
soft Missouri at 6.70c.; spelter, nominal at 6.75c. with 
no business. Less than carload lots: Lead, 7.25c; 
spelter, 7.25c.; tin, 90c.; copper, 25.12c.; Asiatic anti- 
mony, 17.50c. In the Joplin district there was a soften- 
ing tendency in ores as a result of the metal conditions 
and the desire of some operators to unload, especially on 
lower grade ores. Zinc blende sold at $40 to $55 per 
ton basis of 60 per cent metal, with’a few special lots 
going beyond the top figure. The bulk of the selling 
was in the lower grades and the average for the week 
was about $45 per ton. Calamine was quiet at $30 to 
$35 per ton, basis of 40 per cent metal, and the average 
for the week was held at $35 per ton by the sale of 
high grades. Lead ore was steady at a slightly lower 
price of $80 per ton, with some high grade lots helping 
to hold up the average to the figure quoted as the 
basis. On miscellaneous scrap metals we quote dealers’ 
buying prices as follows: Light brass, 10c; heavy yel- 
low brass, 14c; heavy red brass and light copper, 19.50c; 
heavy copper and copper wire, 20c; pewter, 25c; tin- 
foil, 50c; lead, 5.50c; zinc, 5c; tea lead, 5c. 


The World’s Tin Output 


The tin output of the world in 1916, according to 
figures compiled by the National City Bank, New York, 
was 117,500 gross tons against 121,800 tons in 1915, 
which was the record. The 1905 production was 92,400 
tons and the 100,000-ton mark was passed in 1908 with 
an output of 104,100 tons. In the last normal year the 
world’s tin output by principal countries was as fol- 
lows: Malay Peninsula, 44,000 tons; Bolivia, 21,000 
tons; Dutch East Indies, 20,000 tons; China, 8000 tons; 
Siam, 7000 tons; Africa, 5000 tons; Great Britain, 
1500 tons, and Australia, 4500 tons. 
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Pittsburgh and Nearby Districts 


The Pittsburgh Rolls Corporation, Pittsburgh, will 
erect a one-story brick and steel foundry building addi- 
tion to its plant in that city to cost about $15,000. 


Some foundry equipment will be needed for the new 
plant. 


The Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., builder of 
water towers and structural steel, has bought more 
ground adjacent to its plant on Neville Island, recently, 
on which it will make some slight additions. 

At the annual meeting of stockholders of the Na- 
tional Fireproofing Co., held in Pittsburgh last week, 
all the r@tiring officials were re-elected. W. D. Henry 
is president. 

At the annual meeting of stockholders of the Savage- 
Arms Corporation of Sharon, Pa., and Utica, N. Y.., 
held in Sharon, Pa., recently, all the former officials 
and directors were re-elected. A. E. Borie, president, 
advised the stockholders at the meeting that the com- 
pany had sufficient orders on hand to operate both 
plants to full capacity over the next year. 

The American Radiator Co., Titusville, Pa., has 
placed a contract for the erection of a new one-story 
foundry building to be 80 x 100 ft. in size, and to cost 
about $25,000. Some new equipment will be needed 
for the plant. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, it is stated, will build 
a round house, cold tipple and repair shops at Wheat- 
land, Pa., to cost akout $1,000,000 or more. 

The offices of the Vulcan Iron & Steel Co., maker of 
low phosphorus melting bar, have been removed from 
the Union Bank Building to 309 Oliver Building, Pitts- 

The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad desires an in- 
crease from 6.8c. to 7.4c. per 100 lb. on manufactured 
iron and steel articles from Monessen, Pa., to Charleroi, 
Pa., and from 58c. to 84c. a ton in the carload rate on 
billets and articles taking the same rates from Mones- 
sen to Donora, Pa. 

The H. Koppers Co., Union Arcade Building, Pitts- 
burgh, has received an order for 15 Koppers by-product 
coke ovens for the Industrial Gas Co., at Terre Haute, 
Ind. These ovens will be so built that 15 more can be 
added later. 

Three new modern steamers and 70 steel barges of 
1000 tons’ capacity are being built for the Carnegie 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh, and when completed they will be 
entered in the local trade, towing coal from the river 
mines of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., in the fourth, fifth 
and sixth pools of the Monongahela River, to the by- 
product coke plant of the Carnegie Steel Co., at Clair- 
ton, Pa. Two of the new craft are being built by the 
James Rees & Sons Co., Pittsburgh. They are of the 
stern wheel type. One of the boats has been launched 
and work has been started on the other. The third 
new steamer is a tunnel boat, and it recently was 
launched by the Charles Ward & Sons Co., Charleston, 
W. Va. The new barges are under construction at the 
American Bridge Co’s. plant in Ambridge. The com- 
pany now has in commission the steamer Duquesne and 
about 30 steel barges, which are being temporarily used 
in towing fuel from the river mines to the blast fur- 
naces and coke plants on the lower Monongahela River. 
The Clairton plant, including 640 by-product coke ovens 
with complete tar, ammonia and benzol recovery ap- 
paratus, is expected to be put into operation about July 
1, reaching full operation by Jan. 1, 1919. Approxi- 
mately 11,250 tons of coal per day will be required to 
keep the plant in full operation, totaling 4,000,000 tons 
per year. The coke will be used at the blast furnaces 
of the Carnegie Steel Co. at Clairton, Homestead, 
Duquesne and Braddock. 

At Uniontown, Pa., J. G. Carroll, referee in bank- 
ruptcy, has confirmed the sale in the Frick-Thompson 
coal deal, dismissing finally all exceptions filed and 
directing that all mortgage creditors of the 12,000 acres 
involved ke paid in full with interest. The referee 
further ruled that none of the costs of the transfer be 
borne by the mortgagees. The consideration involved 
is about $6,000,000, of which more than $3,200,000 
comes directly to the Thompson estate. The referee will 
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forward the proceedings to the district court of western 
Pennsylvania for concurrent confirmation. 

The American Steel Co., Park Building, Pittsburgh, 
operating tin plate mills at Waynesburg, Pa., re- 
cently struck a gas well on its property by which it 
expects to be able to supply enough natural gas for 
all heating and fuel purposes in its plant. If the 
well develops as the company expects it may also be 
a seller of the surplus output. 

The against the county commissioners and 
treasurer of Allegheny County to restrain them from 
assessing and collecting State taxes from residents 
of the State of Pennsylvania on stock of the Crucible 
Steel Co. of America, Pittsburgh, held by them, has 
been decided by a judgment handed down by the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania. The case was decided 
in favor of the stockholders. This means that stock of 
the Crucible Steel Co. of America held or owned by 
residents of the State of Pennsylvania is not taxable, 
but is exempt from taxation for State taxes in the 
State of Pennsylvania. 


-ase 


Only One Lathe Borrowed 


Satterthwaite, vice-president and general 
manager of the Tacony Ordnance Corporation, Tacony, 
Pa., makes the following statement regarding the re- 
port that lathes and planers have been commandeered 
from it for the American Bridge Co.’s plant at Am- 
bridge, Pa.: 


George 


Out of a total of large lathes ordered by us for tl 


ufacture of 6-i1 


and $.5-in. gun forgings, one 36-in. Ame 
lathe is, with our permission, to be sent to the Ar 
Bridge Co., under the condition that the replacement of th 
lathe will be made during the latter part of June Reg ling 
the planers, there was some discussion a few weeks p 
tibout our allowing one planer, out of a total of five rdered 
by us, to be shipped to the American Bridge Co 
time it appeared that this planer would be reas ! I 
ment before we could use t Qwing t | I 
makers of the planers are bel i tl ‘ \ t 
rangement was called off Our constructic worl 
and we would have been operating some wee 
not for th fact that the maker! of 


cranes, machine tools, etc., re many weeks nd 


cases montl behind in their deliveries 


Government Takes Bosch Magneto Plant 


A. Mitchell Palmer, Federal alien property custodian, 
will name a board of directors to manage the affairs 
of the Bosch Magneto Co., with plants at Springfield, 
Mass., and Plainfield, N. J. The company is German 
owned. At the time the war broke out a reorganization 
was effected, Carl L. Schurz, formerly counsel and sec- 
retary of the company, succeeding Otto Heins, a Ger- 
man subject, as president, and F. D. Norman was made 
factory manager to succeed Charles M. Wild, also an 
alien. The company is capitalized at $75,000, but it 
real valuation is about $7,000,000. At its 
Springfield plant the company has 960 workmen on its 


said to be 


payroll and turns out about 150,000 magnetos a year, 
but this is not the maximum capacity of the plant. 

All of the blast furnaces of the Carnegie Steel 
Co. in the Youngstown, Ohio, district are now in blast 


with the exception of the small Niles stack at Niles, 
Ohio, which will be soon as a supply of 
coke is assured. At present the Carnegie Steel Co 
is operating a total of 49 out of 57 blast furnaces, the 
best record of operation for a 


started as 


long time. 


The Lackawanna Railroad will give second issue 
Liberty bonds totaling about $625,000 as bonuses to its 
employees at the Scranton, Pa., and other shops, on 
May 1. The distribution will include such employees 
as did not benefit in recent wage advances received by 
those connected with the different labor organizations. 

The Van Wert Foundry Co., Van Wert, Ohio, which 
has been building a new foundry, placed it in operation 
a few days ago. 
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Wallace H. Rowe, president of the Pittsburgh Steel 
Co., Pittsburg, who has had a long and very serious 
illness, has so far recovered that he has gone to Atlantic 
City for an extended rest and to recuperate. Later 
he expects to go to his summer home in Coburg, Canada. 


J. M. Marty, Jr., has resigned as engineer and pro- 
duction manager of the Standard Pump & Engine Co., 
Akron, Ohio, and has entered the employ of the Kelly 
Reamer Co., Cleveland, as a service engineer where he 
feels that he can do his share in the “industrial army,” 
as this company is doing a considerable amount of in- 
direct Government work in making production tool, 
floating reamers, etc., used in Liberty motor, truck ana 
shell work. 


C. G. Atwater, manager of the agricultural depart- 
ment of The Barrett Co., New York, has been asked by 
the Ordnance Bureau of the Navy to act as consulting 
engineer in connection with the proposed Navy nitrate 
plant, and has reported for duty at Washington. Mr. 
Atwater is an engineer by training and has had long 
experience in the practical end of ammonia production 
as well as in its utilization. 


Fred B. Crosby has resigned his position in the 
power and mining engineering department of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., to become the 
electrical engineer of the Morgan Construction Co., 
Worcester, Mass. Mr. Crosby has specialized in elec- 
trical equipment for steel works. 


C. R. Dooley, manager of the educational depart- 
ment of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., has 
been granted a leave of absence to accept an appoint- 
ment by the Government as director of the vocational 
educational project for Army needs, now being devel- 
oped by the War Department Committee on Educational 
and Special Training. 


Harvey Harris, son of Frank Harris, treasurer of 
the Harris Brothers Co., Chicago, has arrived in France. 
He is a lieutenant of artillery. 


W. O. Duntley hes resigned as president of the 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Detroit. Mr. Duntley will 
retain his holdings in the company, it is reported, and 
will continue to serve as a director and member of the 
executive committee, 


W. W. Laird, until recently of New York, has been 
appointed representative for lower Michigan for Bas- 
tian Brothers, of Rochester, N. Y., manufacturers of fac- 
tory labor identification systems and novelties. Mr. 
Laird succeeds Sydney R. Clark, who came to Detroit 
from Philadelphia. 


Norman O. Aeby, formerly purchasing agent for the 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, has been appointed 
manager of the foreign department of the Liberty Steel 
Products Co., New York. 

H. G. Weidenthal, formerly works manager of the 
General Steel Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has joined the force 
of James H. Herron, metallurgical engineer, Cleveland, 
Ohio, in the heart of steel works design in operation. 
He will specialize on the operation of the electric fur- 
nace for steel making. 

J. F, Davidson, formerly assistant purchasing agent, 
the Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed purchasing agent, succeeding Norman O. Aeby, 
who recently resigned to accept a position with the 
Liberty Steel Products Co., New York. 

Lieutenant Victor Garmen, lately of the machine 
gun battalion of the Rainbow division in France, has 
accepted a position as safety engineer at the Lebanon, 
Pa., plants of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 

George A. Arms has resigned as engineer in charge 
of construction work in the San Francisco district for 
the United States Shipping Board to accept a position 
as president of the Moore Shipbuilding Co., San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland, the change becoming effective on 
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May 1. The company has completed plans for several 
new shipways. 


George E. Day of Youngstown, Ohio, recently sum- 
moned to Washington by the Fuel Administration, has 
been transferred to New York and placed in charge 
of the New York branch of the Oil Division, Fuel Ad- 
ministration, in addition to his duties of Chief of Oil 
Well Supplies. His address is Room 1800, 42 Broadway. 


George W. Hubley, past president and honorary 
member of the Louisville Engineers and Architects Club, 
has resigned as general manager and chief engineer of 
the Merchants’ Heat & Light Co., Indianapolis, to be- 
come general manager of the Bound Brook Engine & 


Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 


R. C, Bergen, assistant editor of Metallurgical and 
Chemical Engineering, has resigned his position to go 
into manufacturing work. He has been with the journal 
since its change to a semi-monthly in 1915 and was 
formerly with the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Uo. 


W. E. Hazeltine, Ripon, Wis., general superintendent 
of the Wisconsin Power, Light & Heat Co., operating a 
chain of public utility plants, has been granted in- 
definite leave of absence to accept a commission as 
captain on the general staff, Engineers’ Corps. Capt. 
Hazeltine left for Washington on April 22. 


George W. Thexton, Milwaukee, has resigned the 
position of assistant to the general manager of the 
Cudahy works of the Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corporation, to become works manager of Bucyrus Co., 
South Milwaukee, Wis. He ‘s succeeded by Thomas 
O’Neil, formerly of the Hercules Gas Engine Co., Evans- 
ville, Ind. 


F. C. Upton has returned from a five months’ stay 
in France and England, where he has teen superin- 
tending the distribution and operation of tractors under 
the direction of the La Crosse Tractor Co.’s foreign 
agency, Gaston, Williams & Wigmore, Inc., New York. 
Mr. Upton escaped the U-boats throughout his entire 
trip, but witnessed several aerial raids and had many 
experiences in the war zone. 


M, F. Emrich was appointed assistant general man- 
ager of the firm of Berry Brothers, varnish manufac- 
turer, Detroit, on April 1. He was formerly with the 
Glidden Co. 


E. W. Young has been appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of the Northampton plant of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., in charge of by-products, and J. A. Beaty has 
teen appointed assistant superintendent of oven section 
of the same plant. The appointments were made on 
the account of the resignation of William Seymour. 
R. L. Martin was appointed general foreman to re- 
place Mr. Beaty, promoted. 


R. B. Wallace has been appointed sales agent in 
charge of the Boston district of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., succeeding H. A. Jackson, who has been elected 
president of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


George E. Bent has been appointed manager of 
the Chateaugay Ore & Iron Co., with office at Lyon 
Mountain, N. Y. 

Charles Philip Coleman, since May, 1916, vice-presi- 
dent of the Worthington Pump & Machinery Corpora- 
tion, 115 Broadway, New York, has been elected presi- 
dent. He wes, prior to that date, receiver of the In- 
ternational Steam Fump Co. and associated companies. 

James C. Redman has opened offices in the Rialto 
Building, San Francisco, representing manufacturers 
of iron and steel products. Mr. Redman was connected 
with the A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, for many years. 

Clyde Brooks, secretary and manager of sales of 
the Pittsburgh Iron & Steel Foundries Co., Pittsburgh, 
with works at Midland, Pa., has received offers to enter 
the Government service and will likely do so. 

L. F. Payne, for some years, assistant credit man- 
ager of the Carnegie Steel Co, Pittsburgh, has been 
made credit manager, succeeding J. M. O’Neill, now 
holding that position, but who resigned sometime ago, 
and on May 1 will accept a responsible position with 
the Guaranty Trust Co., of New York. Mr. Payne 
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has been connected with the Carnegie Steel Co. 
since 1909, at which time he was with the Waverly 
warehouses at Waverly, N. J.; and in 1910 he was 
transferred to the credit department in the general 
offices at Pittsburgh, later being appointed assistant 
credit manager. Mr. Payne will be succeeeded as 
assistant credit manager by O. L. Havekotte, who has 
been connected with the credit department for some 
years. 

A. W. Ferguson, formerly service department man- 
ager of Concrete, printed at Detroit, has resigned to 
become manager of sales of the Blystone Mfg. Co., 
Cambridge Springs, Pa., builder of machinery used for 
mixing foundry sands, concrete, mortar and plaster. 

J. M. Taylor, for 25 years or more connected in 
various capacities with the Carnegie Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, and for some years general purchasing agent, 
has resigned. C. A. Miller, for some years assistant 
purchasing agent, has been appointed to succeed Mr. 
Taylor. 

L. M. Hartzell, for some years manager of the Bes- 
semer department at the Homestead Steel Works of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., and later in the sales department in 
the general offices at Pittsburgh, has been appointed 
assistant manager of sales in the Cincinnati office un- 
der J. G. Caruthers, who is manager of sales of that 
office. 

William L. Hoffman, Philadelphia, district sales- 
manager of the Brier Hill Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, 
who is also in charge of the company’s Washington 
office, has recovered from a serious illness of several 
weeks’ duration. He has resumed his work in Wash- 
ington. 


The Cleveland War Convention Next Month 


The War Convention of the machinery, tool and 
supply industry of the country, to be held in Cleveland 
the week of May 13 will be a joint meeting of fou: 
national associations, the American Supply & Machin- 
ery Manufacturers’ Association, the National Supply & 
Machinery Dealers’ Association, the Southern Supply 
& Machinery Dealers’ Association and the Nationa! 
Pipe & Supplies Association. 

The part played by drills in the game of war is 
shown by the computation that in every 3-in. shrapnel 
shell, 70 drilled holes are required; in every rifle, 90; 
machine gun, 350; torpedo, 3466; war plane, 4089; war 
truck, 5946; war ambulance, 1500; 3-in. field gun, 1280; 
gun caisson, 594, and anti-aircraft gun, 1200. 


New Ferrosilicon Plant in Canada 


Walter Sharpe, 314 Grand Allee, Quebec, has the 
general contract and the Eastern Canada Steel & Iron 
Works, Ltd., the steel contract for the erection of a 
ferrosilicon plant at Beaupre, Que., for the Laurentian 
Power Co., Seven Falls, Que., to cost $300,000. The 
plant will be of brick and steel construction and will 
have three furnace rooms, each 15 x 50 ft. The elec- 
tric station for supplying the furnaces with power will 
be 20 x 160 ft. It is expected that the plant will be 
completed and in operation within three months. The 
company has a large contract with the Imperial Muni- 
tions Board. The plant will have a capacity of from 
12 to 15 tons per day. 


The purchasing agent should be the recipient of 
safety literature relating to machinery, according to a 
letter from a member which W. H. Cameron, general 
manager of the National Safety Council, quotes in a 
recent bulletin. Formerly the purchasing agent worked 
independently of the safety engineer of the plant, with 
the result that salesmen obtained contracts for machin- 
ery which did not comply with the safety rules of the 
plants or the laws of the State. One way to get co- 
vperation between the purchasing agent and the safety 
engineer that is thus suggested is that safety literature 
should also pass through the hands of the one in charge 
of purchasing. 
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Sabotage Bill Now a Law 


WASHINGTON, April 23.—After one of the most acri- 
monious debates of the both House and 
Senate, in which certain leaders of organized labor 
were handled without gloves, Congress has finally 
adopted a compromise. The Conference Committee 
decided to abandon the strike exemption provision but 
also to re-write the principal sections of the bill so 
as to eliminate all language which appear to prohibit 
lator disturbances in munition plants. The committee, 
therefore, redrafted the prohibitive*® sections of the 
measure in the following form: 


session in 


Sec. 2 rhat when the United States is at war, whoever 
with intent to injure, interfere with, or obstruct the United 
States or any associate nation in preparing for or carrying 
on the wir, or whoever, with reason to believe that his act 
may jul interfere with, or obstruct the United States 

any associate nation in preparing for or carrying on the 
war, shall willfully injure or destroy, or shall attempt to so 
injure or destroy, any war material, war premises, or war 
itilities, as erein defined, shall, upon conviction thereof, 
be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than 
0 years or both 

Se ; That when the United States is at war, whoever 
with intent to jure, interfere with, or obstruct the United 
States o1 ny asst clate nation in preparing for or carrying 


m the war, or whoever, with reason to believe that his act 


may injure nterfere with, or obstruct the United States 
or any associate nation in preparing for or carrying on the 
war, shall willfully make or cause to be made in a defective 
manner, or attempt to make or cause to be made in a de- 
fective manner, any war material, as herein defined, or any 
tool, implement, machine, utensil, or receptacle used or em- 


iking, producing, manufacturing, or repairing 


ploved i? mi 


} 


, t } dof } 
war material is bere ae l 


ned ha upon con- 


1 


ection thereof. be fined not more than $16.000 or imprison- 


ment not more than 30 vears botl 


The conference report of the compromise measure 
was adopted by both houses without debate, and has 
been approved by the President. 


Japan Will Donate $9,000,000 Lost on Ships 


23.—Details of the transfer to 
the United States of 514,000 tons deadweight of Jap- 
anese ships have been received from the American 
embassy at Tokyo. The delivery of these vessels will 
begin within a few days and will be distributed over 
a period of 14 months. 

Referring to the 24 first class ships included in the 
list, it is stated that, as the Japanese government has 
no law for commandeering such ships and as they are 
all owned by private concerns, they have been chartered 
from their owners at a rate of about $20 per ton per 
month by the Japanese Government, which will re- 
charter them to the United States at the regular rate 
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‘set by the Interallied Council, which is about $10.50 


per ton per month. This will leave a deficit amounting 
to $9,000,000 which the Japanese Government will pay 
as a contribution to the allied cause. The delivery of 


this tonnage is not conditioned upon the release of any 
steel for shipbuilding. 


Government Seizes Houses for Shipbuilders 


About 500 houses in West Philadelphia were seized 
April 22 by the Emergency Fleet Corporation for hous- 
ing sh'pyard workers at the Hog Island shipyard. It 
is stated that tenants will be allowed 30 days in which 
to vacate. Additional housing, it is reported, is to 
be provided through financing by means of private 
capital. 

The Louisville Steel & Iron Co., 
G. B. Wickersham, general manager, is operating its 
plant to full capacity, turning out rounds, flats and 
squares, and is giving employment to about 150 men. 


Ky.. 


Louisv lle 


The Liberty Steel Products Co., Inc., with A. L. 
Martin as district manager, has established offices at 
260 California Street, San Francisco. Mr. Martin went 
to San Francisco from Youngstewn, Ohio. 
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Rurus FRANKLIN Emery, aged 48, secretary and 
treasurer of the Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wil- 


merding, Pa., died sud- 
denly Thursday after- 


noon, April 11, when he 
was stricken with heart 
failure while he was 
seated at his desk in his 
office in Wilmerding. 
Mr. Emery also was as- 
sistant secretary of the 


American Brake Co., 
assistant secretary and 
a director of the Na- 
tional Brake & Electric 
Co., a directcr of the 
Vulcan Crucible Steel 


Co., secretary and treas- 
urer and a director of the 
Westinghouse Friction 
Draft Gear Co., and 
treasurer and a director 
of the Westinghouse 
Traction Brake Co. Born 
near Boston, Mr. Emery 
went to the Pittsburgh 
district in 1861, and be- 
came affiliated with the Westinghouse interests, in whose 
upbuilding he played an important part. He was a 
public spirited citizen and took an active interest in 
various religious, social, civic and patriotic movements, 
having been especially active in promoting 
the third Liberty loan bonds. 





RUFUS F. EMERY 


the sale of 


CoL. GEORGE PopPprE, 24 years president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers and one of the 
pioneer bicycle manufacturers, died April 20 at his 
home in Hartford, Conn., aged 75. He was born in 
Boston, went into business at the age of 16 and served 
from 1862 to 1865 in the Civil War, rising to the rank 
of lieutenant colonel. Colonel Pope had been connected 
with the Pope Mfg. Co. in various capacities since 
1890, when he became president of the Hartford Cycle 
Co., a branch of the old Pope Cycle Co. founded and 
presided over by his cousin, the late Col. Albert A. 
Pope. In 1899, when many bicycle interests of the 
country were consolidated and merged into the Amer- 
ican Bicycle Co., George Pope became vice-president of 
the concern, and later president of the 


reorganized 
Pope Mfg. Co. 


THOMAS WALKER, for many years connected with 
McVey & Walker, founders at Braddock, Pa., died at his 
home in the East End, Pittsburgh, Friday, April 12. 
In addition to being connected with the foundry at 
Braddock, Mr. Walker was also treasurer and a di 
rector of the Columbus Steel & Shafting Co. of Pitts- 
burgh. Some years ago he was also identified with the 
Pittsburgh Wire Co., operating wire and wire nail mills 
at Rankin, Pa., this plant having later been absorbed 
by the Consolidated Steel & Wire Co., and later was 


taken over by the American Steel & Wire Co. Mr. 
Walker than became president and treasurer of the 
Griswold Wire Co., Braddock, which later was also 


taken over by the American Steel & Wire Co. 


HENRY M. ATWoop a pioneer business man of Pitts- 
burgh, died at his home on the Beaver Road, Leetsdale, 
Pa., on Friday, April 5. Mr. Atwood for many years 
was of the firm of Atwood & McCaffrey, operating brass 
foundry, pipe fitting and machine shops in Pittsburgh, 
his concern having been absorbed some years ago by 
the Pittsburgh Valve, Foundry & Construction Co. Mr. 
Atwood was the first president and later chairman of 
the latter company, but owing to advanced age, he re- 
tired from active business a few years ago. He was a 
director of the company at the time of his death. 


JAMES D. SWINDELL, aged 68, died at 
Pittsburgh April 6. 


his home in 
Mr. Swindell for some years was 
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connected with the firm of William Swindell & Brothers, 
engineers and contractors for the erection of crucible 
melting furnaces, gas producers, and other steel works 
and rolling mill equipment, but later he retired from 
that firm, and organized the American Furnace & Ma- 
chine Co., of which he was president for some years, 
engaged in the same line of work. 


J. TAYLOR Boyp, for more than 25 years general 
superintendent and treasurer Cornwall Iron Ore Banks 
Co., at Lebanon, Pa., died Sunday, April 7, aged 90 
years. It was during his superintendency of the ore 
banks that they were so extensively developed. 


W. A. DuNN, Duluth, Minn., died March 31. Mr. 
Dunn made a name for himself among steel men as the 
inventor of a process of rolling wide-flanged beams. He 
was once connected with the Superior Rolling Mills, 
long since dismantled. 


GEORGE WINDSOR, for many years an official of the 
Farist Steel Co., Bridgeport, Conn., died suddenly on 
Tuesday, April 23. He was about 58 years old, and had 
been engaged in the steel business during all of his 
business life. 


GEORGE J. JACKSON, who was elected president of 
the National Conduit & Cable Co., New York, on March 
8, succeeding E. S. Perot, died April 8 at his home, 278 
Riverside Drive. 

ARCHIBALD K. BAXTER, president Baxter Gear Cut- 
ting & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, died April 5 after a short 
illness, age 41 years. 


J. P. KOEHLER, JR., of J. P. Koehler Co., Pittsburgh, 
dealers in iron and steel scrap, died at his home in that 
city on April 10. 


Cleveland District Organizing 


Manufacturers engaged in Government work in 
various cities of the Cleveland district outside of Cleve- 
land held a meeting in Cleveland April 18 to take steps 
to form organizations of the various industries that are 
engaged in war work in the different cities of the dis- 


trict. The meeting was called by Samuel Scovil, chief 
of the Cleveland district Production Division of the 
Ordnance Department. The Cleveland district com- 


prises northern Ohio and the three western counties 
of Pennsylvania, Erie, Crawford and Mercer counties, 
and the principal cities engaged in war work in this 
district besides Cleveland are Youngstown, Warren, 
Massillon, Canton, Toledo, Alliance, Elyria, Columbus 
and Lorain, Ohio, and Erie and Meadville, Pa. It was 
decided that the plan of organization recently carried 
out by Cleveland manufacturers engaged in war work 
will be followed. Each city in the district will effect 
its local organization, and these in turn will co-ordinate 
with the Cleveland organization. 


Strikes in Connecticut 


The strike among the employees of the Eagle Lock 
Co., Terryville, Conn., has practically become general. 
At a mass meeting the strikers made demands for a 
general increase of 15 per cent in wages and that $4 
shall be the mihimum wage for day and piece work 
for adult male employees and $2 a day for women 
employees. It is reported that about 1400 people are 
involved in the strike. 

It is reported that 98% per cent of the machinists 
and tool makers employed at the Remington Bridgeport 
Works of the Remington Arms Union Metallic Cart- 
ridge Co. have voted to strike unless their demand for 
higher wages is granted by the company. The tool 
makers demand 80c. an hour, and the machinists 70c. 
The result of the vote has been forwarded to the head- 
quarters of the International Union at Washington. 


The Shelby Tractor & Truck Co., Shelby, Ohio, 
builder of farm tractors, trucks and trailer parts, has 
received an order from the Government for 150,000 
1.7-in. shell heads, delivery to begin about May 1 and 
extend over remainder of this year. 
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Foreign Trade and the Winning of the War 


(Continued from page 1072) 


Spanish also came in for a share of attention, and 
while great progress since 1910 was reported it was 
generally thought that some of the courses given are 
too academic and should be more practical. Much 
stress Was put on the importance of commercial train- 
ing for all students, and some delegates thought the 
high schools should be urged through the proper chan- 
nels to offer a commercial course besides the teaching 
of one or more foreign languages. S. O. Martin, of the 
American International Corporation, said a practical 
commercial education is necessary in the training of 
future foreign trade representatives. 

“Commercial Education, Fundamental, Special and 
Post Graduate” was the subject of a paper prepared 
by George H. Richards of the Remington Typewriter 
Co., which was read by W. H. Mahoney of the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York. 


Initiatory Export Problems 


That many manufacturers are taking their initial 
steps in the export field was indicated by the well- 
attended group meetings. Keen interest was displayed 
in the remarks made at the group session on “Initia- 
tory Problems in Foreign Trading,’ which had for its 
sub-topic “What Beginning in Foreign Trade Can Be 
Made with $10,000 and How?” John F. Fowler of 
W. R. Grace & Co., New York, who occupied the chair, 
said in introducing the subject, that it was necessary 

1. To know 

2. To know 


your 
the characteristics of the people 
To know the se 

i. To differentiate 
limate and otherwise 


markets 


isons in the different countries 


the regions of those countries, as to 


To know the language of the country being invaded 


The indifference and carelessness of many Ameri- 
can manufacturers in filling export orders came in for 
strong condemnation, one speaker characterizing this 
attitude as one almost bearing upon dishonesty so far 
as its effect upon the foreign buyer was concerned. 

William M. Benney, National Association of Manu- 
facturers, advised the manufacturer to whom it is a 
problem whether or not to engage in the foreign field 
to study carefully a paper on the subject prepared by 


The Government 


Representatives of the Government had the floor for 
most of the Thursday afternoon session. Burwell 8. 
Cutler, chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, referred in detail in an excellent paper to 
the steps being taken by the United States and by for- 
eign governments for the encouragement of trade. He 
alluded to the alarm with which some in this country 
view the steps in the economic reorganization now in 
progress in Europe. In the speaker’s mind it is most 
unfair to impute hastily a hurtful purpose on the part 
of our Allies or to assume the necessity of our acting 
quickly to head off some of these European plans. He 
took the position that “no arbitrary control under the 
authority of laws already existing among our associates 
or in process of adoption can possibly displace the 
United States of America from its position of chief 
provider during the first few years of construction.” 

Following Mr. Cutler came Ralph J. Totten, repre- 
senting the State Department, who gave a highly fa- 
vorable view of the place the American Consular Service 
now takes in the work of foreign trade extension, 

Thomas P. Alder of the United States Steel Products 
Co., New York, discussed terms of sale as a factor in 
foreign trade extension, his viewpoint being plainly that 
of the seller. He predicted a large increase in pur- 
chasing by foreign governments for commercial 
The reasons which have made this method of purchase 
necessary in war-time will continue far into the period 


use. 


Dr. E. E. Pratt for the International Trade Conference 
in 1915. “The smaller classes of manufacturers who 
desire to extend the markets for their wares to other 
lands,” Mr. Benney continued, “have now the choice of 
three methods of securing their extension of trade—by 
individual effort on their own part, by forming selling 
associations with other domestic competitors or with 
makers of allied lines, or by full co-operation with the 
established trading companies. Some interesting fig- 
ures were given in Mr. Benney’s paper. The last 
United States census enumerated 275,000 manufactur- 
ing establishments in this country, but of these over 
170,000 had five or less wage earners, while establish- 
ments with over 100 employees numbered than 
14,000. Establishments having 250 wage earners or 
more numbered only a little over 5000, and the estab- 
lishments with a million dollars’ capital or over were 
less than 4000; but the 4000 produced about as much 
as the remaining 270,000. 

H. B. Gregory, Patton Paint Co., said the beginner 
would often find that his strongest competitor was not 
an English, French or German concern, but his neigh- 
bor down the street, and that it behooved him before 
embarking upon the enterprise to avail himself of 
every channel of information, that he might have a 
thorough knowledge of his competition, opportunity, 
etc. He told where to go for facts and how to get the 
questions answered, ete. His remarks were a valuable 
contribution to the symposium. 

Mr. Baldwin, Mueller Export Co., Chicago, told of 
the success this company has had in training young 
American college men for the export field. 

W. T. Stevens, New York, representing the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the State of New York, criticised 


less 


the opinions as to terms of sale expressed by Mr. 
Alder of the United States Steel Products Co., in his 
paper, read at another session. “The sooner we get 


down to the idea that the foreigner is a white man, 
the better and quicker we will get down to business 
with foreign countries,” he 


said. “The ideas expressed 


by Mr. Alder are not acceptable to business men 
abroad. Be generous in the interpretation of contracts 


and in credit. I have not lost $2,000 in 30 years trad- 
ing with foreign countries, and I have sold millions of 
dollars’ worth of 


= Is ” 
goods. 


and Export Trade 


of recovery after the war. He did not incline to the 
view that American manufacturers and merchants will 
have to modify their terms of sale if they wish to main- 
tain a place in the race for trade when peace comes. 

A highly interesting discussion of exports and im- 
ports control was carried on by C. A. 
man of the Contraband 


Richards, chair- 
Committee of the War Trade 


Board; H. B. Van Sinderen, chief of the Bureau of 
Exports, and F, B. Peterson, chief of the Bureau of 
Imports. Later all three stood a cross-fire of 


ques- 
tions, most of which had to do with export licenses and 
the procedure at Washington in certain stated cases. 


Work of the War Trade Board 


A highly inspirational address of the 
afternoon session was that of Thomas L. 
counselor to the War Trade Board. He gave the dele- 
gates a better idea than they had ever had of the 
magnitude of the task of this board and of its vast ac 
complishment in crippling the resources of Germany and 
her allies. The March applications for exports acted 
upon by the board were 19,695. Their value was $711,- 
684,000 and the tonnage involved was 6,700,000. In the 
past four months the War Trade Board had 43,032 ap- 
plications for imports with a value of over a billion 
dollars. One item in its work was the closing of lid 
upon the export of 1,500,000 This 


Thursday 
Chadbourne, 


tons of oil cake. 
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amount was exported last year to Scandinavian coun- 
tries, but now not a ton is going out. Out of last year’s 
exports the Scandinavian countries produced hundreds 
of thousands of tons of meats and dairy products, which 
were filling the stomachs of the civil and military popu- 
lation of the Central Powers. To-day the United States 
is engaged in the stupendous operation of saving 100,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat; but mere saving alone will 
not do this. It has been necessary for the War Trade 
Board to cut off the South American countries that have 
depended on the United States for wheat in the past. 

The speaker told of the negotiations with Japan 
and the holding up of 300,000 tons of ship plate business, 
with a view of getting some return from Japan in the 
way of actual ships, in case the export of the plates was 
permitted. Among other things involved was the dif- 
ference between 3.25c per lb. for plates now paid 
American steel manufacturers, and 8c a lb., which was 
the basis on which Japan originally bought the greater 
part of the 300,000 tons. 

Referring to the fact that the shipping situation 1s 
just now at the point where it is “going over,” Mr. 
Chadbourne wanted his hearers to know that for this 
condition Chairman Hurley deserves a vast amount of 
the credit—a statement his auditors received with ap- 
plause and cheers. The audience also had an oppor- 
tunity to express its feeling concerning James A. Far- 
rell a moment later when Mr. Chadbourne said that the 
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Government, “with the help of the chairman of the 
Shipping Board, and with the help, gentlemen, strange 
as it may seem to you—and a very large help—of the 
president of this council, had succeeded in obtaining 
almost 2,000,000 tons of shipping by charter, purchase 
and requisition.” For more than a minute the ap- 
plause continued and Mr. Farrell was brought to his 
feet in recognition of it. 

One feature of Mr. Chadbourne’s address in which 
it differs from much that has been printed corcerning 
Russia was his plea for a fair deal for that distracted 
country. In this war he considered that Russia had 
done much for the western world and he insisted that 
the west must do much for her, a sentiment that was 
heartily applauded. He believed the opportunity, even 
during the war, is at hand and ought to be seized for 
an economic invasion of Russia, a thing he considered 
not nearly as hopeless as it looks. 

Some of his hearers were given a start when the 
speaker said “judging by appearances the war bids 
fair to run as long from now on as it has from the 
beginning to the present time.” Referring to the or- 
ganizations in Washington for carrying on war work 
he said: “I never have seen anything in my life- 
time comparable in efficiency, in driving power and in 
rapidity of organization with those boards and 
those departments and their expansion in Washington 
to-day.” 


Present and Future Export Problems 


With 50 to 60 papers and addresses scheduled for 
the various sections it is impossible in this report to do 
more than touch on some, even of those having a direct 
bearing on the trades represented by THE IRON AGE. 
Not a few of these papers must be reserved for com- 
ment or abstract in a later issue. A thoughtful ad- 
dress on essential and non-essential foreign trade was 
that of Robert H. Patchin, manager of the foreign trade 
department of W. R. Grace & Co., New York, His 
thesis was that industrially the first problem ot tne 
Government is to secure the necessary supplies for the 
conduct of the war without too seriously interfering 
with the production of necessities for the public wel- 
fare, while the second problem is to insure the continu- 
ance of our industrial strength after the war. “These 
problems,” said the speaker, “may be solved by making 
provision for the entire requirements of the Government 
in such a manner as to utilize to the fullest extent pres- 
ent productive capacity. In many cases the facilities 
of less essential industries should be converted to es- 
sential production.” ° 

As an addendum to his paper Mr. Patchin briefly 
discussed the future of the vast fleet of merchant ships 
the Government is now building. While these are cost- 
ing from $150 to $175 per ton, and are cheap at the 
price if they help whip Germany, it was pointed out 
that when these vessels enter peaceful trade they must 
meet the competition of ships built by other nations be- 
fore the war even as low as $50 per ton. It was urged 
that a large part of the cost of the new ships should be 
charged to the war. 

A paper that had marked appreciation at one of the 
group meetings was that of Robert S. Alter, American 
Tool Works Co., Cincinnati, on export trade problems. 
Extracts from it will be given in a following issue. 


Wages Paid Shipyard Labor 


Great Britain Japan United States 


. Dec., 1917 1917 1918 
Skilled labor ...... $2.16 to $2.79 75c. to 90c. $5.80 
Semi-skilled labor .. $1.94 70c. 4.40 
Unskilled labor 1.81 60c. 3.20 


A general convention session was devoted to the 
American merchant marine. Walter Parker, general 
manager New Orleans Chamber of Commerce, discussed 
the relation of inland waterways to the development of 
foreign trade, and M, A. Oudin, General Electric Co., 
gave a valuable résumé of American economic inter- 
ests in the Asiatic East. A paper by M. E. Farr, pres- 


ident American Shipbuilding Co., dealt with “American 
Shipbuilding, Present and Future.” An _ interesting 
comparison of daily wages for a 9-hr. day in British 
and a 10-hr. day in Japanese shipyards, which was made 
with the present wage for an 8-hr. day in leading 
American yards, is given in the accompanying table. 

The preponderance of opinion in all the discussions 
on means of getting export trade was naturally on the 
side of direct effort by the manufacturer, with direct 
representation wherever the volume of business war- 
ranted. The views of foreign trading companies did 
not lack expression, however, and the interests of such 
houses are rather strongly put forward in these con- 
ventions. Homer C. Johnstone, manager of the steel 
department of Gaston, Williams & Wigmore, Inc., New 
York, brought out at one of the sessions the advantage 
to the smaller manufacturer of dealing through export 
companies, rather than combining with other manu- 
facturers under the provisions of the Webb-Pomerene 
act. Exports, he said, are so largely dependent on 
ships that export houses owning or controlling ships 
can do much better than combinations of manufactur- 
ers which might find the cost of vessels a heavy burden. 


Delegates from Iron, Steel, Machinery and 
Allied Trades 


The attendance at the convention is estimated at 
about 1200. The names given below are taken from 
the list of representatives of iron, steel, machinery and 
allied companies: * 


W. H. Abbot, Whitaker-Glessner Co., Wheeling, W. Va.; 
G. F. Ahlbrandt, American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 
Ohio; Thomas P. Alder, United States Steel Products Co., 
New York; Robert S. Alter, American Tool Works Co., Cin- 
cinnati; W. W. Anderson, Oil Well Supply Co., Pittsburgh ; 
Gustave E. Anstrand, Columbian Enameling & Stamping Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind.; William P. F. Ayer, Walworth Mfg. Co., 
Boston; E. B. Amole, Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Co., Ham- 
ilton, Ohio; Alexander S. Anderson, Adams & Westlake Co., 
Chicago. P 

William Bahmann and Robert F. Bahmann, Bahmann 
Iron Works Co., Cincinnati; George T. Bailey, Oliver Iron 
& Steel Co., Pittsburgh; Charles W. Beaver, Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co., New York; William M. Benney, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, New York; William A. Biddle, Amer- 
ican Laundry Machinery Co., Cincinnati; J. D. Billard, Amer- 
ican Refractories Co., New York; Lee J. Black, Beaumont 
Iron Works Co., Beaumont, Texas; L. E. Block, Inland Steel 
Co., Chicago; W. B. Blowers, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
New York; Stanhope Boal, National Association of Stove 
Manufacturers, Troy, N. Y.; Herbert F. Beebe, Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn.; E. A. Baldwin, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; G. S. Bollensen, 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., Chicago; Sterling H. Bunnell, 
R. Martens & Co., Inc, 


New York; James Bowron, Gulf 
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States Steel Co., Birmingham, Ala.; James A. Brett, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Cincinnati; C. S. Burgess, 
Attantic Steel Co., Atlanta; E. A. Burke, Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartiett & Co., Chicago; H. C. Busch, Cincinnati iron & 
Steel Co., Cincinnati; L. A. Burrell, Sharon Steel Hoop Co., 
Sharon, Pa.; Herman J. Breitenbach, Lodge & Shipley Ma- 
chine Tool Co., Cincinnati; L. Becker, United States Steel 
Products Co., New York; William Butterworth, Deere & Co., 
Moline, Ill 


Cc. B. Calder, Toledo Shipbuilding Co., Toledo, 
kh. Calkins, Electric Wheel Co., Quincy, lll.; D. J. 
lodge Sales & Engineering Co., Mishawaka, Ind 
Carrigan, Dunham, Carrigan & Hayden Co., San 
George H. Charis, American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 
Ohio Rodney D. Chipp, Vulcan Steel Products Co., New 
York; KL. A. 8S. Clarke, Lackawanna Steel Co., New York; 
Frederick K. Copeland, Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago; 
Harry Coulby, Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleveland; R. T. 
Crane, Crane Co., Chicago; 8S. J. Carroll, Steel Export Co., 
Philadelphia; Jack C. Carlton, Carlton Machine Tool Co., 
Cincinnati; J. W. Carrel, Lodge & Shipley Tool Co., Cincin- 
nati; W. E. Clark, H. K. Porter Co., Pittsburgh; Lester C. 
Coleman, Davis Sewing Machine Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

W. KE. Davis, Goulds Mfg. Co., Seneca Falis, N. Y 
ren J. Davis, J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Co., 
Wis William FP. Day, International Steel Tie Co., Cleve- 
land; Joseph G. Deericks, Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh ; 
J. B. Doan, American Tool Works Co., Cincinnati; Ernest F. 
DubBrul, Refractories Manufacturers’ Association, Cincinnati; 
J. A. Deakin, United Machinery & Export Co.; W. T. Dono- 
van, Donovan Iron & Supply Co., St. Louis; William C 
Downs, United States Steel Products Co. 

Kk. W. Edwards, Edwards Mfg. Co., 
Kells, Bucyrus Co., South Milwaukee, Wis.; S. P. 
Grace & Co., W. R., San Francisco; Edward R. Ellis, West- 
inghouse Electric Export Co., New York; H. C. Ellis, Henry 
Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia; EF. A. Emerson, American 
Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio; Robert M. Eames, Bryant 
Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn.; T. P. Egan, J. A. Fay & Egan 
Co., Cincinnati. 


Ohio; Ira 
Campbell, 

Andrew 
k’rancisco ; 


War- 


Racine, 


Cincinnati; D. P. 
Elliott, 


A. B. Farquhar, York, Pa.; J. A. Farrell, United States 
Steel Corporation, New York; P. lL. Fletcher, Morse Twist 
Drill & Machine Co., New Bedford, Mass.; P. R. Foley, 
Eastern Steel Co., Philadeiphia; Fritz J. Frank, THE IRON 
AcE, New York; George W. Fuller, A. S. Cameron Steam 
Pump Works, New York; Andrew W. Feuss, J. A. Fay & 
Egan Co., New York; A. IL. Findley, THE IRON AGE, New 
York 

W. 8S. Gavan, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 


ton, Del.; Julius Goslin, Joubert & Goslin Machine & Foundry 
Co., Birmingham, Ala.; H. F. Griffith, Westinghouse Electric 
ixxport Co., East Pittsburgh; J. W. Glover, Glover Machine 
Works, Marietta, Ga.; John M. Glenn, lllinois Manufacturers’ 
Association, Chicago; Fred A. Geier, Cincinnati Milling Ma- 
chine Co., Cincinnati; George W. Galvraith, Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corporation, Cincinnati; Charles 58. 
Gingrich, Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., Cincinnati 


Charles W. Hadden Minneapolis Steel & Mach. Co., 
neapolis, Minn.; Charles O. Hadly, Alan Wood 
Co., Philadelphia; G. A. Harris, American Steel Export Co., 
New York;. Kk. H. Hart, Stanley Works, New York; E. L 
Hartig, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago; W. 1. Hess, New 
Zine Co., New York; Arthur C. Hoefinghoff, Cincin- 
nati Grinder Co., Cincinnati; James C. Hobart, Triumph 
Electric Co., Cincinnati Henry FP. Hoffstot, Pressed Steel 
Car Co., Pittsburgh; Alexander H. Holliday, Jones & Laugh- 
in Steel Co., Pittsburgh; Charles I. Horowitz, Hibbard, 


Min- 
Iron & Steel 


Jersey 


Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago; H. M. Houston, Houston, 
Stanwood & Gamble Co., Cincinnati; Graham P. Hunt, Tri- 
umph Electric Co., Cincinnati; W. S. Hutchinson, Gerber 


Engineering Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; F. A. Halsey, American 
institute of Weights and Measures, New York; William P. 
Huffman, Buckeye Iron & Brass Works, Dayton, Ohio; John 
Cc. Hill, Westcott Motor Car Co., Springfield, Ohio; W. F. 
Haberer, Deere & Co., Moline, Ill.; Edwin M. Herr, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh; George J. Hartman, 
United States Steel Products Co.; Stephen Hauser, Jr., Hauser 
Standard Tank Co., Cincinnati; Irving Herr, Oneida Com- 
munity, Oneida, N. Y¥.; L. Norris Hall, Pennsylvania Steel 
Export Co., Philadelphia. 

Albert L. Johnson, Corrugated Bar Co., Buffalo; C. John- 
son, Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, Wis.; M. E. Johnson, 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., New York; Archibald Johnston, Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., South Bethlehem, Pa. 

J. Kahn, Trussed Concrete Steel Co., New York; Lazard 
Kahn, National Association of Stove Manufacturers, Troy, 
N. Y.; F. A. Kelly, American Steel Export Co., New York; 
M. B. Kelly, American Steel Co., Pittsburgh; J. J. Kennedy, 
National Tube Co., Pittsburgh; William S. Kies, American 
International Corporation, New York; G. I. Kinney, General 
Electric Co., San Francisco; H. B. Kraut, Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son, Chicago; Boyden Kinsey, Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., 
Cincinnati; George W. Koenig, International Harvester Cor- 
poration, Chicago; Edwin B. Keyt, Edison Electric Appliance 
Co., Chicago; W. E. Knight, Union Drawn Steel Co., London; 
A. F. Kempe, Matlack Coal & lron Corporation, Elizabeth, 
N. J. 

Charles A. Lindstrom, Pressed Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh ; 
Richard K. LeBlond, R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co., Cin- 
cinnati: Charles W. LaPorte, Keystone Steel & Wire Co., 
Peoria, Ill. 

Willis H. Mason, Federal Export Corporation, New York 
H. C. Matlack, Matlack Coal & Iron Corporation, New York 
G. Mattman, Willard Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati; J. A 
McCrory, American Steel Co., Pittsburgh; E. D. Mills, West- 


inghouse Electric Export Co., New York; 8S. A. Mitchell, 
Irwin Auger Bit Co., Wilmington, Ohio; H. G. Moebus and 
F. A. Moeschl, Newport Rolling Mill Co., Newport, Ky A. Q 


Moffat, Whitaker-Glessner Co., Wheeling, W. Va Henry 8 
Moos, American Machinery Syndicate, New York; D. A 
Merriman, American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago: Edgar I 


Mills, Federal Export Corporation, New York; O. W. Mueller, 
Mueller Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati; E. A. Moore, Stanley 
Works, New Britain, Conn.; L. G. McDonald, American Wire 
Fabrics Co., Chicago; W. G. Moler, James Leffel & Co., 
Springfield, Ohio; F. W. Muller, United States Steel Products 
Co., New York; J. R. McWane, American Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; W. W. Mumma, Robbins & Myers Co., 
Springfield, Ohio; Robert B. McGowan, John H. McGowan 
Co., Cincinnati. 
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Arthur J. 
Co., Port 
Mfg. Co., 


Nelson, Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut 
Chester, N. Y.; H. A. Newell, Standard Sanitary 
Pittsburgh; A. F. North, Charles A. Schieren Co., 


New York; S. Novosjeloff, American Steel Export Co., New 
York; William W. Nichols, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., New 
York. 

J. J. O’Donnell, International Steel Tie Co., Cleveland; 


Charles D. Oesterlein, Oesterlein Machine Co., Cincinnati; 
K. Orbannowki, American Steel Export Co., New York: M. A. 
Oudin, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; E. Ornelas, 
Edwards Mfg. Co., Cincinnati; John F. O’Neil, O’Neil Iron 


Works, Buffalo; George Stark Ottmar, Iniand Machine 
Works, St. Louis. 
Robert H. Patchin, W. R. Grace & Co., New York; E. E. 


Pratt, Pacific Commercial Co., New York; Arthur Purnell, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., New York; C. E. Pynchon, 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago; H. W. Pratt, Naylor & 
Co.,, New York; A. C. Pletz, Morris Machine Tool Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Maurice E. Pollak and Emil Pollak, Pollak Steel 
Co., Cincinnati. 

A. R. Rea, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., New York; Stanley 


M. Rowe, Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co., 
Rockey, Domestic Engineering Co., 
Linderman Steel & Machine Co 
Charles A. Schieren, Chas. A. 
A. Schoonmaker, Upson Nut Co., 
Scofield, Whitaker-Glessner Co., New 
United States Steel Products Co., New York; M 
National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio; F. R. Sites 
States Steel Products Co., New York; James A. Slater, National 
Malleable Castings Co., Chicago; L. B. Stauffer, Warner & 
Swasey Co., Cleveland; J. H. W. Steele, J. H. W. Steele Co., 
Galveston, Texas; C. W. A. Steinmetz, American Blower Co., 
New York; James I. Stephenson, Cincinnati Iron & Steel 
Co., Cincinnati; Walter Stevens, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
East Orange, N. J.; R. A. Solborg, American Rolling Mill 
Co., Middletown, Ohio; George E. Smith, American Manu- 
facturers’ Export Association, New York; H. S. Smith, Jos. 
T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago; H. Sanborn Smith, Gulf States 
Steel Co., Birmingham, Ala.; W. P. Sutphen, New Jersey 
Zine Co., New York; R. G. Shulze, S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc., 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; Arthur J. Singer, Lackawanna Steel Co.,, 
New York; O. G. Stark, Inland Machine Works, St. Louis: 
H. Sapery, Syracuse Smelting Works, Brooklyn, N. Y.: C. E. 
Stuart, Central Steel Co., Massillon, Ohio; Gerard Swope, 


Cincinnati; C. A. 
Dayton; John Q. Ross, 


Schieren Co., 
New York; 


York; George C 


New York; 
Charles E 
Scott, 
Siegel, 
United 


Western Electric Co., New York; E. E. Stokes, Sebastian 
Lathe Co., Cincinnati. 

E. P. Thomas, United States Steel Products Co., New 
York; George S. Tillotson, Sterling Grinding Wheel Co., 


Tiffin, Ohio 


George M. Verity, American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 


Ohio; Theodore O. Vilter, Vilter Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
L. J. Voyer, Liberty Steel Co., Warren, Ohio; F. E. Vigor, 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio 

B. A. Wallingford, Woodward Iron Co., Cincinnati: C. J. 
Warren, H. W. Johns-Manville Co., New York; S. W. Wheel- 
ock, American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., New Orleans: F. W. 


Whiting, Jeffrey 
liams, Union 


Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
Drawn Steel Co., New York; C. E. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Co., New 
Woods, Caldwell & Co., Chicago: W. W 
Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, Ohio; 
Powell Co., Cincinnati; 
Mfg. Co., New York: 
Co., Cincinnati; C 
Co., Cincinnati. 


Ohio; Louis W. Wil- 


Wilson, 
York; W. A 
Wood 3d, Wood 
George E. Weitkamp, Wm. 
Edward C. Waldvogel, Yale & Towne 
Joseph Wolf, Cincinnati Electrical Tool 
Wood Walter, Cincinnati Milling Machine 


Housing Bill Now Pending in Senate 


WASHINGTON, April 23.—The Senate Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds has favorably reported 
with amendments the House bill providing for housing 
at munition plants. The bill carries $50,000,000 for 
this purpose with an added authorization of $10,000,000 
to be utilized in provia.ng living quarters for clerical 
and technical employees of the Government in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Chairman Swanson of the Senate 
Committee to-day called the bill up in the Senate and 
is confident of its speedy passage. In view of the 
numerous changes made by the Senate Committee, 
however, it will be necessary to send the bill to con- 
ference; hence it is improbable that the appropriation 
will be available before the end of the current month. 

The provision in the House bill prohibiting cost- 
plus-profit contracts, which was added at the sugges- 
tion of Director Eidlitz after the measure had been re- 
ported, was approved by the Senate Committee, which 
also amended the bill by adding a provision that no 
contract exceeding $50,000 shall be awarded under the 
housing appropriation except to the lowest responsible 
bidder on a competitive basis. Nearly every department 
of the Government is on record in favor of the removal 
of all such restrictions on appropriations during the 
period of the war. 


The offices of the Rivet Cutting Gun Co., maker of 
a special air-operated tool for removing rivets, are now 
located at 116 East Third Street, Cincinnati. 


The William C. Johnson & Sons Machinery Co., 
dealer in second-hand machinery, has removed to 1001 
North Sixth Street, St. Louis. 
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MORE SHELL ORDERS 


Pending Contracts Aggregate $50,000,000 


Somewhat of a Lull in Government Buying in the 
Machine-Tool Markets 


It is unofficially reported from Washington that new 
shell orders, aggregating about $50,000,000, are ready 
for distribution. These will go very largely to com- 
panies which are now making shells and will practically 
be a duplication of their present orders. The American 
Can Co., New York, has already inquired for consid- 
erable additional equipment for its Edgewater, N. J., 
plant, and the International Arms & Fuze.Corporation, 
Bloomfield, N. J., is expected to inquire soon for a large 
new equipment. Some of the new shell orders will un- 
doubtedly go to Western companies. 

Machine-tool markets are feeling the lull in buying 
of tools either for the Government or for companies do- 
ing Government work. Those in touch with affairs in 
Washington believe that the return of Secretary of War 
Baker from abroad will soon result in the placing of 
many large contracts which are known to be included in 
the new program of the Ordnance Bureau of the War 
Department. 

Sabotage is seriously hindering war work, accord- 
ing to a report from Detroit, where one company de- 


clares that its progress has been delayed three months 


Cincinnati 


NNATI, April 22 


Another lull in Government orders for machine tools is 
reported, but shops making large tools have all they can 
handle and are unable to take on any more work Some im- 
provement was noted the past week in the demand for shaping 
machines Orders are mostly confined to small shops making 


dies and other light work for companies having war cor 
tracts The call for portable electric drilling machines is 
good, and local makers are running at full capacity Many of 
these machines are being exported to France and Italy. Job- 
bing foundries are quite busy An order for 250 5-ton auto- 
trucks was recently received by a local manufacturer 

Several firms are somewhat perplexed over the receipt of 
advertising matter, such as calendars, from a _ well-know! 
British firm that formerly exported tool and other steels 
The importation of such steels is now prohibited, and it 
thought that the firm in question is merely endeavoring to 
keep in touch with former customers in this manner 

The DPD. T. Williams Valve Co., Cincinnati, has acquired 
1 site adjoining its plant on Spring Grove Avenue, on which 
it will erect an addition. 

The United States Lathe & Tool Co., 2001 South Street 
Cincinnati, has leased a larger building in West End, and 
arrangements for transferring the plant to the new quarters 
will be made at an early date. 


The Withrow Mfg. Co., Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati 


maker of baby buggies and reed furniture, sustained a fire 


loss last week 


The damaged part of the plant will be refitted at once 


estimated at $25,000, covered by insurance 


The George B. Curd Co., Cincinnati, has been incorpo 
rated with $200,000 capital stock by George B. Curd, E. G 
Rietman, I. M. Richter, Allen C. Roudenbush and G. Williams, 
and will establish a plant in Norwood for repairing railroad 
equipment and the manufacture of mining cars Offices are 
n the Union Central Life Insurance Co.’s building 

The Taylor Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, has been incorporated 


with $25,000 capital stock by Thomas H. Taylor and others 
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Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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by the placing of emery dust in machine bearings and 
similar practices of German agents. 

A number of fairly large orders have been placed in 
Chicago during the past week. The Pullman Co., Pull- 
man, Ill., has bought about $275,000 worth of equipment 
for making 155-mm. shells. The Buda Co., Harvey, 
lll., is a large buyer for its plant. The Globe Stove & 
Range Co., Kokomo, Ind., has taken a contract for New- 
ton-Stokes trench mortar bombs and has been buying 
equipment. 

In the New York market there is unusual interest in 
the prospective buying of the Wright-Martin Aircraft 
Corporation, New Brunswick, N. J., which has not 
placed orders for tools for airplane motor work despite 
assurances that these orders would be given out last 
week. There is a possibility that the corporation will 
utilize a portion of the General Vehicle Co. plant, Long 
Island City, now owned by the Government and re- 
named the Aeronautical Engine Co., for its new con- 
tract. 

The Standard Stoker Co., New York, will buy con- 
siderable tool equipment for a plant at Erie, Pa., where 
mechanical stokers will be made for locomotives to be 
purchased by the Railroad Administration. The Ray- 
mond Engineering Corporation, New York, has received 
a $500,000 contract for gun sights and will need equip- 
ment, principally lathes and milling machines. 

The Government has bought a number of new tools 
for plants in New England engaged on Browning guns. 


ind will establish a plant at Eggleston Avenue and Bedinger 
Alley. Mention of this project has been previously made 
under the name of T. H. Taylor 


The plant of the Ohio Fire Proofing Co., Nelsonville, Ohio, 
recently destroyed by fire, will be rebuilt at an early date 


It is reported that the Kilo Electric Meter Co., formerly 
at Indianapolis, will build a plant at Richmond, Ind., for the 
manufacture of electric meters Its plant at Indianapolis 
was recently destroyed by fire 


The Farrell, Stoneham & Thompson Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
has been incorporated with $6,000 capital stock by William 
A. Thompson and others The company was organized for 
the purpose of designing and building tools and for furnishing 
reports on work now under way in Dayton. Offices have been 
opened in the Mutual Home Building. 


New York 


NEw YorK, April 23 

The past week has been quiet in the New York machine- 
tool market. There have been few new inquiries and only 
a moderate volume of business has been placed. The pend- 
ing orders of the Wright-Martin Aircraft Corporation, New 
Brunswick, N. J., are expected to be placed this week. The 
American Can Co. will greatly enlarge its shell-making 
equipment at its Edgewater, N. J., plant and orders may 
be placed this week The International Arms & Fuze Cor- 
poration, Bloomfield, N. J., has made tentative inquiries for 
additional shell equipment. It is understood that its present 
hell contracts will be about doubled. 


The Standard Stoker Co., Grand Central Terminal Build- 
ing, New York, has purchased a plant at Erie, Pa., and 
will buy about $200,000 worth of machine tools for the man- 
ufacture of mechanical stokers for the locomotives to be 
purchased by the Railroad Administration. 

Three Brooklyn companies have received contracts for 
gages from the Ordnance Bureau, War Department, and each 
has bought a number of new tools. These companies are 
the Presto Machine Co., Sterling Tool Co. and H. W. Cotton 
Inc 
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The 


Street, 


Raymond 
New York, contract for gun 
sights from the Government and will require lathes, milling 
machines and other tools. 


Engineering Corporation, 309 Lafayette 


has received a $500,000 


The Nathan Mfg. Co., New York, has bought a number 
of new tools. 
The S-S-E Co., Philadelphia, is again buying tools for 


the manufacture of quadrant sights. 


The Militors Corporation, manufacturer of motorcycles, 
Bergen and Kerney streets, Jersey City, N. J., may occupy 
a larger plant, in which event it will require 
tool equipment. 


new machine- 

The Pathe Freres Phonograph Co.,.New York, may man- 
ufacture parts of its phonographs, which are now being made 
by other manufacturers, and if this 
tools will be bought. 


The number of new tools for 
plants in New England working on Browning machine guns. 


action is taken new 


Government is buying a 


The crane industry is slowing down, due to a dearth of 


business. New inquiries are few. The Washington Navy 
Yard wants a 200-ton crane for its gun shop. The Braden 
Copper Co., New York, will close shortly on cranes and 
hoists for shipment to Italy. The J. G. White Engineering 
Corporation, New York, has inquired for a 15-ton hand- 


power crane. 


Merrill Brothers, manufacturers of turnbuckles, drop ham- 


mers, forgings, etc., Maspeth, N. Y., recently damaged by 
fire with a loss of about $10,000, has again resumed full 
operation. 

The International Arms & Fuse Co., Bloomfield Avenue 


and Grove Street, Bloomfield, N,. J., will build a one-story 
addition to cost about $18,000. 
The Standard Underground Cable Co., 26 Washington 


Street, Perth Amboy, N. J., manufacturer of insulated wires 
and cables, has purchased about 35 acres in the Ideal Park 


section of Woodbridge Township, near Keasbey. The com- 
pany will take title to the site on May 15. The purchase 
price was $39,000. 


The Schantz & Eckert Co., Perth Amboy, N. J., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000 to manufacture marine 
engines and operate a foundry and machine shop. Adam 
Eckert, George Kress and George Schantg, Perth Amboy 
are the incorporators. 


The Standard Aircraft Corporation, Brunswick Avenue 
Elizabeth, N. J., has broken ground for a new one-story 
assembling shop. 

The plants of the Bosch Magneto Co., 223 West Forty- 


sixth Street, New York, at Plainfield, N. J., and Springfield. 
Mass., have been taken over by A. Mitchell Palmer, Alien 


Property Custodian, and new directors will be appointed to 
operate them. 


The Ordnance Department, Washington, has commenced 


ictive work on the erection of a shell-loading plant at 
Washington Park, near Woodbury, N. J., consisting of a 
one-story main building, over 3000 feet long, and about 201 


smaller structures. About 2000 men are now employed. 


In the rebuilding of its machine and locomotive shops on 
Pavonia Avenue, Jersey City, the Erie Railroad will equip 
new works to provide for the employment of over 66 
men. It is expected to have the shops ready for occupanc) 
within a month. 


the 


Swift & Co., 154 Ninth Street, Jersey City, will build a 
two-story addition to their engine and power plant o 
Henderson Street, to cost $23,700. 

Anthony O’Boyle, Jersey City, has leased property from 


the city in the South Cove district for the e 
ship and boat repair plant. 


tablishment of a 


The New York Revolving Portable Elevator Co., 346 Gar- 
field Avenue, Jersey City, maufacturer of elevators, has 
filed plans for a two-story addition to cost $9,000 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Jersey City, is 
the construction of new car and repair 
bridge, near Riverside, N. J. 


planning 
shops at Cam- 

The Terminal Transit Co., 1 Broadway, New York, is ne- 
gotiating with the City Commission, Jersey City, N. J., for 


a lease of property at Droyer's Point, on the Newark Bay 
shore front, Greenville section, as a site for a new ship- 
building plant. Joseph P. O’Connor, 85 Arlington Avenue 
Jersey City, is manager. 

The Lux Mfg. Co., Fifteenth Street, Hoboken, N. J., man- 
ufacturer of large nitrogen and tungsten lamps, from 1000 
to 1500 watts capacity, has purchased a four-story factor 
with about 50,000 sq. ft. floor space on East Kinney Street, 


near McWhorter Street, Newark, for 
saldwin is president and treasurer. 


about $150,000 A Pp 


The Dennis Mfg. Co., Newark, has been organized to op- 
erate a machine shop and repair works at 61 Clark Street 
North 


Montgomery Dennis, 181 Seventh heads the 


company. 


Street, 
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The Premier Mfg. Newark, has been incorporated 
with a capital of $100,000 to manufacture metal specialties, 
John F, Faughnan, Bertrand L. Premo, Newark, and J. 
Sidney Wolff, New York, are the incorporators. 

The L. & L. Mfg. Co., 93 Eighth Avenue, Newark, man- 
ufacturer of hardware, has leased a factory at High Street 
and Eighth Avenue, for extensions to its small tool manu- 
facturing facilities. 


The Newark Tool Co., 


Co., 


Newark, has filed notice of or- 
ganization to manufacture machinists’ tools, with works 
at 51-53 Lawrence Street. Edward H. Shubel, 240 Chadwick 
Avenue, and James B. Monahan, 853 Broad Street, head the 
company. 

The United Tool & Die Co., Newark, has leased property 
at 8 Johnston Street for a new works. 

The Newark Scissors Works, Newark, N. J., filed 
notice of organization with plant at 43, Lawrence Street. 
Fritz Everts, 61 Millington Avenue, heads the company, 


has 


The Carolina Shipbuilding Corporation has leased offices 
at 415 Broadway, New York. Following the completion of 
plans for its proposed shipbuilding plant at Charleston, S. C., 


the main offices of the company will be located there. 
Lorenzo Dilks is president. 
Kastenhuber & Lehrfeld, 24 John Street, New York, oper- 


ating metal plants in New York and Brooklyn, have acquired 
a factory at 280-286 Chestnut Street, Newark, with property 
about 100 x 150 ft. 


has been incor- 
Collins, E. F. 
Nassau Street, to 


The Ordnance Corporation of New York 
porated with a capital of $25,000 by E. F. 
Chandler and H,. L. Sloan, 132 


ture guns and ammunition. 


The Hydro-Aerial Machine Corporation, New York, 
been incorporated with a capital of $150,000 by W. S. 


manufac- 


has 
Ortoa, 


J. A. Aroyo and L. K. Markowitz, 35 Nassau Street. 

A new machine and repair shop will be erected by the 
Standard Oil Co., of New York, 26 Broadway, New York, 
on Albany Street, Springfield, Mass., in connection with 


other buildings. 

The Federal Shipbuilding Co., 54 Dey Street, New York, 
has purchased from the City Commission, Jersey Cty, N. J., 
property at the foot of Yale Street, present 
plant on the Hackensack River, consisting of about 25 acres 


opposite its 


to be used for extensions to the shipbuilding works. 

The Bethlehem Export Co., New York, has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $10,000 to manufacture iron and 
steel products. E. Hummel, L. M. and F. G. Hackenberg, 
712 East 108th Street, are the incorporators. 


The Victory Iron & Steel Co. has been incorporated with 
a capital of $3,000,000 to manufacture iron and steel products. 
William J. Baker and Elijah J. Fader, New York, and Johu 
G. Lapham, Westwood, N. J., are the incorporators. 


The American Embroidery Machine Co., New York, has 
leased property at 241-3 West Twenty-third Street for a 
new works. 

A new power plant will be erected by the Bellevue and 
Allied Hospitals, foot of East Twenty-sixth Street, New 
York. 

The Standard Ordnance Corporation, 115 Broadway, New 
York, has acquired the plant of the National Carbon Co., 
Carbon Place, Jersey City. 

W. S. Dorethy, 357 West Street, New York, operating a 


forge works, has filed articles of incorporation with a capital 
of $20,000 to manufacture boilers, 


The Four 


do ship repairing, etc. 


dation Co., Port Huron Shipyard, Port Huron, 


Mich., has been incorporated in Delaware with a capital 
of $1,500,000 by officials of the Foundation Co., 233 Broadway, 
New York. The new company will acquire the shipbuild- 
ng plant of the Reid Wrecking Co., Port Huron. 

The American Aniline Products Co., 80 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, has acquired the plant of the United Piece Dye 
Works, Nyack, N. Y., consisting of a group of factory build- 


ings with total area of over 93,000 sq. ft. 

The Sterling Motor Truck Co., Twelfth Avenue and 132: 
Street, has lk ed a two-story building, 100 x 100 ft.. to be 
used in connection with its works. 

The Vesuvius Heating Corporation, New York, has been 


incorporated with a capital of $30,000 to manufacture heating 
machinery, radiators, etc. S. J. Mitchell, 49 East Avenue, 
Long Island City; J. M. Ferris, Averne, L. I., and J. Lewis, 
300 West Forty-ninth Street, New York, are the incorpora- 
tors. 


The New Jersey Car Spring & Rubber Co., New York, has 
been incorporated with an active capital of $525,000 to manu- 
facture car springs and kindred specialties. G. W 
Ww. G. Henne and W. M. Bretton Hall, 


are the incorporators. 


Stephens, 
New York, 


Pepper, 


The Binghamton Light, Heat & Power Co., Binghamton, 
N. Y.. is building an addition to its electric power plant to 
nrovide } t 2000 kw idditional « pacity 
































Capping a 14-In. Shell, According to a Photograph Copy- 
righted by Committee on Public Information 


Buffalo 


BUFFALO, April 22 
The Waterville Foundry & Mfg. Co., Waterville, N. Y., 
has been incorporated to succeed the co-partnership of the 
same name controlled by the Estate of Mrs. T. H. Towns- 
end, and has elected the following officers: William G. 
McLean, executor of the Townsend Estate, president and 


treasurer; George I. Hovey, vice-president; Charles W. 


McLean, secretary and assistant treasurer. These men 
form the board of directors A small amount of the stock 
has been sold locally. It is planned to enlarge the busi- 


ness as rapidly as possible. The business, started about 50 
years ago, specializes in the manufacture of machinery for 
grinding and mixing material for paints, chemicals and 
inks in paste or liquid form. The company reports excel- 
lent manufacturing conditions locally, including splendid 
witer power furnishing power and electric light at a mini- 
mum cost, good shipping facilities and advantageous lo 
cation in reference to labor, and it does not have to contend 
with labor unions 

The Pratt & Letchworth Co., Buffalo, has let contract 
for the construction of one-story additions to its foundry 
at Tonawanda Street and the New York Central Railroad, 
210 x 300 ft., and 320 x 140 ft., to cost $150,000 

The Edlund Mfg. Co., Cortland, N. Y., manufacturer of 
vises and drill presses, has drawn plans for a one-story 
factory, 60 x 160 ft., to be erected on Huntington Street 
at an estimated cost of $20,000 

The Estate of L. C. Ritter, Buffalo, has filed plans for 
one-story forge shop, 21 x 100 ft., at 815 Seneca Street. 

The M. S. W. Mfg. Co., Buffalo, has been incorporated 
with a capital of $15,000 to manufacture machinery and 
operate a machine and repair works. W. A. Whiteside, 
G. B. Pierce and A. A. Schwartz, Buffalo, are the incor- 
porators. 

The Massey-Harris Harvester Co., Batavia, N. Y., man- 
facturer of agricultural machinery, has had plans prepared 
for a one-story addition, 140 x 170 ft. 

The Held Electric Co., Utica, N. Y., has been incorporated 
with a nominal capital of $5,000 to manufacture elec- 
trical goods. J. E. Vaeth, H. I. and J. P. Held, Utica, 
are the incorporators. 

Frank M. Williams, state engineer, Telephone Building 
Albany, is preparing plans for a freight and transfer ware- 
house for the New York State Barge Canal Terminal, Erie 
Basin, Buffalo, with crane and conveying equipment, ete. 

Plans are under way for an addition to the plant of the 
United States Radiator Co., Dunkirk, N. Y. 

The Cortland Specialty Co., Cortland, N. Y., is having 
plans drawn for the rebuilding and enlargement of its 
plant, including a chemical building, 67 x 177 ft., one and 
two stories. W. W. Hout is president. 

D. K. Poole, 610 South and Vincent streets, Utica, N. Y., 
has let contract for the construction of a machine shop, 
53 x 101 ft., one story He is filling sub-contracts from 
the Savage Arms Corporation. 

The Crucible Steel Co., Syracuse, N. Y., has let contract 
for the construction of a machine shop and stockroom on 
Emerson Avenue, to cost $17,000. 

State Engineer Frank M. Williams, Telephone Building, 
Albany, is preparing plans for a hydraulic power plant o1 
the State Barge Canal at Mohawk, N. Y 
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The Syracuse Lighting Co., James B. De Long, presi- 
dent, Syracuse, N. Y., is having plans prepared for an elec- 
tric plant on South Warren Street. 


The Continental Can Co., Syracuse N. Y., has let con- 
tract for the construction of a factory power house and coal 
pocket to cost $60,000. 


The Groton Electric Power Corporation, F. J. McGee. 
president, Groton, N. Y., is completing arrangements for 
the erection of an electric power plant. 





New England 


Boston, April 20. 

Reports from New England machine-tool builders and 
distributors show that the situation has not changed from 
that of several weeks past. A very good business is being 
done, but orders are usually for only one or two machines of 
a kind and the sources of inquiries are mostly the small 
plants which have taken on sub-contracts for Government 
work A few sizable inquiries are coming into this section 
from other parts of the country, but many are only a re- 
newal of old inquiries and orders are not being placed in 
large quantities. 

The Eastern Machine Screw Co., New Haven, Conn., has 
awarded a contract for a one-story addition to an existing 
building. 

The Narragansett Shipbuilding Co., Fall River, Mass., has 
been incorporated with authorized capital of $150,000 
Herder C. Wood is president and Albert B. Murdough, 
Watertown, treasurer. 

The Horton Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., has secured a per- 
mit for an addition to cost $2,000. 


The Wheatley Mfg. Co., Boston, has been incorporated 
with authorized capital stock of $2,500, to do forging and 
metal working. John H. Waterhouse, 287 Atlantic Avenue, 
is president and treasurer. 


The Waterbury Tool Co., Waterbury, Conn., has awarded 
a contract for an addition, 30 x 70 ft., one story 
The Stamford Foundry Co., Stamford, Conn., has suffered 


a fire loss of about $50,000. 


The Harris Wire Co., Newtown, Conn., has been incor- 
porated with authorized capital stock of $13,700. The in- 
‘orporators are J. W. Perry, Southport; Frank A and A. E 
Harris, Newtown. 

The Bath Iron Works, Bath, Me., is to build an addition, 
19 x 66 ft., one story 





Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, April 22 

The Ordnance Department, Washington, is having plans 
prepared for a two-story concrete and brick plant at the 
Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, to be used for the manu- 
facture of shrapnel The structure is estimated to cost 
$200,000 

The Royersford Needle' Works, Philadelphia, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000 William Meyer, 
Philadelphia, is treasurer 

John T. Lewis & grothers Co., Lafayette Building. 
Philadelphia, is building a three-story oxide plant, 40 x 
120 ft. and a furnace works, 20 x 50 ft., and its plant 
on Armingo Street, to oost $150,000. 

The Fayette R. Plumb Co., Inec., Tucker and James 
streets, Philadelphia, manfacturer of tools, hardware, ete., 
has awarded a contract for an extension to its Bridesburg 
works, consisting sof a two-story gas producer works, to 
cost $15,000 

The Badenhausen Boiler Co., 1425 Chestnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia, has awarded a contract for a one-story brick 
and steel machine shop, 200 x 350 ft., at its boiler works, 
Cornwells. The company’ will also build a five-story office 
building, 25 x 175 ft., on Walnut Street, Philadelphia, to 
cost about $50,000. 

The Self-Generating Engine Co., Philadelphia, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $10,000 to manufacture en- 
gines. Thomas Moles, Philadelphia, is the principal in- 
corporator. 

The Philadelphia Gear Works, 1120 Vine Street, Phil- 
adelphia, has filed plans for a one-story addition to its 
works to cost about $12,000. 

The Liberty Roller Bearing Co., Philadelphia, has been 
incorporated in Delaware with a capital of $500,000 by F. R 
Hansell, Land Title Building, Philadelphia, and others, to 
manufacture ball and roller bearings 
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The Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., has 
received a contract from the Government, said to total 
$15,000,000, for the manufacture of airplanes and hydro- 


planes. About 40 per cent of the company’s works will 
be turned over for the manufacture of these machines, 
to involve all parts except engines, tanks and hulls. Stand- 
witz & Scott and the J. H. Mathis Co., both of Camden, 
have received sub-contracts for gasoline tanks and hulls 


I espectively. 


The Reeves Stove & Foundry Co., Camden, N. J., has 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000. It will take 
and operate the plants of S. V. Reeves, 45 North 
Street, Philadelphia, stove manufacturer, including 
the Camden works. S. V. Reeves, Haddonfield, Willard 
A. Filson, Philadelphia, and K. tittmayer, Camden, are 


the incorporators. 


been 
over 
Second 


Insulated 
Trenton, for 


Contract has been awarded by the Crescent 
Wire & Cable Co., Olden and Taylor streets, 
its proposed three-story reinforced-concrete plant to 
about $100,000, to Barclay White & Co., Philadelphia. It 


will be 83 x 110 ft., and will be used for increased capacity 


cost 


W. L. Brubaker & Brothers, Millersburg, Pa., manufac- 
turer of machine tools, have awarded contract for the erec- 
tion of a shop, 75 x 80 ft., to 
$15,000 

The 
ning a 


$25,000. 
The Aldrich Pump Bethlehem, Pa., has awarded 
contract for a one-story brick addition, 52 x 150 ft., to be 
known as No. 2 machine shop Bids are now being taken 
structure, No. 1 machine shop, one-story, 


one-story machine cost 
Pottsville 
one-story 


Iron & Steel Co., Pottsville. Va., is plan- 


foundry, 100 x 120 ft., to cost about 


Co., 


for a companion 
sO x 80 ft. 


The Belmont Iron Works, manufacturer of structural 
steel, ete., Twent'y-second Street and Washington Avenue, 
Philadelphia, has been awarded contract for the construc- 
tion of a crane runway for the Philadelphia Roll & Machine 
Co., Twenty-fifth Street and Washington Avenue, designed 
to carry a 20-ton, three-motor crane of 76-ft. span 

The Frankford Winding Co., Ruan streets, 
Philadelphia, whose plant was damaged by fire April 2 
with a loss of over $15,000, will resume operations May l, 


Griscom and 


adding new machinery. 

The plant of the General Mfg. Co., Weccacoe Avenue 
and Delaware River, Philadelphia, was destroyed by fire 
April 1. with a loss of $100,000. 


Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, April 22. 


Tool & Die Co., 
Baltimore, has been 
tools, 


The Sorensen Machine 
erick Street, incorporated to manufac- 
ture, repair dies, machinery, etc. The incorporators 
are August F. Sorensen, Gustav A. Herb, Percy H. Sonnen- 
leiter and Frederick W. Unger. 


101 North Fred- 


The Pulaski Foundry 
enlarge foundry and 


& Mfg. Co., 
machine shop. 


Pulaski, Va., plans to 
The Allard Automobile Clock Corporation, American Na- 
tional Bank Building, Richmond, Va., has 
with $200,000 capital. J. F. Gouldman is secretary 
The Wilmington Gas Co., Wilmington, Del... is having a 
one-story, 28 x 42 ft., addition to its engine house built 


been chartered 


New bids for separate contracts are being taken by the 
Pusey & Wilmington, Del., for the construction 
foundry, pattern addition, pattern storage shop 
ind crane runway at its shipbuilding plant. The extensions 
are estimated to cost $200,000 

The 


(7a., is 


Jones Co., 


of a shop 


Cedartown Foundry & Machine Co., 
planning for the rebuilding of its 


damaged by fire. 


Cedartown 
works recently 

The Norfolk Concrete 
folk, Va., 
planning a shipbuilding plant for the production of concrete- 


steel vessels 


Boat Co., 


McKevitt Building, Nor- 
recently incorporated with a capital of $1,000,000, is 


The proposed works will consist of five ship- 


ways, with facilities for manufacturing barges and similar 
type vessels The initial works will cost about $25,000 
Fred D. Doty is president 

The Liberty Shipbuilding Co., Brunswick, Ga., has a 


quired property 
construction of 
that the 
Government for 
Brunswick, 


on St. Simons Sound for a shipyard for the 


steel and concrete vessels It is reported 


from the 
Max 


received a large contract 
3500 to 7500-ton 


is general manager. 


company has 
capacity vessels 


Schoolman, 


The Balfour-Brogden Co., Thomasville, Ga., recently or 
ganized, is building an iron foundry and machine shop 
Rk. C. Balfour and J. F. Brogden head the company 
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Men Inserting Projectiles In 3-In. Gun that Has Been 
Camouflaged 
Chicago 

CuHicaGco, April 22 


Some large business has been placed, and a few attrac- 


tive propositions are Small orders are 


pending numerous, 
many coming from firms which have sub-contracts for muni 
tions parts. In a general way deliveries are growing better, 


especially on the smaller tools 


The Buda Co. is buying a lot of 
plant at Harvey, Ill 


equipment for its new 


The Pullman Co., Pullman, IIL, has placed orders for 
Single-purpose tools amounting to about $275,000 for the 
manufacture of 155-mm. shells 


The Globe Stove & 
tract for 6-in. 


Range Co., Kokomo, Ind., has a con- 
Hewton-Stokes trench shells 


buying equipment 


mortar and has 


been 

Construction work has been started on an addition to the 
plant of the Liyon Metallic Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill It is to be 
100 x 140 ft., one story, of brick and steel, and will be com- 
pleted within Frank D 
gineer, Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 


30 days. Chase, Inc., industrial en- 
is handling the work. 

The American Steel & Machinery Co 
the American 


merly 


has purchased from 
brickyard and plant for- 
119th Street, at 
Stephenson Avenue, comprising about six acres, in the Calu- 
met District of 
most of the property 


Equipment Co. a 
belonging to the Illinois 


grick Co. in 


Chicago, to be utilized in war work. On 
now stands a one-story building, 
taining some machinery R. C. Penfield of New 


Bucyrus, Ohio, is president. 


con- 


York and 


From the Griffin Wheel Co 
purchased a 
Hermitage 
purchasing 
cars The sale does not 


ment of the 


Wilson & Co., 
property at 


packers, have 
Forty -third 
which will be 


foundry Street and 


Avenue, Chicago, utilized by the 


company as a plant for repairing refrigerator 


involve the machinery and equip 


buildings and these will be removed by the 


Griffin Wheel Co. to its other plants 

The Dearborn Truck Co., Chicago, has arranged to pur- 
chase the property at th southeast corner of Thirty-fifth 
Street and Maplewood Avenue, Chicago, 135 x 455 ft... im- 
proved with a three-story factory, which it will occupy after 
May ] 

The Perkins Phonograph Co., Chicago, has purchased a 
four-story mill construction building, 70 x 130 ft., at Wood 
& Clarinda streets The sale wa made by John Kimmeth 


& Co., $31 North Wood Street, Chicago 

Contracts ire about to be awarded by H J Schlacks, 
architect, 721 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, for a three 
story building, 62 x 110 ft and a one-story building, 80 x 
s11 ft., with provision for two additional stories to be 


erected as additions to existing factory buildings, on East 


Grand Boulevard, Detroit, for McCord & Co., manufacturers 


of auto parts and fittings, airplane and railroad supplies, of 


Detroit and Chicago. The cost of the work in prospect will 
be about $100,000 4 third building, 62 x 264 ft. and three 
stories, is to be erected late 

George (C. Nimmons, architect 2 South Michigan Ave 
nue, Chicago, will take bid th wee on a one and two- 
story factory for the Harrington & King Perforating Co., 


612 to 640 North Union Avenue, Chicago 


The Francis M. Barton Co., architect, 304 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, is taking bids on a three-story factory. 42 
x 162 ft., at tavenswood Park and Montrose Boulevard 


(Chicago for the Independent Button & Mach e Co 2940 


Ravenswood Avenue 








; 
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3ids have been taken on a one-story garage and a two 
story repair shop, 30 x 69 ft., to be erected at 1127 Law 
rence Avenue, Chicago, for the Lawrence Avenue and Broad 
way Garage Co., 4853 tavenswood Avenue. It will cost 
about $20,000. 


The Twin City Iron & Steel Works, 25 West Water 


Street, St. Paul, Minn., has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $75,000. 


The Marquette Mfg. Co., Endicott Building, St. Paul, 
Minn., which manufactures a luggage carrier for 


automo- 


biles, has been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000. 


The Centralia Envelope Co., Centralia, Ill, has com 
pleted a new plant, 40 x 452 ft., equipped throughout with 
individual variable speed motor-driven machinery KF. Kohl 
is president. 

The Curtis Brothers Handle Co., Peoria, lll, is arrar 


ing for the erection of a three-story addition to its plant 
x 300 ft. 


Deere & Co., Moline, Ill., manufacturers of agricultura 
machinery, have awarded a contract for the constr 
three new buildings at the East Moline works t cost be 


$275,000 


W. E. Gehring, First National Bank Building, Cl ig 
has filed plans for the construction of a one-story wago 
works, 60 x 115 ft., at 1819-23 South State Street, to 


$15,000 
The National Biscuit Co Evanston, | 


story addition to its machine hop 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, April 22 


The speeding up of the Government airplane and genera 
automotive program has had an appreciable effect upon th 
machine-tool industry, notably in the extraordinary press 


upon milling machine manufacturers for deliveries Maker 
of aviation and truck engines want machines badly and are 
using every possible means to hurry shipments The steady 
stream of new business in other metal-working lines con 


tinues without slackening and is no longer a novelty. 


The labor situation is becoming more serious, partl) 
due to the movement of men to Eastern points by the a 
traction of high wages. The speeding up of the selective 


? 
‘ 


draft and contemplated enlargement of the draft system 
is a source of worry, in spite of the provision to protect 
industry. Machine-tool and other manufacturer 


i 


deem i 
useless to attempt to increase facilities to the point re 


quired by the volume of new orders because of the apparent 


impossibility to fill the ranks of workers 

The Universal Machinery Co 784 Thirtieth Street, Mi 
waukee, manufacturer of lathes and tools, is contemplatir 
the establishment of a new plant in West Allis, to provid 
facilities for its increasing business Tentative plans call 
for a machine-shop, 150 x 300 ft foundry, 90 x 160 ft.; trans 
former and boiler house, 40 x 60 ft., and auxiliary buildir 
A site has been purchased at the north limits of West A 
and work will begin about May 1 J. E. Purdy i ecretary 
and treasurer. 

The Pawling & Harnischfeger Co., Milwaukee, manuf 


turer of cranes and hoists, has completed a new n 


and erecting shop to be known a its Kinnickin: Ww 
Mitchell Street and Kinnickinnic Avenue, which will ma 
possible an increase of 35 to 40 per cent in its output The 


company some time ago acquired the foundry and machin 
shop plant of the former Prime Steel Co., at Mitchell St 


and Kinnickinnic Avenue, and has entirely remodeled it for 


a branch plant. The main works at Thirty-eighth and Na- 
tional avenues,¢which has been undergoing enlargement the 
last year or more, will again be enlarged in the next 6 
days by a one-story brick and steel addition, 60 x 150 ft., t 
the machine-shop. O. A. Rumelin is second vice-presid 
and works manager. 

The Falls Motors Corporation, Sheboygan, Wis., |} 
awarded the general contract for the erection of a on 
story brick, steel and concrete machine-shop addition 
60 x 135 ft., to the Immel Construction Co., Fond du La 
Wis. The building will cost about $25,000 and is to be read 
July 1. Angelo R. Clas is secretary and treasurer. 

The Crude Oil Gas Burner Co., Milwaukee, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $100,000 to manufactur 
heating and illuminating devices The incorporators are 
F. J. Hanmer, W. J. Bentley and Frank C. Kenney. 

The United States Switch Co., Eau Claire, Wis., which 


completed its new foundry and machine-shop six months 
ago, has outgrown the facilities and will build a foundry 
addition at once. Additional equipment is being instal'ed 
in the machine-shop The company manufactures switches 
and signals for railroads and one order recently booked re- 
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quires more than 250 tons of steel castings. Contracts for 
the foundry addition have been awarded to R. L. Rickman, 
Eau Claire. 

Adolph Mellum, Stoughton, Wis., has purchased a half 
nterest in the sheet metal-working shop and business of 
Henry Schumacher, Stoughton, and will be actively connected 
with the business 


The building committee of the industrial school board, 
Wausau, Wis is asking for sealed bids until May 6, for 


the erection of the first unit of the new Central Vocational 


timated to cost $100,000. Henry Pagenkopf is chair- 


The Heating & Power Equipment Co., Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ Bank Building, Milwaukee, has moved to new 
quarters at 130 Sycamore Street, where facilities are avail- 


ible for increasing the output of vacuum and vapor heating 


ystems and appliances. The company also is jobber of steam 
pecialty appliances. 

The Great Lakes Rubber Co., Milwaukee, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $100,000 to manufacture 
ommercial rubber goods The incorporators are Carl J. 
Zaiser and Donald C. Barbee, manager of the Badger Belt 
& Rubber Co., 140 Reed Street, Milwaukee H. O. Wolf is 


ittorney The promoters are not ready to announce details 


The Kempsmith Mfg. Co Milwaukee, manufacturer of 
n ng machir 


nes, has completed the construction of a one- 


story brick and steel shop addition, 100 x 200 ft., at its main 
works at Forty-fifth Avenue and Rogers Street, West Allis. 
The additional facilitie 


ies are being placed in operation and will 
provide considerable relief to the pressure and congestion in 
the other shop buildings. John Goetz is vice-president and 
works manager 


The Buller Coupler Co., Madison, Wis., has been 


incorpo- 
rated with a capital sto 


ck of $15,000 to manufacture tractor 
pling devices and specialties. The incorporators are Bas- 
com B. Clarke, Edward E. Parkinson and James L. Clarke. 


The Monarch Tractor Co., Watertown, Wis., has tentative 
plans for the proposed new machine-shop addition of brick 


nd steel, one story, 40 x 150 ft. A decision to proceed with 


e work probably will be made this week. 


LeRoy Carpenter, Omro, Ws., inventor and 


patentee of 
1 power-driven harrow and other agricultural implements, 
has enlisted sufficient capital to establish an experimental 
plant in Oshkosh, Wis., and expects to be 


engaged in a 
egular production by early fall. 


Frank Holton & Co., Chicago, manufacturers of band 


instruments, are moving their plant and equipment from 


Aurora, Ill., to Elkhorn, Wis., where a new factory group 
costing $50.000 } 


g is been erected. Operations will be 


resumed 
May 1 in the new plant 


The Milwaukee Paper jox Co., 400 Florida Street, Mil- 


for the construction 
nd equipment of its new $250,000 plant at South 
Street and Muskegon Avenue, as 


waukee, will award contracts this week 


Pierce 
previously reported. The 
irchitects are Schnetzky & Son. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Railway Co. is com- 
pleting surveys at Portage, Wis., 


f for the proposed new ma- 
ine-shop and addition to the roundhouse to be erected to 
.ccommodate division headquarters, now at Union Depot, 


Milwaukee 


The Shaw Foundry Co., Milwaukee, has been 


organized 
by J. George Shaw, formerly president 


and treasurer of the 
Milwaukee Steel Foundry Co., to manufact 


ire grey iron cast- 
ng A plant wit! 


complete equipment has been provided. 


_ a na 


Detroit 


Detroit, April 22. 

Metal-working companies are extremely active, causing 

brisk demand for machine tools. Only the lack of skilled 
echanics and a shortage of coal is preventing many plants 
from working to capacity. The skilled labor shortage 








has 
become so acute that firms are “raiding’’ other plants in 
the city The Government has promised to establish a 
Federal employment bureau in Detroit within a short time 


prevent a continuance of this practice and also to asst:re 
munition plants sufficient labor. 


Female labor is being em- 
ployed extensively. 


Sabotage is seriously hindering the production of mu- 


nitions; 1000 cases of malicious tampering have been re- 
vorted to Congress. 


One large company engaged exclusively 


on munition work declares its program has been put three 


behind due to the placing of emery dust in machine 
bearings and similar practices. 


+} 
mon 


The Auto Wheel Co. and the Prudden Wheel C 


o., Lan- 
ing, Mich., are receiving special machinery 


and installing 
new dry kilns to handle Government contracts 


wheel taken some time ago 


f 


for escort 
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The Cooley Castings Co., Bay City, Mich., had one sec 
tion of its plant destroyed by fire last week, with a loss of 
over $25,000. The company is engaged on Government con- 
tracts. 

The Universal Gear Works, Highland Park, Detroit, has 
been organized by Frank L. Banta, Frank J. Brown, and L. 
G. Younglove to do a general machine shop business, making 
gear work a specialty. It has a capital stock of $30,000 and is 
suid to have enough orders on hand to it busy for 
some time, 


keep 


The plant of the Northern Woods Products Co., Sheboy- 
gan, Mich., which was destroyed by fire last fall, will be re- 
built. Work will be pushed so that the plant can resume 
operations May 15. L. B. Cate is manager. 

The Mueller Metals Co., Port Huron, Mich., is completing 
its plant, its shell shop having been in operation for three 
weeks. Seventy-five men are at work in this department, 
but the number will gradually be increased until 400 are 
ployed. Three more buildings are yet to be erected. 

The Crippen Mfg. Co., 
bean-picking machinery, in which Chatterton & Son, Mount 
Pleasant, Mich., have purchased an interest, is being in- 
corporated for $100,000 of which $40,000 has been paid in. It 


em 


Ypsilanti, Mich., manufacturer of 


will soon remove to that location where it will establis) 
a new plant 

Fire, April 10, destroyed the pattern shop at the plant 
of the Wickes Brothers Co., Saginaw, Mich., manufacture: 


of boilers, etc., with loss of 


about $10,000 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, April 22 


Machinery 


houses have done a good volume of business 
the past week in small orders, mostly for single tools. Sev 
eral of these were for large machines. Shops will be well 
equipped for the work in hand, as soon as the machines on 


order are delivered. Present orders are coming from plants 


needing a tool or two with which to fill in. The greater part 


of the business is from companies doing motor truck work 
The only inquiry of any size that developed the past week 
is from a northern Ohio manufacturer for about 25 ma- 


chines for airplane work 
ae <>. ED. 
of elevating, 


sartlett 
conveying 


& Snow Co 
and 


, Cleveland, 
drying machinery, 


manufacturer 
has acquired 


a 6-acre site on Harvard Avenue, adjoining the Newburgh 
& South Shore Railroad. The company will erect a new 
plant, but has not yet definitely decided whether it will 
build this ‘year. 


The Demco Machine Tool Co., Cleveland, has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of 


$50,000 by Charles H. Loew 
of the Loew Mfg. Co. and others to succeed the DeMooy 
Machine Co., 706 Frankfort Avenue, manufacturer of drill 
presses. In the formation of the new company some changes 


are being made in 


The Builders’ Supply Co., Cleveland, is plan- 
ning the erection of a plant for the construction of concrete 
ships and is negotiating for property along the lake 
at the foot of East Fortieth Street. It is planned to 
ships 180 ft. long, with a carrying capacity of 1500 to 
tons. 


the organization. 
Cleveland 


front 
build 


2000 


The Globe Machine & Stamping Co., Cleveland, will build 
a four-story factory addition, 60 x 212 ft. Paul S. Schmidt, 
4500 Euclid Avenue, is the engineer. 

The Imperial Metal Products 
incorporated with a capital 


Co., Cleveland, has been 


stock of $25,000 by H. J. An- 
drews, E. B. Russek and others. 
The Superior Machine & Engineering Co., Cleveland, has 


been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 by K. A 
Painter, Frank L. Herzog and others. 

The Atlantic Machine & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
plans prepared for a foundry addition, 70 x 220 ft. 


-~ 


has had 

It is announced that the American Welding & Mfg. Co 
Warren, Ohio, recently incorporated -with a capital stock of 
$200,000, will shortly begin the 100 x 
260 ft. 

The Shelby Tractor & Truck Co., Shelby, Ohio, has ac- 
quired the plant of the Shelby Electric Co., idle for some 
time, which it will use for the manufacture of trucks, and 
another building will be erected for the tractor department 
The company will also engage in the manufacture of shells, 
having recently taken a large Government contract. 

The 


erection of a plant, 


Carroll 


Foundry & Machine Co., Bucyrus, Ohio, has 
enlarged its plant by the addition of a new cupola and is 
building a new core room 

It is announced from Alliance, Ohio, that another unit 
of buildings will be built by the Morgan Engineering Co., 
which is now erecting a large ordnance plant. 
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Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, April 22. 


Albert J. Ott and his son Conrad have sold their con- 
trolling interest in the Ott Grinder Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
With this sale they have agreed not to manufacture small 


cylindrical grinders for a period of five years, but are privi- 


leged to build large swing machines, which they probably 
will do in the near future. The purchasers of the Ott 
Grinder Co. will continue the manufacture of small, plain 


and universal cylindrical grinders under the management of 
Russell Fortune. 


The Liberty Car & Equipment Co., with $1,000,000 capi- 


tal stock, will build a plant in East Chicago, Ind., for the 
construction and repair of steel and wood freight cars. 
P. H. Joyce, Chicago, is president. 

The Graham Valve Co., Boonville, Ind., has been incor- 


porated with $250,000 capital stock, to manufacture a patent 


ball valve. Machinery has arrived and is being installed. 

The new plant at Indianapolis of the Diamond Chain & 
Mfg. Co. has a capacity of 1,000,000 ft. of chain per month 
The company will continue to use the old plant, but will 
vacate five annexes. The new plant consists of two build- 
ings of reinforced concrete, one 60 x 460 ft., four stories 
the other, 80 x 300 ft., one story The company has 1200 
employees, 700 of whom are women. The principal output 
of the plant is sprocket chains for bicycles, auto trucks, 
tractors, anti-aircraft guns and submarines 

The United States Chemical Co., Chicago, has bought 


fifty-five acres at New Albany, Ind., as a site fora 
plant, to cost 


fertilizer 


25 ) 
$500,006 


The Stock Fluor Spar Co. has been incorporated at 
Evansville, Ind., with $200,000 capital stock to mine fluor 
spar and other minerals. The directors are Charles H 
Stockwell, James S. Stockwell and William Habbe. 

The Indiana Chemical & Mfg. Co. has been incorporated 
at Indianapolis with $60,000 capital stock, to manufacture 
metal cleaners, etc The directors are John J. Schoenholtz 
A. Schoenholtz and A. Glore. 


The Chicago Telephone Co., Elkhart, Ind., has bought the 
Erickson Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y., one of the pioneer tele- 
phone supply companies of the country, a branch of the 
Erickson Co. of Stockholm, Sweden The tools, dies and 
other equipment of the Buffalo plant will be moved to Elk- 
hart, where the manufacturing department will be reor- 
ganized 

The Citizens Gas Co., Indianapolis, plans improvements 
and extensions to its plant, to cost $750,000, mainly new 
coke ovens J. D. Forrest is general manager of the com- 
pany ’ 

The Central South 
LOUISVILLE, April 22 


Demand for 
provement. 


gray 
Sheet metal 


iron castings shows very little im 
fair call. There is 
demand for boilers with domestic orders 


some 


work is only in 
a good Government 
light, but improvement Ice 

Pumps are in fair demand 
busy. 

The 
has increased its capital 
Martin 

The Louisville Ax & Tool Co., Louisville, has filed 
amended articles of incorporation, increasing capital stock to 
$40,000. 

The Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Co., Louisville, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000 

The 


000, 


showing machinery is 
quiet Car foundries have 


very 


been 


Germania Supply & 


stock 


Foundry Co., Covington, Ky. 
and changed its name to the 


Foundry Co. 


Superior Engineering Co., Louisville, 
incorporated to 
ors and machinery specialties Walter E. 
Alvin Zoeller, Louisville, and John E 


are the incorporators. 


The National Hame & Chain Co., New Albany, Ind., has 
taken over the plant of N. C. Starr & Sons, Indianapolis ,and 
is moving the machinery and equipment to the New Albany 
plant where the capacity 


capital 
gravity 

Zoeller, St. 
Ulrich, 


$30,- 


been convey- 


has manufacture 


Louis ; 


tichmond, Ind., 


is being considerably increased. 

The Foundation Co., New York, shipbuilder, has made an 
offer to take over the M. A. Sweeney Shipyard & Foundry 
Co., the Howard Shipyard & Dock Co. and the D. 8S 
more shipyard at Jeffersonville, Ind., where it 
tablish a plant for manufacturing ship parts, 
barges, etc 

M. T 
Corporation, 


3ar- 
plans to es- 
river boats, 
Thompson, superintendent J. G 
Muscle Shoals, 
equipment, 
drumhoists 


White Engineering 
the market for 


i0-ton 


Ala., is in con- 
tractors’ 
three 


20-ton 


including 60 to 
with boiler 


shovel 


and a 15 to 


steam 
and equipment 


locomotive crane 








A 
3 
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The Southern Iron & Equipment Co Atlanta, is asking 


for prices on a motor driven planer, 48 x 45 in. X 12 ft. oF 


larger, and 900 to 1100-lb. steam hammer both open side 


The Piedmont Motor Corporation, Lynchburg, Va has 


been incorporated in Delaware with a capital of $2,000,00 
to manufacture automobile ind motor trucks W yan 
lor, R. A. Skinner and N. M. Jordan, Lynchburg re the ir 


corporators 


St. Louis 


ST. Lo Apr 2 
The Safety Aeroplane Mfez co Dewey, Okla has beet! 
organized with a capital stock of $150,000 1 ,. J. Poncelot 
and Joseph Barnes, Dewey ind Dp. N Massey, McLai 
Okla., to establish a plant to manufacture rplane 


The Tri-State Coal & Coke Co Blocker, Okla ha bee! 
incorporated with a capital stoc of $100,000 1 J A. Di 
and others and is in the market for mining and power plant 


equipment. 


The Standard Gin Co Monroe, La ! bene gunize 
with a capital of $60,000 by John | Parke Simo Schlier 
ker and J. T. Austin and is receiving bids o otton gin and 


power plant equipment 


Purvis. Miss s receiving bids fo o $10.000 wort} 
of machinery for its electric tig ind pow lant 
(otebo, Okla wil rebuild t electric ght ane power 


plant, recently burned 


Prague, Okla., has voted $30,000 f« ectric light and 


power plant equipment. 


The Blue Ribbon Oil & Refining Co Oklahoma City 


Okla., has been organized with $300,000 capital by J \ 
Kinch, E. R. Kirby ana others and will equip a refining 
plant 
The Acme Drilling Co., Okmulgee, Okla has been incor 
porated with $25,000 capital by C. A. Whyte nd others, and 
receiving bids for portable engines and other equipr 
The American Packing Co., 3842 Garfield Ave St. Lou 
Mo wiil equip a cold torage plant requiring about $7,006 


worth of refrigerating machinery 


The Abbot-Duson Irrigation Co lota, La will re-eqi 
its pumping plant recently destroyed by fire, and is receiv- 
ing bids for machinery 


The Henry Quelimalz Lumber & Mfg. Co Brooking 
Ark., will rebuild its lumber mill recently destroyed with 
loss on machinery of $50,000 Henry Quellmalz, president 


is a resident of St. Louis 


The Eureka Brass Co., St. Louis, will erect a add 


to its foundry, doubling its capacity 


The Godchaux Sugar Co., Reserve, La will rebuild it 
sugar refinery, recently burned with a loss of $450,000 

Sulphur, Okla., will install a steam-driven pump of 30,000 
gal per day capacity and ther equipment i connectior 


with its waterworks 

Geary, Okla will equip a waterworks with pumping 
machinery of 800,000 gal. capacity per day L. E. Troxel 
is mayor. 

Madill, Okla., H. H. McDuffie manager, will install about 
$65,000 of waterworks equipment 


San Francisco 
SAN FRANCISCO, April 16 

Every machine shop on the Pacific Coast, which is fabri 
cating iron or steel, is overcrowded with work, the bulk fo 
Government war purposes The greatest difficulty is in 
getting skilled labor, and keeping it Shops are not able 
to pay the high wages which the men receive in the ship 
yards, and as a consequence there is a constant stream of 
half-trained men into the shops, and, as they become mors 
skilled, from the shops to the shipbuilding industry One 
large shop near San Francisco reports that for the past 
two or three months its payroll has contained from 40 t 
50 percent new names each month As the new yard 
which are being built, come into actual operation this sit 
uation is likely to become more serious. While this is pa: 
ticularly true of machine shops, it is also to some extent 
the case with the foundries and mills 


Eastern representatives of large machine makers say that 
the situation with them is unchanged They can get but 
little from the eastern factories except on priority orders 
These orders are hard to get, but when such certificate is 
obtained they are making fairly good delivery The freight 
situation from the Pacific Coast standpoint is improving 
very slowly After shipments have passed the Mississippi 
tiver fairly good time is made 


The Union Construction Co., San Francisco, which leased 
waterfront property in Oakland for the purpose of erecting 
a shipyard, but held up the work until contracts for ships 
were secured from the Government, announces that contracts 

ive now been signed for 10 vessels of 9400 tons each, The 
ontract is for a total of $17,000,000 and calls for the laying 


the first keel within five months. 


One of the results of the recent announcement that tie 
(;overnment stood ready to spend a large sum of money 
for motorships for’use in the Pacific trade has been the in 
corporation of the Motorship Corporation, with a capital of 
$750,000 by R. 8S Thompson, E. A Roberts, Humphre) 
Devereux and F. K. Blue, marine engineers and shipbuilders 
and Jesse Onley, attorney. A 40-year lease has been ob- 
ained on the waterfront at Martinez, where it would be 

sible to build 20 concrete ships at once. The first ship 
to be built will Le between 3000 and 5000 tons deadweight 
capacity, for which plans and specifications have been cor 
pleted It is understood that the company has been prr- 
tially financed, and that as soon as the Liberty loan drive 


over will be ready to begin work on the plant 


R I Steele, Sant (Cruz, is negotiating with the city 
ifticials of Benicia, for a site on which to erect an $80,000 


ant to build small vessels 


Daniel Hanlon, president of the Hanlon Shipbuilding Co 
Oakland, is in the east for the purpose of buying machin 


tools It s the intention of the company to build the e 
ines with whik to power the ships the vards are building 
It is only recently the Hanlon yards were transformed from 
wooden hipbuilding plant to one with every facility fo 
onstructing large steel vessels 
The Californian Hawaiian Sugar Co San Francisco, is 


plans prepared for the erection of new buildings 





Crockett, Contra Costa County, Cal., ata cost of over $200,000 
Among the buildings to be erected is a two-story. brick 
steel and reinforced concrete annex to be known as char- 


house No. 5, which will be used as a machine shop for the 


. 


\ R. Dabney Oakland, Cal., has contracted for the erec 


on of a one-story brick machine shop at a cost of $5,600 


The Planetary Pump & Windmill Co., San Francisco, i 
making ppeparations to finance the business of manufac 
iring gearing and operating mechanism for windmills 
pumping machinery, et« It is backed by ©. E. Van Meter 


Civa Van Meter, C. E. Christensen and H. 1 Vorgersen 
The West Coast Machinery Co., San Francisco, has been 
organized with a capital of $10,000 by John Riley, Edward M 


eonard and S. A. Riley. 


The F. ©. Stallman Supply Co., San Francisco, dealers 
machine tools. has moved from 129 First Street to the 
rner of First and Natoma Streets, 


The Machinery & Metal Sales Co., New York, W. J 
Kldridge manager, has opened offices at 1216 Merchants Ex 
change Building, San Francisco 


Texas 


AvuSsTIN, April 20. 


Ss. E tfergstrom, Kerns, will construct an electric light 
and power plant at Round Rock 

The Brantley Electrical Co. has been incorporated at 
Terrell with a capital stock of $2,000 A. L. Brantley is a 
stockholder. ° 


The Concrete Co., Waco, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $10000 to manufacture concrete blocks 
(*. E. Moore is a stockholder 


The Bridges Motor Car & Rubber Co., Fort Worth, has 
purchased a site of 289 acres upon which it will construct 
an automobile manufacturing plant Clarence W. Bridges 
is president and general manager 

The Nixon Electric Light & Power Co., Nixon, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $12,000 and will con- 
struct an electric light and power plant J. F. Wood is a 
stockholder. 

The Wichita Valley Refining Co., lowa Park, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $50,000 to $500,000 and will 
enlarge its ofl refinery 

The George Finberg Co., Abilene, which has a capital 
stock of $250,000, will construct a cottonseed oil mill, cotton 
gin and cotton compress George Finberg is a stockholder 


The marine department of the Houston Bank & Trust 
Co. will build concrete ships at its plant on the ship channel 
near Houston. E. V. Heidenrich of the Heidenrich Engineer- 
ing Co., Kansas City, Mo., is consulting engineer and Paul 
Metz is superintendent of the shipyards. The first vessel 
will be launched in August and will have a length of 212 ft.. 
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width 33 ft. 6 in., depth 21 ft. 3 in. and draft of 16 ft. 8 in. 
It will have a displacement of 2860 tons, with cargo capacity 
of 27,479 cu. ft. A Diesel engine of 300 bhp. 
stalled 


will be in- 


The Pacific Northwest 


SEATTLE, April 16. 
Failure of 


livered is 


sufficient 


seriousl'y 


materials to be de- 
shipbuilding 


steel and other 
hampering 


some of the large plants 


activities in 
The recent action of a number of 
plants in installing fitting out yards has resulted in keeping 
large forces employed This condition is particularly noted 
in some of the Portland plants, although Seattle yards have 
n one or two instances been delayed by slow deliveries 
Substantial 


shortage of cars in 


progress is being made toward 
and Washington, and 
have been receiving cars in greater numbers than for 


past 


relief from 


Oregon shippers 
months 
With the scarcity of farm labor and the high wages de 
manded a greater number of tractors, harvesters and 
ing equipment is being sold than ever before 
section 


farm- 
Plants in this 
manutacturing equipment are 


farming working t 


capacity, unable to supply the orders on hand 


and are 


The Diamond Match Co., Spokane, Wash., it is reported, 
is considering the erection of a manufacturing plant 


total investment of 


with a 


$1,000,000 


Sites and railroad facilities 


are under investigation 


The Astoria Marine Iron Works, Astoria, Ore., has re 
cently let contracts for four new buildings on Pier 2 to facili- 
tate handling Government contracts for the installation of 


machinery in ships under construction in Astoria 


Plans are progressing rapidly for the construction of the 
Diesel 


proposed engine factory by A. Gulowsen and asso- 
ciates, Seattle, Wash. The company is capitalized at $500, 
000 and will employ between 200 and 300 men. A site has 
been secured and preliminary work is under way 

The Pacific Construction & Engineering Company, Seat 
tle, is making improvements and installations to its plant 


that will give it a daily capacity of 16 to 18 ship shafts It 


is now turning out six The company holds Government 
contracts for shafting, rudder, stocks, rudder posts and 


arms, stern frames and engine forgings for 130 vessels, and 
has similar orders from the Imperial Munitions Board Th 


plant is operated 24 hr. per day. 
The Western Drop Forge Co., Seattle, has awarded con 
tract for the construction of an 


addition to its shop, 10 x 


112 ft. Building will cost $3,000 New equipment will be 
installed 

The Rhodes Harvester Co., Dishman, Wash., has prac- 
tically completed the installation of machinery and manu 
facturing will begin at once The plant has a capacity of 


100 machines 

J. F. Duthie & Co., 
contracts for ten 
June 1, 1919 
who was half owner of the 
of Cc. D. Bowles 
provements 


Seattle, recentls 


SS0O0) ton 


rece.ved Crovernment 
steel ships to be delivered by 
The vessels will cost $17,000,000. J. F. Duthie 
purchased the stock 
practically 


plant, has 


and it now owner In 


sole 
and extensions will 


Additional 


immediately be 
will be 


made at a 
cost of $200,000 machinery installed 

The Concrete Shipbuilding Co., 
offices at 262 Stark will announce in the near 
future full details of a plant to be built near 
the construction of concrete 


Thomas E 


Portland, has established 
Street, and 
Portland for 
barges and later concrete cargo 
Gilbreath head the 


vessels Young and G. E 


company 

Hans Pederson, Seattle, is at the head of the 
corporated 
the erection of a 
building wooden 


recently in- 
Pederson Shipbuilding Co which 
plant on the Duwamish 


The company has a 


contemplates 
Waterway for 
ships 


contract witl 


French interests for eight ships of 3500 tons capacity. 
The Occidental Sheet Metal Works. Seattle, has 
in connection with its sheet metal plant a 


opened 


brass and bronze 


foundry, and has employed an expert in special alloys to 
handle the work 

The Otis Elevator Co., Spokane, has completed plans for 
the erection of a brick and concrete shop, storage and office 


building. 25 x 150 ft., at a cost of $10,000 
Philip 


has leased 


Morrison Seaborn Tacoma 
land directly back of his shipyards and that of 
the Wright Shipbuilding Co., and will erect a ship equipment 


plant to cost $100,000. 

The Clarkson Mfg. Co., manufacturer of logging 
plies, Spokane, Wash., has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $100,000 It has erected a plant in that city to 
specialize in the manufacture of heavy logging blocks and 
general supplies and is in the market for malleable and cast 
steel castings W.B 


Shipbuilding Co 


Sup- 


Vestal is general manager 
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Canada 


TORONTO, April 22 


The Interurban Engineering Co., Ltd., Toronto, will build 


a one-story Vine Street to cost $40 


brick machine shop or 


000. 

Berwick, N. S., will build an electric light and power 
plant to cost about $50,000. H. A. Cornwall is clerk 

Lamontagne, Ltd., 338 Notre Dame Street West,. Mon 
treal, will build a five-story factory to cost $100,000 P. E 
Joubert is general manager Bids will be called shortly for 
the erection of a power house to cost $10,000 KE. Laurie & 
Co., 243 Bleur’y Street, are the architect and engineers 


The Mining Corporation of Canada, Ltd., Cobalt, Ont., is 


in the market for motors for electrically 


pumps 


D>. 
be in the 


pumps, etc driven 


Gillies, 664 King Street, London, Ont will shortly 


market for sawmill machinery, 
Makamik, 


power equipment 


engine and boilers 
Brothers 
for sawmill and steam 


Boisclair Que., are in the market 


The Central Tools & Forgings, Ltd., 


Winnipeg, is in the 
market for a back gear, compound rest lathe, 4 to 6 ft. bed 
also one shaper 12 to 18 in. 
The Welland 
organized by E. J 
plant 


stroke 


Iron & Brass Co., Welland, Ont., recentl 


Anderson, has taken over the old Beatt 
will 


and establish a 


brass and iron foundry and a 
machine shop Machinery now being installed 
Amherst, N. S., will make alterations to its waterworks 


plant to cost $7,000 W. F. Donkin is clerk 


The Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal, proposes to 
build a pump house and install machinery at Guil Lake 
Sask., to cost $100,000 J. M. Cameron, Calgary ,Alta., is 
manager. 

Sackville, N. B., will make improvements to waterworks 


plant to cost $30,000. Thomas Murray is clerk 
The Canadian 
ronto, will build a 


at Leaside Ont 


Northern Railwa'y, 1 Toronto Street, To- 


roundhouse, 


coaling plant, ice 
27 Wellington Street 


house, etc., 
(;eorge C Briggs, 


Kast, Toronto, is the architect 


M. Audet 
is in the market for machinery and steam power equipment 


The F. W. Fisher 


Black Lake, Que will rebuild his sawmill, and 


Co., Ltd., Toronto, has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $40,000 by Mervil Mas 
Donald, Bank of Hamilton Building; Edwin Smily, Bruce 
Williams and others to manufacture paper boxes, pails, bags 


et 
The Smith Brothers Jewelers, Ltd., Kingston, 
been incorporated with a capital stock of Gordon 


J. Smith, William H. L. Smith, Harry M. Wilder and others 
> manufacture jewelry, watches, clocks, etc 


Ont., has 


$20,000 by 


Sparling & Reeson, Ltd 
porated with a capital stock of 
Veter 
all of 


Cobourg, Ont., has been 
$40,000 by Alfred 
Taylor, Robert D. Hume, 156 Yonge 


Toronto, to manufacture 


J. Sneath 
Street, and other 


vehicles, automobil parts 


} 
toois, etc 


The Grain Growers Auto Tractor Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Montreal, has been incorporated with a capital ock f 
$100,000 by Joseph H tainville, Joseph O. Gagnon, Albert 


Maynard 


ments 


and 


machinery, tractors, 


others to manufacture agricultural imple- 
tools, et 


The Can Conservers of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, has been 
: Lorn \ 


incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 bj 


Lillico, Robert Martin, Cyril S. Newton, 773 Keele Street, 
and others, to manufacture tin cans, canner suppl ‘ 

The Dominion Exporting Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, h bee! 
incorporated with a capital stock of $500,000 by Michael 
Tessler Joseph Garshfeld Edward Gordon Barrett and 
others to manufacture iron teel, metals, et 

The International D Lavaud Mfg Corporatior Ltd 
Toronto. has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$6,000,000 by Ernest W. McNeil, 350 Spadina Road William 
D. Tove, Hugh J. Dawson and others to manufacture iron 
teel, machinery implements, et 

La Campagnie a Bo Bedard, Ltd Joliette, Que has 
been incorporated W th a capital tock of $250,000 by Joseph 


H. Sansregret, Joseph ©. Malo, Joseph S. Boulet and others 
to manufacture 
The Canadian Young High-Velocity 


Toronto has been 


woode ware, hingles etc 


Carburetor Co., Ltd., 
ncorporated with a capital stock of 
$500,000 by Henry H. Davis, 10 Adelaide Street East; Ed- 
ward H trower, Lawrence A. Landriau and others to manu- 


facture automobiles, carburetors, motors, engines, et 


Port Hope, Ont., is negotiating for a steel shipbuilding 
plant The announcement was made 


following a meeting of 
the Council and Board of Trade to consider what d be 


facilities for 


coul 


done to make use of the 


properties having 


launching basins and the 


ment as well The 


necessary machine shop 


equip- 


and the No. 2 plant of 


grandon Shell Co I 








: 
. 
: 


; 
7 





the Port Hope Sanitary Mfg. Co. are being considered. Be- 
tween them it is estimated that there are available about 
200.000 ft. of floor space. Mayor Burnham and President 
Long of the Board of Trade are in charge of the negotia- 
tions. 

The Canadian Hart Wheels, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., is in 
the market for a 250-ton hydraulic press with 30-in. platen 
high and low pressure control, complete with accumulator 
and pump. 

Edouard Ruel, Ltd., Lauzon, Que., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $150,000 by Edouard Ruel, Joseph C. 
Ruel and others to manufacture leather goods, trunks, boxes 
etc. 
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Rock Drills.—Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 3roadway, New 
York. sulletin No. 4302. tefers to a drill which combines 
the air-thrown spool type valve with a modification of the 
tappet action. The construction of the drill is gone into at 
some length, the text being supplemented by a number of 
views of the different parts and the complete machines in 
use. Condensed specification tables and an illustrated list of 
repair parts are included. 


Industrial Storage Battery Locomotives. — Jeffrey 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. Catalog No. 23 Refers to a line 
of storage battery locomotives for use in industrial plants 
Among the advantages claimed for the use of the locomotive 
are faster handling of material with a reduction in expense 
of supervision and the complete elimination of the fire haz- 
ard. The text matter descriptive of the locomotives, which 
are designed for heavy service, is supplemented by engrav- 
ings of the different types that are built, as well as a number 
of views of the locomotives in actual use. 


Steel Forms for Concrete Work.—Hydraulic Pressed 
Steel Co., Cleveland Booklet. Devoted to a line of pressed 
steel forms for building concrete community homes. The 
advantages of this form of construction for industrial hous- 
ing are briefly touched upon and the text is supplemented 
by a number of views of houses in various stages of con- 
struction that have been built in this way. 


Pulverized Ccal Feeder and Mixer.—Locomotive Pul- 
verized Fuel Co., 30 Church Street, New York. Bulletin 
No. 4. Illustrates and describes a combination feeder and 
mixer for powdered coal or lignite. Among the advantages 
claimed for the apparatus are freedom from interruption of 
feeding, ease of regulation, ability to supply a number of 
feeders or multiple bins from a single unit and elimination 
of any tendency of the fuel to collect and coke in the fur- 
nace. A table giving the analyses of pulverized fuel that has 
been burned by a combination of this company’s equipment 
is included. 

Battery Charging Equipment.—Cutler-Hammer Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee. Bulletin No. 234. Calls attention to a line 
of apparatus for charging batteries used in connection with 
industrial trucks, tractors, locomotives and automobile start- 
ing and lighting systems. The apparatus is built on the sec- 
tional plan and it is possible to add new units from time to 
time, as the number of trucks in use is increased on much 
the same principle as the sectional bookcase is built up 
Emphasis is laid upon the use of a rugged grid type resist- 
ance and the elimination of knife switches. A number of 
views of installations of the equipment are included. 


Boiler Meter.—Bailey Meter Co., 141 Milk Street, Boston. 
Bulletin No. 41. Pertains to a meter which measures the 
rate at which steam is generated in the boiler and also indi- 
cates whether the work is being done economically or not. 
This is accomplished by recording on one chart the rates of 
steam and air flow and the flue gas temperature. The ques- 
tions of combustion, air supply, condition of the fuel bed, 
etc., are discussed, and the text is supplemented by reproduc- 
tions of charts made by the meter. 

Pipe Tools.—Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation, Green- 
field, Mass. Catalog No. 38. Relates to a line of pipe tools 
which includes stocks and dies of various types, screw plates, 
adjustable tap wrenches, burring reamers, pipe wrenches and 
cutters and threading and cutting-off machines. As far as 
possible a separate page is given to each tool with an illus- 
tration, brief description and table of the sizes that can be 
supplied. Mention is made of the various combination sets 
of tools that can be furnished, and a number of tables of 
useful information and a comprehensive index are included. 

Boiler Cement.—Barrett Co., Ltd., 17 Battery Place, New 
York. Booklet. Treats of an elastic adhesive cement for 
preventing infiltration of air in brick boiler settings The 
advantages of reducing the amount of air supplied to the 
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furnace outside of the draft are briefly mentioned, and 
directions for applying the cement to boiler settings and 
brick, tile and clay burning kilns are included. 


Foundry Ladles and Cupolas. — Whiting Foundry 
Equipment Co., Harvey, Ill. Two bulletins. The first, No. 
133, shows some of the types of cupola which the’ company 
can supply and gives a partial list of users. The other cat- 
alog, No. 134, superseding No. 122, contains illustrations and 
brief descriptions of the various forms of ladles. The types 
shown include ordinary crane and standard truck, bottom 
tap, teapot spout, shank and hand, carwheeel and reservoir 
styles. In a number of cases, tables giving the different 
sizes of each ladle that can be supplied are included. 

Wagon Londers.—George Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc., 141st 
Street and Rider Avenue, New York. Catalog. Pertains to 
a self-feeding device for loading wagons with loose materials 
of all kinds A number of views showing the equipment in 
use for handling materials from ground storage or from 
under hopper bottom cars are included. 

Concrete Pipe Machines.—Nisqually Iron Works, Ta- 
coma, Wash. Pamphlet. Describes and illustrates a ma- 
chine for the production of concrete pipe by the tamping 
process The operation of the machine is gone into at some 
length, and the text is supplemented by illustrations of vari- 
ous steps in the process. A partial list of users of the 
machine and its products is included. 

Elevating Track.—Columbus Lift-Truck Co., Columbus, 
Ohio Pamphlet. Illustrates a tongueless combination lift- 
truck, which may be used individually or as a trailer behind 
a tractor. Among the advantages claimed for the truck are 
a reduction in the amount of operating space, the use of an 
automatic lifting device and a short turning radius. A con- 
densed table of specifications of the different sizes of trucks 
is included. An illustrated description of the truck appeared 
in THe IRON AGk, Aug. 12, 1915. 

Vertical Drilling Machine.—Silver Mfg. Co, Salem, 
Ohio. Circular. Pertains to a 25-in. vertical] drilling ma- 
chine equipped with a special type of tapping attachment 
The construction of the machine is gone into at some length 
and an illustration and condensed table of specifications are 
included. An illustrated description of the machine appeared 
in THE IRON AGE, Aug. 23, 1917. 

Special Lathes.—Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, Wis 
Collection of circulars. Cover a line of special lathes all 
having swings of 16 and 25 in. respectively. A separate cir- 
cular is devoted to each lathe, which is of the turret type 
and an illustration, brief description and condensed specifica- 
tion table is presented in every case. 

Non-Shatterable Glass.—Strauss & Buegeleisen, 438 
Broadway, New York. Pamphlet. Presents a report of the 
Bureau of Standards on a snecial type of glass for spec- 
tacles, gas masks, windshields, etc.. consisting of two layers 
of glass with an jnterposed piece of celluloid. The tests 
made by the bureau which were more severe than conditions 
actually encountered are described. A safety goggle for 
welders using this glass which is known as Resistal was illus- 
trated in THe IRON AGrE, Sept. 6, 1917. 

Mechanical Gas Producer. — Wellman-Seaver-Morgan 
Co., Cleveland. Bulletin No. 5. Deals with the Hughes me- 
chanical gas producer, which is equipped with a water cooled 
mechanical poker that covers practically the entire fuel bed 
due to the rotation of the fuel bed combined with a recipro- 
cating motion of the poker. The various features of con- 
struction are briefly touched upon and the different parts 
are illustrated. A partial list of users with the number of 
producers in service is ,included. 

Enamels and Japans.—Moller & Schumann Co., Marcy 
and Flushing avenues, Brooklyn, N. Y. Two bulletins. The 
first, No. 1, is concerned with enamels and japans of the air- 
drying and bakjng types. Each of them is briefly described 
with particular reference to the uses to which it may be put 
and the time required to dry it. The other bulletin, No. 4, 
mentions a line of paste woodfillers for filling the pores of 
open-grained woods, as well as staining the pores and the 
fibre. Specimen panels and directions for use are included 


Drying Cabinets.—Clarage Fan Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Catalog No. 7. Describes a sectional type of a drying cab- 
inet for use in industrial plants. The cabinet, which is built 
of galvanized iron with racks or trays to carry the material, 
has a small multiblade fan and a group of steam heater 
coils to supply the air required for the drying process. The 
construction of the dryer is gone into at some length, and the 
text is supplemented by a number of engravings of the dif- 
ferent parts. 

Reamers.—Cleveland Twist Drill Co., East Forty-ninth 
Street and Lakeside Avenue, Cleveland. Booklet. Gives a 
brief description of the construction of a line of reamers in 
which high-speed steel blades are attached by a _ special 
process to alloy steel bodies. The different forms of reamers 
that can be supplied are illustrated and tables of sizes are 
given. 








